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Art. I.—Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life, 
By Thomas Moore. 2 Vols. 4to. Vol. I. London. 1830, Murray, 


Puls first volume takes us at some disadvantage. Respice 

Jinem is especially applicable to biography. Much of the 
pleasure, as well as of the utility, arising from works of this 
description, consists in the study of character: and in this 
point of view, the last act of the drama of life often throws light 
on the first. Few men are so ingenuous as to enable their most 
intimate friends to discriminate very accurately the artificial 
from the real in their characters: we mean by the artificial, 
the assumed semblance, which, on an adequate occasion, would 
be thrown aside as easily as a mask and domino, as easily as the 
character of priest was thrown aside in the French Revolution 
by many of the dignified persons to whom it ceased to bring 
revenue. Extreme cases of this artificial character are to be 
found in the stolidity of the elder Brutus, in the madness of 
Edgar, and the folly of Leon. In a minor degree, this assump- 
tion of an unreal exterior exists more or less in all men: few 
have been so fortunate in this world’s transactions, as never to 
see an old friend with a new face: it is time alone, (6 zavré- 
Aeyxo¢ xedvoc, as Sophocles most happily says,) that shews whe- 
ther the young popularity-carping senator, 1sa true Patriot, ora 
Whig, acting patriotism ; whether the young soldier of a repub- 
lic is, at heart,a Napoleon or a Washington. By the real in 
character, we mean those qualities, moral and intellectual, 
which remain unchanged through the entire course of “ man’s 
maturer years ;” and which the collision of events, however ad- 
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verse, only serves to develope and confirm. For examples of 
these qualities in their worst and best forms, we need look no 
further than, on the one hand, to the love of excitement in 
gamblers and drunkards, whom it conducts to ruin and the 
grave: and on the other, to the love of country and mankind 
in the characters of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and their 
principal coadjutors in the North American Revolution. 

Solon bade Creesus look to the end of life, before he could 
pronounce on individual happiness: it is not less necessary to 
do so before pronouncing a final judgment on individual cha- 
racter. he principal attraction of this work is the light which 
it has been expected to throw on the character of Lord Byron. 
So far, it has, to us at least, thrown little new light upon it, and 
much of that little by no means calculated to render any essen- 
tial service to his memory. 

Lord Byron was always “himself the great sublime he drew.” 
Whatever figures filled up the middle and back ground of his 
pictures,the fore-ground was invariably consecrated tohis own. As 
somebody, on a different occasion, said of Mr. Coleridge, “ he 
made the public his confidant :” but his confidences were only half- 
confidences, more calculated to stimulate than to satisfy curiosity: 
He gave full vent to his feelings: but he hinted, rather than 
communicated, the circumstances of their origin : and he mixed 
up in his hints shadowy self-accusations of imaginary crimes, 
on which, of course, the liberal public put the worst possible 
construction. Indeed, both in his writings and conversation he 
dealt, in his latter years especially, very largely in mystification ; 
and said many things which have brought his faithful reminis- 
cents into scrapes, by making them report, what others, know- 
ing he could not have believed, think he never could have 
asserted: which are very different matters. His confidences to 
Captain Medwin and Mr. Leigh Hunt, were many of them of 
this mystificatory class. They were of that sort of confidences 
which are usually reposed in the butt of an Italian opera buffa ; 
where the words “ ln confidenza” invariably signify, that there 
is not a word of truth in any thing the party is going to say. 
Lord Byron was early distinguished by a scrupulous regard to 
truth: but the attrition of the world blunts the fine edge of 
veracity, even in the most ingenuous dispositions : and making 
the most liberal allowance for misapprehension and misrepre- 
sentation, we still think it impossible to read Medwin’s and 
Hunt’s reminiscences, without perceiving that those two worthy 
gentlemen had been very egregiously mystified. Lord Byron 
talked to them in the same spirit in whieh he wrote much of his 
badinage in Don Juan: such for instance as the passage : 
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‘ J've bribed my grandmother's review, the British. 
I sent it in a letter to the editor, 
Who thanked me duly by return of post : 
I’m for a handsome article his creditor, &c.’ 


The editor took this as a serious charge, and most patheti- 
cally implored Lord Byron, as a gentleman and a man of honour, 
to disavow it. He was handsomely laughed at for his pains : 
for nobody believed the charge, or regarded it as having been 
seriously made. 

Mr. Score bears testimony to Lord Byron’s disposition in 
this way. He says of a letter to Mr. Dallas : 


‘In addition to the temptation, never easily resisted by him, of 
displaying his wit at the expense of his character, he was here ad- 
dressing a person who, though, no doubt, well-meaning, was evi- 
dently one of those officious, self-satisfied advisers, whom it was the 
delight of Lord Byron at all times to astonish and mystify. The 
tricks which, when a boy, he played upon the Nottingham quack, 
Lavender, were but the first of a long series with which, through 
life, he amused himself, at the expense of all the numerous quacks, 
whom his celebrity and sociability drew around him.’’"—p. 135. 


It must be evident that a person, who would write in this 
vein, would also talk in it, especially to persons whom he did 
not much respect. We shall not enter into the casuistry of 
the question, nor endeavour to decide how far this same weapon 
of mystification may be justifiably employed, either for the pur- 
pose of playing with self-conceited credulity, or for that of 
parrying or misleading impertinent curiosity. Great men have 
used it, and great men have justified it : 


‘ Quantunque il simular sia le pid volte 
Ripreso, e dia di mala mente indici, 
Si trova pur’ in molte cose e molte 
Aver fatti evidenti benefici, 
E danni, e biasmi, e morti aver gia tolte, 
Che non conversiam sempre con gli amici, 
In questa, assai pid oscura, che serena, 
Vita mortal, tutta d’invidia piena.’ * 


For ourselves, we hope we shall never adopt, we certainly 
shall not justify, the practice. We are for the maxim of the old 
British bards: “ The Truth against the World.” But if there 
be any one case of human life, in which this practice is justifi- 
able, it is in the case of an individual living out of society, and 
much talked of in it, and haunted in his retirement by varieties 
of the small Boswell or eavesdropping genus, who, as a very 
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little penetration must shew him, would take the first opportu- 
nity of selling his confidences to the public, if he should non 
to drop any thing for which the prurient appetite of the reading 
rabble would present a profitable market. Some light will be 
thrown on this point by Mr. Hunt’s naive observation, that the 
“natural Byron” was never seen but when he was half-tipsy, 
and that the said Byron was particularly careful not to get tips 
in Mr. Hunt’s company. The “artificial Byron” was all 
mockery and despair; and allowed himself to be regularly set 
down, half a dozen times a day, by the repartees of Mr. Hunt, 
and Mrs. Hunt, and all the little Master Hunts. In short, 

“* Man but a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retired.”"* 





* The following extracts from Mr. Hunt’s publication will substanti- 
ate what we have said in the text. 

*‘Lord Byron, who was as acute as a woman in those respects, very 
speedily discerned that he did not stand very high in her (Mrs. Hunt’s) 
good graces ; and accordingly he set her down to a — humble rank in his 
own. As I oftener went to his part of the house, than he came to mine, he 
seldom saw her; and when he did, the conversation was awkward on his 
side, and provokingly self-possessed on her’s. He said to her one day, 
«* What do you think, Mrs. Hunt? Trelawney has been speaking against 
my morals! What do you think of that?”’—* It is the first time,” said 
Mrs. Hunt, “I ever heard of them.”? This, which would have set a man 
of address upon his wit, completely dashed and reduced him to silence. 
But her greatest offence was in some thing which I had occasion to tell 
him. He was very bitter one day upon some friends of mine, criticising 
even their personal appearance, and that in no good taste. At the same 
time, he was affecting to be very pleasant and good-humoured, and without 
any ‘ offence in the world.”” All this provoked me to mortify him, and I 
asked if he knew what Mrs. Hunt had said one day to the Shelleys, of his 
picture by Harlowe? (It is the fastidious, scornful portrait of him, affect- 
edly looking down.) He said he did not, and was curious to know. An 
engraving of it, I told him, was shown her, and her opinion asked; upon 
which she observed, that “ it resembled a great school-boy, who hada plain 
bun given him, instead of a plum-one.” I did not add, that our friends 
shook with laughter at this idea of the noble original, because it was “ so 
like him.”? He looked as black as possible, and never again criticised the 
personal appearance of those whom I regarded. It was on accounts like 
these, that he talked of Mrs. Hunt as being “no great things.’ Myself, 
because I did not take all his worldly common-places for granted, nor enter 
into the merits of his bad jokes on women, he represented as a “ proser ;”’ 
and the children, than whom I will venture to say it was impossible to have 
quieter or more respectable in the house, or any that came less in his way, 
he pronounced to be ‘‘ impracticable.” But that was the reason. I very 
soon found that it was desirable to keep them out of his way ; and ctthengh 
this was done in the easiest and most natural manner, and was altogether 
such a measure as a person of less jealousy might have regarded as a con- 
sideration for his quiet, he resented it, and could not help venting his 
spleen in talking of them. The worst of it was, that when they did come 
in his way, they were nothing daunted. They had lived in a natural, not 
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We did not review Mr. Hunt’s publication. The Quarterly 
Review did it ample justice ; and though that Review left unsaid 
some things which we should have said, and said some things 





an artificial state of intercourse, and were equally sprightly, respectful, and 
self-possessed. My eldest boy surprised him with his address, never losing 
his singleness of manner, nor exhibiting pretensions of which he was too 
young to know any thing, yet giving him his title at due intervals, and 
appearing, in fact, as if he had always lived in the world instead of out of 
it. This put him out of his reckoning. ‘To the second, who was more struck 
with his reputation, and had a vivacity of temperament that rendered such 
lessons dangerous, he said, one day, that he must take care how he got 
notions in his head about truth and sincerity, for they would hinder him 
getting on in the world. This, doubtless, was rather intended to vent a 
spleen of his own, than to modify the opinions of the child; but the peril 
was not the less, and I had warning given me that he could say worse things 
when I was not present. Thus the children became “impracticable ;” and, 
luckily, they remained so.””—pp. 27, 28. 

“It is a credit to my noble acquaintance, that he was by far the pleasant- 
est when he had got wine in his head. The only time I invited myself to 
dine with him, 1 told him I did it on that account, and that I meant to 
push the bottle so, that he should intoxicate me with his good company. 
He said he would have a set-to; but he never did it. I believe he was 
afraid. It was a little before he left Italy ; and there was a point in contest 
between us (not regarding myself) which he thought perhaps I should 
persuade him to give up. 

** When in his cups, which was not often, nor immoderately, he was 
inclined to be tender ; but not weakly so, nor lachrymose. I know not how 
it might have been with every body, but he paid me the compliment of 
being excited to his very best feelings ; and when I rose late to go away, 
he would hold me down, and say with a look of entreaty, ‘‘ Not yet.”” 

«« Then it was that I seemed to talk with the proper natural Byron, as he 
ought to have been ; and there was not a sacrifice I could not have made to 
keep him in that temper, and see his friends love him, as much as the world 
admired. Next morning it was all gone. His intimacy with the worst 
part of mankind, had got him again in its chilling crust; and nothing 
remained, but to despair and joke.”’—>p. 68. 

«With men I have seen him hold the most childish contests for superi- 
ority ; so childish, that had it been possible for him to divest himself of a 
sense of his pretensions and public character, they would have exhibited 
something of the conciliating simplicity of Goldsmith. He would then lay 
imaginary wagers ; and in a style which you would not have looked for in 
high life, thrust out his chin, and give knowing, self-estimating nods of the 
head, half-nod and half-shake, such as boys playing at chuck-farthing give 
when they say, ‘‘Come, I tell you what now.” A fat dandy who came upon 
us at Genoa, and pretended to be younger than he was, and to wear his own 
hair, discomposed him for the day. He declaimed against him in so deploring 
a tone, and uttered the word “ wig”’ so often, that my two eldest boys, who 
were in the next room, were obliged to stifle their laughter.”—p. 77. 

“The love of money, the pleasure of receiving it, even the gratitude he 
evinced when it was saved him, had not taught him the only virtue upon 
which lovers of money usually found their claims to a good construction : 
he*did not like paying a debt, and would undergo pestering and pursuit to 
avoid it. ‘ But what,” cries the reader, ‘ becomes then of the stories of 
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which we certainly should not have said, it would have been 
actum agere to go again over the same ground. We are not 
solicitous about the motives which influenced the Quarterly 
Reviewers. They had an old political enemy at a manifest 
moral disadvantage. The querulous egotisms, the scaturient 
vanity bubbling up in every page like the hundred fountains of 
the river Hoangho, the readiness to violate all the confidences 
of private life, the intrinsic nothingness of what the writer had 
it in his power to tell, the shallow mockeries of philosophical 
thinking, the quaint and silly figures of speech, the out-of-the- 
way notions of morals and manners, the eternal reference of 
everything to self, the manifest labour and effort to inflate a mass 
of insignificancies into the bulk of a quarto, for the sake of the 
liberal bookseller, who wanted to append a given number of 
pages to the name of Lord Byron, the constantly recurring “ Io 
Triumphe” over the excellent hits and clinches of the author 
and his family, and the obvious malus animus of the entire work ; 
presented so many inviting prominences to the hand of castiga- 
tion, that the Quarterly could for once come forth on fair ground, 
and flagellate an opponent without having recourse to its old 
art of wilful misrepresentation. 

Many traces of that spirit of badinage which says things not 
meant or expected to be believed, and which literal interpreta- 
tion would turn into something never dreamed of by the writer, 
occur throughout the letters in this volume. For example, Lord 
Byron writing from Constantinople, says to his mother :— 

*‘H. who will deliver this is bound straight for England: and 
as he is bursting with his travels, I shall not anticipate his narra- 
tives, but merely beg you not to believe one word he says, but reserve 
your ear for me, if you have any desire to be acquainted with the 
truth.’ 

No one, who reads this volume, will suppese this to be any- 
thing but jest; but we can easily conceive his reminiscents re- 
porting it thus: “ He had a very bad opinion of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
veracity, and emphatically cautioned me against believing a 
word he said.” 





his making presents of money and manuscripts, and his not caring for the 
profits of his writings, and his giving 10,000/. to the Greeks !”? He did 
care for the profits of what he wrote, and he reaped a great deal: but as I 
have observed before, he cared for celebrity still more ; and his presents, 
such as they were, were judiciously made to that end. ‘‘ Good heavens !”? 
said a fair friend to me the other day, who knew him well, ‘if he had but 
fore seen that you would have given the world an account of him! What 
would he not have done to cut a figure in your eyes !”— pp. 80, 81.—From 
Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries, by Leigh Hunt. Colburn; 
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We shall not multiply instances. The volume abounds with 
them. We believe that Captain Medwin and Mr. Leigh Hunt 
were both gentlemen to take every thing literally. Lord Byron 
did not, in truth, admit either of them into his confidence, more 
than one step further, if even that, than he did the public in 
general: and their imperfect and flippant communications 
answered scarcely any purpose but to disappoint expectation. 

Curiosity was never more strongly excited, nor disappoint- 
ment more strongly experienced, than by the memoirs which 
Lord Byron left of himself, and which Mr. Moore committed to 
the flames. Mr. Moore calls them “the memoirs or rather 
memoranda, which it was thought expedient, for various reasons, 
to sacrifice.” [p. 655.]—These being gone beyond recovery, Mr. 
Moore remained, with the reputation of being the best-informed 
person in the kingdom on the subject of the noble poet, of hav- 
ing access to the most ample materials for his biography, and 
= being the best qualified person to put those materials toge- 
ther. 

It turns out, however, most unluckily, that all that is best 
worth telling is not fit to be told, In the points about which 
the public were most curious, what was before mystery, is still 
mystery. It remains, like Bottom’s dream, in the repositories 
of the incommunicable. 

* Bottom. The eye of man hath not heard; the ear of man hath 
not seen ; man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor 
his heart to report, what my dream was.’ 


‘Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but ask me not what; for 
if I tell you, 1 am no true Athenian. I will tell you every thing, right 
as it fell out.’ 


© Quince. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 


* Bottom. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you is, that the 
duke hath dined.’ 


And of matter about as important as the duke’s dinner, is at 
least one half of this goodly volume composed. 

We shall now give an account of this first volume, making 
such remarks as suggest themselves, and reserving our general 
observations till the conclusion of the second. 

The work begins with an account of Lord Byron’s ancestry. 

“ In the character of the noble poet,” says Mr. Moore, “ the 
ptide of ancestry was undoubtedly one of the most decided .fea- 
tures.” His descent is cursorily traced from “ Ralph de Burun, 
whose name ranks high in Dooms-day book, among the tenants 
of land in Nottinghamshire,” [page 1.] through Sir John Byron 
the Little, with the Great Beard [page 3.] who, “ ut the dissolution 
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of the monasteries, obtained, by a royal grant, the church and 
priory of Newstead, with the lands adjoining :” Sir John Byron, 
who, in the year 1643, was created by Charles the Ist “ Baron 
Byron of Rochdale in the county of Lancaster,” and is described 
as having been to the last a most faithful, gener and dis- 
interested follower of the king: down to the grandfather, grand 
uncle and father of the poet: the first Mr., afterwards Admiral 
Byron, whose shipwreck and sufferings, about the year 1750, 
awakened, in no small degree, the attention and sympathy of 
the public: the second, the Lord Byron, who, in the year 1765, 
stood his trial before the House of Peers for killing in a duel, or 
rather scuffle, his relation and neighbour, Mr. Chaworth: and 
the third, Captain Byron, a worthless profligate, who married, 
first, the divorced wife of Lord Carmarthen, whom he had pre- 
viously carried off from her husband ; and afterwards, on her 
death, Miss Catharine Gordon, only child and heiress of George 
Gordon, esq. of Gight. The only offspring of the first marriage 
was the honourable Augusta Byron, now the wife of Colonel 
Leigh: the only offspring of the second was the subject of this 
memoir, who was born in Holles Street, London, on the 22nd of 
January 1788: by which time his mother, who had been mar- 
ried in 1785, was reduced from competence toa pittance of 
150/. per annum; her husband having squandered the whole of 
her fortune. The lady was no exception to Master Silence’s 
axiom, that “ women are shrews, both short and tall :” on the 
contrary, she was a virago of the first magnitude. This hope- 
ful pair separated in 1790; and the husband died in 1791. 
Little Byron was left with his mother, who taught him to rage 
and storm; and his nurse, who taught him to repeat the psalms, 
and sang him to sleep with stories and legends. He read the 
Bible through and through, before he was eight years old. The 
Old Testament he read as a pleasure, the New as a task. 

The malformation of his foot, occasioned by an accident at 
his birth, was a subject of pain, inconvenience, and mortifica- 
tion to him, from his earliest years. 

He began his scholastic education at a cheap day-school in 
Aberdeen, where he made little progress. In 1796 he was re- 
moved by his mother, for the change of air, into the Highlands, 
where he acquired his first enthusiasm for mountain scenery : 
and fell in love at eight years old with a “ Highland Mary” of his 
own. On these two points, mountain scenery and precocious 
love, Mr. Moore philosophizes. 

In 1798, by the death of his grand uncle, he succeeded to 
the title and estates, the latter being much involved; and the 
former, consequently, a great calamity. He was now placed in 
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the hands of a quack, at Nottingham, named Lavender, who 
tortured him grievously under pretence of curing his foot, and, 
during this infliction, he received lessons in Latin from a re- 
spectable schoolmaster, Mr. Rogers. 

In 1799, he was removed to London, and placed under the 
medical care of Dr. Baillie, and in the scholastic establishment 
of Dr. Glennie at Dulwich, where, having been carefull 
untaught the little he had learned in Scotland, he started mrnee | 
and began to make way: but was much impeded by his mother 
having him too much at home. 

In 1800, he had a second boyish passion for his young cousin 
Miss Parker. 

In 1801, he went to Harrow, ‘‘as little prepared,” says Dr. 
Glennie, “as it isnatural to suppose from two years of elementary 
instruction, thwarted by every art that could estrange the 
mind of youth from preceptor, from school, and from all serious 
study.” 

AL Harrow, however, he distinguished himself as an athlete, 
neglected his school-books, and picked up some general know- 
ledge by reading history, philosophy, and so forth, contrary to 
the good order and discipline of our public establishments for 
eradicating the love of letters. He fought his way into the 
respect of his schoolfellows. A vast deal of childish matter is 
here narrated, very inficete and unprofitable to peruse. 

In 1803, he fell in love with his cousin, Miss Chaworth. As 
much is supposed to hang upon this unsuccessful attachment, 
and as the narration will serve as a favourable specimen of the 
matter and manner of the work, we shall extract the entire 
passage, in which this event is related :-— 

‘We come now to an event in his life which, according to his own 
deliberate persuasion, exercised a lasting and paramount influence over 
the whole of his subsequent character and career. 

‘It was in the year 1803 that his heart, already twice, as we have 
seen, possessed with the childish notion that it loved, conceived an 
attachment which,—young as he was even then for such a feeling,— 
sunk so deep into his mind as to give a colour to all his future life. 

‘ That unsuccessful loves are generally the most lasting is a truth, 
however sad, which unluckily did not require this instance to confirm 
it. To the same cause, I fear, must be traced the perfect innocence 
and romance which distinguish this very early attachment to Miss 
Chaworth from the many others that succeeded, without effacing, it in 
his heart ;—making it the only one whose details can be entered into 
with safety, or whose results, however darkening their influence on 
himself, can be dwelt upon with a pleasurable interest by others. 

‘On leaving Bath, Mrs. Byron took up her abode in lodgings, at 
Nottingham,—Newstead Abbey being at that time let to Lord Grey de 
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Ruthven,—and during the Harrow vacation of this year she was joined 
there by her son. So attached was he to Newstead, that even to be in 
its neighbourhood was a delight to him; and before he became 
acquainted with Lord Grey, he used sometimes to sleep for a night at 
the small house near the gate which is still known by the name of 
“the Hut.”* An intimacy, however, soon sprang up between him 
and his noble tenant, and an apartment in the Abbey was from thence- 
forth always at his service. To the family of Miss Chaworth, who 
resided at Annesley, in the immediate neighbourhood of Newstead, he 
had been made known, some time before, in London, and now renewed 
his acquaintance with them. The young heiress herself combined 
with the many worldly advantages that encircled her, much personal 
beauty, and a disposition the most amiable and attaching. Though 
already fully alive to her charms, it was at the period of which we are 
speaking, that the young poet, who was then in his sixteenth year, 
while the object of his adoration was about two years older, seems 
to have drank deepest of that fascination whose effects were to be so 
lasting ;—six short summer weeks which he now passed in her company 
being sufficient to lay the foundation of a feeling for all life. 

‘ He used, at first, though offered a bed at Annesley, to return-every 
night to Newstead to sleep; alleging as a reason, that he was afraid 
of the family pictures of the Chaworths,—that he fancied “ they had 
taken a grudge to him on account of the duel, and would come down 
from their frames at night to haunt him.”+ At length, one evening, 
he said gravely to Miss Chaworth and her cousin, “in going home 
last night [ saw a bogle;” which Scotch term being wholly unintelli- 
gible to the young ladies, he explained that he had seen a ghost, and 
would not therefore return to Newstead that evening. From this time, 
he always slept at Annesley during the remainder of his visit, which 
was interrupted only by a short excursion to Matlock and Castleton, 
in which he had the happiness of accompanying Miss Chaworth and 
her party, and of which the following interesting notice appears in one 
of his memorandum-books :— 

‘« When I was fifteen years of age, it happened hat, in a cavern in 
Derbyshire, I had to cross in a boat (in which two people only couid 
lie down), a stream which flows under a rock, with the rock so close 
upon the water as to admit the boat only to be pushed on by a ferry- 
man (a sort of Charon), who wades at the stern, stooping all the time. 





* T find this circumstance, of his having occasionally slept at the Hut, 
though asserted by one of the old servants, much doubted by others. 

+ It may possibly have been the recollection of these pictures that sug- 
gested to him the following lines in the Siege of Corinth :— 


‘ Like the figures on arras that gloomily glare, 
Stirr’d by the breath of the wintery air, 
So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, 
Lifeless, but life-like and awful to sight; 
As they seem, through the dimness, about to come down 
From the shadowy wall where their images frown,’ 
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The companion of my transit was M. A. C., with whom I had been 
long in love, and never told it, though she had discovered it without. 

‘TI recollect my sensations, but cannot describe them, and it is as well. 
We were a party, a Mr. W. two Miss W.’s, Mr. and Mrs. Cl—ke, Miss 
R., and my M. A.C. Alas! Why dol say My? Our union would 
have healed feuds in which blood had been shed by our fathers, it 
would have joined lands broad and rich, it would have joined at least 
one heart, and two persons not ill matched in years (she is two years 
my elder), and—and—and—what has been the result ?” 

* In the dances of the evening at Matlock, Miss Chaworth, of course, 
joined, while her lover sat looking on, solitary and mortified. It is not 
impossible, indeed, that the dislike that he always expressed for this 
amusement may have originated in some bitter pang, felt in his youth, 
on seeing “the lady of his love” led out by others to the gay dance 
from which he was himself excluded. On the present occasion, the 
young heiress of Annesley having had for her partner (as often happens 
at Matlock) some person with whom she was wholly unacquainted ; 
on her resuming her seat, Byron said to her pettishly, “I hope you 
like your friend.” The words were scarcely out of his lips, when he 
was accosted by an ungainly-looking Scotch lady, who rather boister- 
ously claimed him as “cousin,” and was putting his pride to the torture 
with her vulgarity, when he heard “the voice of his fair companion 
retorting archly in his ear, “ I hope you like your friend.” 

‘His time at Annesley was mostly passed in riding with Miss 
Chaworth and her cousin—sitting in idle reverie, as was his custom, 
pulling at his handkerchief, or in firing at a door which opens upon 
the terrace, and which still, I believe, bears the marks of his shots. 
But his chief delight was in sitting to hear Miss Chaworth play; and 
the pretty Welsh air, “ Mary Anne” was (partly, of course, on account 
of the name) his especial favourite. During all this time he had the 
pain of knowing that the heart of her he loved was occupied by 
another; that as he himself expressed it, 

Her sighs were not for him, to her he was 
Even as a brother—but no more. 

‘ Neither is it, indeed, probable, had even her affections been dis- 
engaged, that lord Byron would, at this time, have been selected as the 
object of them. A seniority of two years gives to a girl, ‘“ on the eve 
of womanhood,” an advance into life, with which the boy keeps no 
proportionate pace. Miss Chaworth looked upon Byron as a mere 
schoolboy. He was in his manners, too, at that period, rough and 
odd, oa (as I have heard from more than one quarter) by no means 
popular among girls of his own age. If at any moment, however, he 
had flattered himself with the hope of being loved by her, a circum- 
stance mentioned in his ‘* Memoranda,” as one of the most painful of 
those humiliations to which the defect in his foot had exposed him, 
must have let the truth in with dreadful certainty upon his heart. He 
either was told of, or over-heard, Miss Chaworth saying to her maid, 
** Do you think I could care any thing for that lame boy ?” 
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‘ This speech, as he himself described it, was like a shot through his 
heart. Though late at night when he heard it, he instantly darted out 
of the house, and scarcely knowing whither he ran, never stopped till 
he found himself at Newstead. 

‘The picture which he has drawn of this youthful love, in one of 
the most interesting of his poems, “‘ The Dream,” shows how genius and 
feeling can elevate the realities of life, and give to the commonest 
events and objects an undying lustre. Theold hall at Annesley, under 
the name of “ the antique oratory,” will long call up to fancy, the 
** maiden and the youth” who once stood in it; while the image of the 
lover’s steed, though suggested by the unromantic race-ground of Not- 
tingham, will not the less conduce to the general charm of the scene, 
and shed a portion of that light which only genius could shed over it. 

‘ He appears already at this boyish age to have been so far a pro- 
ficient in gallantry as to know the use that may be made of the 
trophies of former triumphs in achieving new ones; for he used to 
boast, with much pride, to Miss Chaworth, of a locket which some fair 
favourite had given him, and which, probably, may have been a pre- 
sent from that pretty cousin, of whom he speaks with such warmth in 
one of the notices already quoted. He was also, it appears, not a little 
aware of his own beauty, which, notwithstanding the tendency to cor- 
pulence derived from his mother, gave promise at this time, of that 
peculiar expression into which his features refined and kindled after- 
wards. 

‘ With the summer holidays ended this dream of his youth. He saw 
Miss Chaworth once more in the succeeding year, and took his last 
farewell of her (as he himself used to relate) on that hill near Annesley,* 
which, in his poem of “ The Dream,” he describes so happily as 
‘crowned with a peculiar diadem.” No one, he declared, could have 
told how much he felt, for his countenance was calm, and his feelings 
restrained. ‘The next time I see you,” said he, in parting with her, 
‘I suppose you will be Mrs. Chaworth,”+—and her answer was, “ I hope 
so.” It was before this interview that he wrote, with a pencil, ina 
volume of “‘Madame de Maintenon’s Letters” belonging to her, the 
following verses, which have never, I believe, before been published : 

“Oh Memory, torture me no more, 
The present’s all o’ercast ; 

My hopes of future bliss are o’er, 
In mercy veil the past. 





* «Among the unpublished verses of his in my possession, I find the fol« 
lowing fragment written not long after this period : 
Hills of Annesley, bleak and barren, 
Where my thoughtless childhood stray’d, 
How the northern tempests warring, 
Howl above thy tufted shade! 
Now no more, the hours ha 
Former favourite haunts I see ; 
Now no more my Mary smiling, 
Makes ye seem a Heaven to me.’ 
+ The lady’s husband, for some time, took her famiiy name, 
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Why bring those images to view, 
I henceforth must resign ? 

Ah! why those happy hours renew, 
That never can be mine ? 

Past pleasure doubles present pain, 
To sorrow adds regret, 

Regret and hope are both in vain, 
I ask but to—forget.” 


‘In the following year, 1805, Miss Chaworth was married to his 
successful rival, Mr. John Musters; and a person who was present 
when the first intelligence of the event was communicated to him, thus 
describes the manner in which he received it.—I was present when 
he first heard of the marriage. His mother said, ‘ Byron, I have some 
news for you.’-—‘ Well, what is it ?”—‘ Take out your handkerchief 
first, for you will want it..—‘ Nonsense !’—‘ Take out your handker- 
chief, I say.’ He did so, tohumour her. ‘ Miss Chaworth is married.’ 
An expression, very peculiar, impossible to describe, passed over his 
pale face, and he hurried his handkerchief into his pocket, saying, 
with an affected air of coldness and nonchalance, ‘ Is that all?” ‘Why, 
I expected you would have been plunged into grief!’—He made no 
reply, and soon began to talk about something else.”’—pp. 53, 58. 


Now that this affair gave a colour to all his future life, we do 
not in the slightest degree believe. It was his own mind that 
gave the colour to the affair. It was his disposition to aim 
always at unattainable things. If he had married this idol, he 
would very soon have drawn the same conclusion respecting 
her, which he drew respecting all the objects of his more suc- 
cessful pursuit : 


‘Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true, 
And they who know it best deplore it most ; 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost.” 
Childe Harold: C.J. St. 35. 


Through life he aimed at what he could not compass. He 
took the best substitutes which circumstances placed in his 
way, and consoled himself with a handmaid for the loss of a 
Helen : the latter being still longed for because she was inac- 
cessible. As a Greek poet says, 


“Ay te rav Addavoy rdy pév exer, rdy 0’ eparat Aafeir, 
K¢y@ raida kadiy ray pév éxw, tay 0 Epayat Aafeiv. 


There is nothing singular in this state of mind, nor even in a 
man’s deluding himself into the belief, that a single disappoint- 
ment of this sort has coloured his life. The singularity is, find- 
ing another man to believe it. 
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Apropos of Lord Byron’s reading at Harrow, Mr. Moore has 
a side cut or two at classical literature [pp. 59, 60], which, 
when we remember his Epicurean, and certain observations 
thereon,* makes us think of the fox and the grapes. 

In 1805, Lord Byron was removed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1806, being on a visit to his mother at Southwell, 
the lady’s temper exploded on some occasion, and she con- 
verted the poker and tongs into the thunderbolts of her wrath. 
From this Juno Tonans and her missiles he fled to London, and 
made it his chief care to keep himself out of her reach. 

In 1807, he printed a small volume of poems, for private dis- 
tribution among his friends. This being a very interesting sub- 
ject, and very safe to dilate upon, occupies a large share of the bio- 
grapher’s attention. There is a good deal also about his enjoy- 
ment of athletic exercises, his ignorance of horses, his fondness 
for dogs and fire-arms, his belief in second-sight, fetches, and so 
forth ; his horror of growing fat, his sensitiveness on the score 
of his foot, his multifarious reading, and the delight with which 
he seasoned his academical studies by a copy of Mother Goose’s 
Tales, which he bought of a hawker. Aes memoranda novis 
annalibus. 

A long list is given of the books which he had read up to that 
time, November 1807. It is very copious, especially in history. 
Few young men at College, Mr. Moore thinks, had read so 
much: we think so too: we may make large deductions from 
it, and still think so. There is, however, a way of scouting 
through books, which some people call reading, and we are 
afraid much of the reading here set down was of that description. 
“ Greek and Latin poets, without number.” We are sceptical 
on this point at any rate. If he had read and understood —we 
include understanding in our idea of reading—if he had read 
and understood as many Greek poets as he could count on his 
fingers, he never could have fallen into the preposterous blunder 
which he committed in Don Juan : 


‘ The European with the Asian shore 
Sprinkled with palaces: the ocean stream 
Here and there studded with a seventy four, &c.’ 
Canto V: St: IIT. 


Ile says in a note on “ the ocean stream :”— 


‘ This expression of Homer has been much criticised. It hardly an- 
swers to our Atlantic ideas of the ocean, but is sufficiently applicable to 
the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, with the Xgean intersected with 
islands,’ 





* West. Review, No. XVI. 
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Who were the parties that had criticised Homer out of his 
obvious meaning, we know not: but could it have been neces- 
sary to tell a man who had “ read Greek poets without number,” 
that, according to the ideas of the ancients, the Ocean River 
flowed entirely round the earth, and that the seas were inlets 
from it? The Shield of Achilles alone would have set this point 
at rest, without looking to any more recondite sources. The 
River Ocean ne the work immediately within the edge 
of the shield; and the earth, which it enclosed, was imaged in 
the interior. 

"Ev é€ rier rorapoio péya obévoc ‘Oxeavoto, 
“Avruya map ruparny odkeog mika womnroto. 

‘ Hic utique manifestum fit,’ says Heyne, ‘ auctorem voluisse orbem 

terrarum in clypeo esse adumbratum,’ 


“Much criticised,” indeed! It is impossible that the ex- 
pression could ever have been criticised at all, except by mere 
English readers, puzzling themselves over Pope’s translation, 
or Milton’s passage about Leviathan. But let those who wish 
to see the matter in broad daylight, read the beginning of the 
Periegesis of a 


Ex pede Herculem. A man who could speculate in this 
strain, after reading Greek and Latin poets without number 
(unhappily they are too easily numerable) must have read to 
little good purpose. “The utility of reading,” says Horne 
Tooke, ‘‘ depends not on the swallow, but on the digestion.” 

Lord Byron had read enough to produce a general effect with 
a multitude of inaccurate recollections, This is the best sort 
of reading for those who aim merely at amusing the public: 
and for the space of his life before us, he aimed at nothing 
higher. 


‘I see,’ he says (October 1810) ‘ the Lady of the Lake advertised. 
Of course, it is in his old ballad style, and pretty. After all, Scott is 
the best of them. The end of all scribblement is to amuse, and he 
certainly succeeds there.’—p. 241. 


And in the same spirit, Captain Medwin reports him to have 
said: “ The great object is effect, no matter how produced.” 
His reading, and that of his friend and biographer, are much of 
a piece in this respect, and remind us of a French treatise on 
music, which we saw advertised the other day, as containing 
tout ce qui est nécessaire pour en parler sans l'avoir étudié. 

His life, at college, was not different from that of most young 
gentlemen there. 


‘« Since my last,” he says (writing from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
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July 5, 1807.) “I have determined to reside another year at Granta, 
as my rooms, &c. &c, are finished in great style, several old friends 
come up again, and many new acquaintances made, consequently my 
inclination leads me forward ; and I shall return to college in October, 
if still alive. My life here has been one continued routine of dissipa- 
tion—out at different places every day, engaged to more dinners, &c. 
&c. than my stay would permit me to fulfil. At this moment, I write 
with a bottle of claret in my head, and tears in my eyes, for I have 
just parted with my Cornelian, who spent the evening with me.’— 
p. 113. 
Farther on, he says more seriously (Jan. 21, 1808.) 


«I am a member of the University of Cambridge, where I shall take 
my degree of A. M. this term: but were. reasoning, eloquence, or vir- 
tue, the objects of my search, Granta is not their metropolis, nor is the 
place of her situation an El Dorado, far less an Utopia. The intellects 
of her children are as stagnant as her Cam, and their pursuits limited 
to the church, not of Christ, but of the nearest benefice.’—p. 134. 


Mr. Moore philosophizes on this passage, and is of opinion 
that the hatred and contempt which Milton and Gray enter- 
tained for Cambridge, and Gibbon and Locke for Oxford, “ may 
well be thought to have had their origin in that antipathy to 
the trammels of discipline which is not unusually observable 
among the characteristics of genius ;” and goes on discussing 
“ the tendency of genius and taste to rebel against discipline,” 


In proper terms, such as men smatter, 
When they throw out, and miss the matter: 


And here Mr. Moore misses the matter most completely, as, 
in all cases in which a grain of philosophy is requisite, he makes 
a point of doing. If the Universities can make nothing of 
genius, their discipline, if it were good for anything, might 
make something of mediocrity or of dulness: but their disci- 
pline is mere pretence, and is limited to the non-essentials of 
education: they settle down mediocrity into a quiet hatred of 
literature, and confirm a questionable dunce into a hopeless, 
incurable, and self-satisfied blockhead. Milton, Locke, Gibbon, 
and Gray (and Lord Byron himself), all professedly learned a 
great deal in spite of all the efforts of their respective universi- 
ties to prevent them, and when our most illustrious names in 
poetry, philosophy, and history, are arrayed against the univer- 
sities, it is, forsooth, according to Mr. Moore, the dislike of 
genius to discipline, and not the antipathy of intellect, know- 
ledge, reason and truth, to ignorance, avarice, and political ser- 
vy: in the false assumption of learning and science. 

e shall not, however, leave this question to inference. We 
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shall show in their own words, why Milton, Gibbon, and Gray 
hated and despised their respective universities. 


Milton says :—[Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s defence against 
Smectymnus.| ‘ It had been happy for this land if your priests had been 
but only wooden. All England knows they have been to this island not 
wood, but wormwood, that have infected the third part of our waters, 
like that apostate star in the Revelation, that many souls have died of their 
bitterness; and if you mean by wooden, illiterate or contemptible, 
there was no want of that sort among you; and their number increas- 
ing daily, as their laziness, their tavern-hunting, their neglect of all 
sound literature, and their liking of doltish and monastical schoolmen, 
daily increased. What, should I tell you how the universities, that 
men look should be fountains of learning and knowledge, have been 
poisoned and choaked under your governance? And if to be wooden 
be to be base, where could there be found among all the reformed 
churches, nay in the church of Rome itself, a baser brood of flattering 
and time-serving priests ? according as God pronounces by Isaiah : the 
prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail. As for your young scholars, 
that petition for bishoprics and deaneries to encourage them in their 
studies, and that many gentlemen else will not put their sons to learn- 
ing, away with such young mercenary. striplings, and their simoniacal 
fathers ; God has no need of such, they have no part or lot in his 
vineyard ; they may as well sue for nunneries, that they may have 
some convenient stowage for their withered daughters, because they 
cannot give them portions answerable to the pride and vanity they 
have bred them in. This is the root of all our mischief: that which 
they allege for the encouragement of their studies should be cut away 
forthwith as the very bait of pride and ambition, the very garbage that 
draws together all the fowls of prey and ravin in the land, to come and 
gorge upon the church.’ 


Gibbon says, in his Memoirs :— 


‘To the university of Oxford J acknowledge no obligation, and she 
will as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim 
her for a mother. I spent fourteen months at Magdalen College : 
they proved the fourteen months the most idle and unprofitable of my 
whole life: the reader will pronounce between the school and the 
scholar: but 1 cannot affect to believe that nature had disqualified me 
for all literary pursuits. The specious and ready excuse of my tender 
age, imperfect preparation, and hasty departure, may doubtless be 
alleged ; nor do I wish to defraud such excuses of their proper weight. 
Yet, in my sixteenth year, I was not devoid of capacity or application ; 
even my childish reading had displayed an early, though blind pro- 
pensity for books, and the shallow flood might have been taught to 
flow in a deep and a clear stream. In the discipline of a well consti- 
tuted academy, under the guidance of skilful and vigilant professors, 
I should gradually have risen from translations to originals, from the 
Latin to the Greek classics, from dead languages to living science : 
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my hours would have been occupied by useful and agreeable studies, 
the wanderings of fancy would have been restrained, and J should 
have escaped the temptations of idleness, which finally precipitated 
my departure from Oxford. 

‘ Perhaps, in a separate annotation, I may coolly examine the fabu- 
lous and real antiquities of our sister universities, a question which has 
kindled such fierce and foolish disputes among their fanatic sons. In 
the mean while, it will be acknowledged, that these venerable bodies 
are sufticiently old to partake of all the prejudices and infirmities of 
age. The schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a dark 
age of false and barbarous science ; and they are still tainted with the 
vices of their origin. Their primitive discipline was adapted to the 
education of priests and monks ; and the government still 1:emains in 
the hands of the clergy, an order of men whose manners are remote 
from the present world, and whose eyes are dazzled by the light of 
philosophy.’ 

Gray says, inaletter to Mr. West : 


‘You must know that I do not take degrees, and, after this term, 
shall have nothing more of college impertinence to undergo, which I 
trust will be some pleasure to you as it is a great one to me. I have 
endured lectures daily and hourly since I came last, supported by the 
hopes of being shortly at full liberty to give myself up to my frends 
and classical companions, who, poor souls! though I see them fallen 
into great contempt with most people here, yet I cannot help sticking 
to them, and out of a spirit of obstinacy (1 think) love them the better 
for it; and, indeed, what can I do else? Must I plunge into meta- 
physics? Alas! I cannot see in the dark; nature has not furnished 
me with the optics of a cat. Must I pore upon mathematics? Alas! 
I cannot see in too much light; I am no eagle. It is very possible 
that two and two make four, but I would not give four farthings to 
demonstrate this ever so clearly ; and if these be the profits of life, 
give me the amusements of it. The people I behold all around me, it 
seems, know all this and more, and yet I do not know one of them who 
inspires me with any ambition of being like him. Surely it was of this 
place, now Cambridge, but formerly known by the name of Babylon, 
that the prophet spoke when he said, “the wild beasts of the desart 
shall dwell there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, 
and owls shall build there, and satyrs shall dance there; their forts and 
towers shall be a den for ever, a joy of wild asses; there shall the 
great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather under her 
shadow; it shall be a court of dragons: the screech owl also shall rest 
there, and find for herself a place of rest.” You sce here is a pretty 
collection of desolate animals, which is verified in this town to a tittle; 
and perhaps it may also allude to your habitation, for you know all 
types may be taken by abundance of handles; however, I defy your 
owls to match mine.’ 


_ Again, to Dr. Wharton : 
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‘ The spirit of laziness (the spirit of the place) begins to possess even 
me, who have so long declaimed against it; yet has it not so prevailed, 
but that I feel that discontent with myself, that ennui, that ever accom- 
panies it in its beginnings. Time will settle my conscience, time will 
reconcile me to this languid companion: we shall smoke, we shall 
tipple, we shall doze together : we shall have our little jokes like other 
people, aud we shall have our old stories: brandy will finish what 
port began: and a month after the time you will see in some corner 
of a London Evening Post :—“ Yesterday died the Rev. John Gray, 
senior fellow of Clare Hall, a facetious companion, and well respected 
by all that knew him. His death is supposed to have been occasioned 
by a fit of apoplexy, being found fallen out of bed with his head in the 
chamber-pot.’ 


Again, to Dr. Clarke : 


‘I would wish to continue here till Michaelmas; but I fear I must 
come to town much sooner. Cambridge is a delight of a place, now 
there is nobody in it. I do believe you would like it, if you knew 
what it was without inhabitants. It is they, I assure you, that get it 
an ill name and spoilall. Our friend Dr. — (one of its nui- 
sances) is not expected here in a hurry. He is gone to his grave 
with five fine mackarel (large and full of roe) in his belly. He eat 
them all at one dinner; but his fate was a turbot on Trinity Sunday, 
of which he left little for the company besides bones. He had not 
been hearty all the week; but after this sixth fish he never held up 
his head more, and a violent looseness carried him off. They say he 
made a very good end.’ 


These are only specimens. We could easily multiply them : 
but they are sufficient for the purpose. With respect to Locke, 
we cannot at present cite any thing in point in his own words, 
and must content ourselves with a passage from his life by Lord 
King ; which, however, is quite enough to refute Mr. Moore’s 
proposition : 

* Locke was sent to Westminster School, and from thence to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1651. His friend, Mr. Tyrrell, the grandson of 
the celebrated Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, relates that Locke, in the 
earliest period of his residence at Oxford, was distinguished for his 
talents and learning amongst his fellow-students. That he lost much 
time at Oxford, is however certain, from his own confession ; and if he 
derived little advantage from the place of his education, it cannot be 
ascribed to the inaptitude of his mind to make useful acquirements : 
the fault is to be found in his instructors and in their system. It 
appears that he would have thought the method of Des Cartes pre- 
ferable (though no admirer of his philosophy) to that of the established 
practice, either because the study of that writer gave him the first taste 
for philosophy, or because he admired the distinctness of this method ; 
or, perhaps, he might consider any alteration to be an improvement, 
and any change a change for the better. ‘ 

Dv 
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‘ Although he acquired this early reputation at the university, yet he 
was often heard to express his regret that his father had ever sent him 
to Oxford; aware, from his own experience, that the method of in- 
struction then pursued was ill calculated to open the understanding or 
prepare the way for any useful knowledge.’ 


It is really something un peu forts even for Mr. Moore, to 

retend that these learned and laborious men, all of whom sub- 
jected their minds to the severest discipline, disliked their 
universities only because discipline is distasteful to genius. But 
the universities are influential, and Mr. Moore must stand well 
with the influential in all its forms. This will be more and 
more apparent as we proceed. 

In 1807, Lord Byron published his ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” and 
in 1808, the Edinburgh Review attacked it in the spirit of its 
usual dealings with all authors, young authors especially, who 
were not within the corrupt circle of its political and literary 
favouritism. Mr. Moore had been similarly dealt with not long 
previously : but both Mr. Moore and Lord Byron successively 
forced themselves into the enchanted circle: the first having 
introduced himself by proposing to shoot his critic, which 
proved that he was not only a gentleman but a great poet: the 
second by laying about him, with the figurative horse-whip 
of satire, indiscriminately on his reviewer, and on all he had ever 
praised, which, as the public sided with the young satirist, set 
his pretensions to genius in an entirely new light. The review 
having been written without principle, and merely as a piece 
of catering for idle malignity, “the most gifted of critics” 
pocketed the invective which consigned him to the Tolbooth, 
and the three “ gifted” parties, of whom one had challenged two, 
and two had, incritical phraseology, cut up two, (Moore having 
challenged Jeffrey and oom, Jeffrey having cut up Moore and 
Byron, and Byron having cut up Jeffrey and Moore), became 
three of the best friends in this literary world, to the great 
advantage of their respective reputations with the enlightened 
and discerning public. As Mr. Sone is both poet and musi- 
—_ we recommend this to him as a matchless subject fora 
catch. 

Mr, Moore apologizes, in a very lame and irresolute way, for 
his friend the critic’s original treatment of his friend the poet. 
“ The knave, sir, is mine honest friend,” says Davy to Justice 
Shallow, pleading for Vizor of Wincot. We shall pass over this 
point for the present, because we shall have a better opportu- 
nity of noticing the system which the Edinburgh aelow 
adopted in its literary criticisms. 

Much information is given respecting the progress of the 
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Satire through the press. Lord Byron’s sole standard of judg- 
ment of persons was in his own personal feelings of favour and 
resentment. Mr. Moore euphonises this into “ the susceptibi- 
lity of new impressions and influences which rendered both his 
judgment and feelings so variable.” It is amusing to see how 
Lord Carlisle was turned from a Roscommon into a blockhead ; 
Professor Smith, the English Lyrist, from one who discredited 
even the University, to one who almost redeemed its name: Sir 
William Gell, from coxcomb to classic,by a single stroke of the 
pen, because, in his chrysalis state between coxcomb and classic, 
Lord Byron accidentally became acquainted with him ; and so 
forth. This was pretty much the way in which he formed his 
opinions through life. 

In 1809, he came of age, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords. There was some delay opposed to him by the necessity 
of obtaining from Carhais, in Cornwall, the affidavit required in 
proof of the marriage of Admiral Byron with Miss Trevanion. 


‘ The affidavits which he here mentions, as expected from Cornwall, 
were those required in proof of the marriage of Admiral Byron with 
Miss Trevanion, the solemnization of which having taken place, as it 
appears, in a private chapel at Carhais, no regular certificate of the 
ceremony could be produced. The delay in procuring other evidence, 
coupled with the rather ungracious refusal of Lord Carlisle to afford 
any explanations respecting his family, interposed those difficulties 
which he alludes to in the way of his taking his seat. At length, all 
the necessary proofs having been obtained, he on the 13th of March, 
presented himself in the House of Lords in a state more lone and un- 
friendly, perhaps, than any youth of his high station had ever before 
been reduced to on such an occasion, not having a single individual 
of his own class either to introduce him as friend or receive him as 
acquaintance. To chance alone was he even indebted for being accom- 
panied as far as the bar of the House by a very distant relative, who 
had beer, little more than a year before, an utter stranger to him. 
This relative was Mr. Dallas, and the account which he has given of 
the whole scene is too striking in all its details, to be related in any 
other words than his own : 

‘ “The Satire was published about the middle of March, previous to 
which he took his seat in the House of Lords, on the 13th of 
the same month. On that day, passing down St. James’s Street, 
but with no intention of calling, I saw his chariot at his door, and 
went in. His countenance, paler than usual, showed that his mind was 
agitated, and that he was thinking of the nobleman to whom he had 
once looked fora hand and countenance in his introduction to the 
House. He said to me—I am glad you happened to come in, I am 
going to take my seat, perhaps you will go with me. 

‘ « T expressed my readiness to attend him; while at the time I con- 
cealed the shock I felt, on thinking that this young man, who by birth, 
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fortune, and talent, stood high in life, should have lived so uncon- 
nected and neglected by persons of his own rank, that there was not a 
single member of the senate to which he belonged to whom he could 
or would apply to introduce him in a manner becoming his tirth. [ 
saw that he felt the situation, and I fully partook his indignation. * * 

« « After some talk about the Satire, the last sheets of which were in the 
press, I accompanied Lord Byron to the House. He was received in 
one of the anti-chambers by some of the officers in attendance, with 
whom he settled respecting the fees he had to pay. One of them went 
to apprize the Lord Chancellor of his being there, and soon returned 
forhim. There were very few persons in the House. Lord Eldon 
was going through some ordinary business. When Lord Byron entered, 
I thought he looked still paler than before; and he certainly wore a 
countenance in which mortification was mingled with, but subdued by, 
indignation. He passed the woolsack without looking round, and 
advanced to the table where the proper officer was attending to admi- 
nister the oaths. When he had gone through them, the Chancellor 
quitted his seat, and went towards him with a smile, putting out his 
hand warmly to welcome him; and though I did not catch his words, 
I saw that he paid him some compliment. This was all thrown away 
upon Lord Byron, who made a stiff bow, and put the tips of his fingers 
into the Chancellor’s hand. 

# * * * © * 7 

‘ “ The Chancellor did not press a welcome so received, but resumed 
his seat; while Lord Byron carelessly seated himself for a few minutes 
on one of the empty benches to the left of the throne, usually occu- 
pied by the Lords in opposition. When, on his joining me, I expressed 
what I had felt, he said: ‘ if I had shaken hands heartily, he would 
have set me down for one of his party, but I will have nothing to do 
with any of them, on either side; I have taken my seat, and now I will 
go abroad.’ We returned to St. James’s-street, but he did not recover 
his spirits.” 

‘To this account of a ceremonial so trying to the proud spirit 
engaged in it, and so little likely to abate the bitter feeling of misan- 
thropy now growing upon him, I am enabled to add, from his own 
report in one of his note-books, the particulars of the short conversa- 
tion which he held with the Lord Chancellor on the occasion. 

‘When I came of age, some delays, on account of some birth and 
marriage certificates from Cornwall, occasioned me not to take my 
seat for several weeks. When these were over and I had taken the 
oaths, the Chancellor apologized to me for the delay, observing that 
these forms were a part of his duty. 1 begged him to make no apology, 
and added (as he certainly had shown no violent hurry), your lord- 
ship was exactly like Tom Thumb (which was then being acted) you 
did your duty, and you did no more.’—pp. 163. 165. 


We have extracted this passage because we anticipate occa- 
sion to refer to it hereafter. 
Shortly after this event, and the publication of his Satire, 
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Lord Byron left England for the Levant. Some of his letters 
from the East are interesting. ‘Though his judgments of indi- 
vidual men are not worth a rush, his general observations, and 
especially his local descriptions, are often valuable, and always 
amusing. His exploit of swimming across the Hellespont is 
commemorated in many of his letters, and seems to have been, 
of all his achievements, that which he most rejoiced in. 

A gentleman, who is called Mr. Hanson when remittances are 
received, and Mr. Hf * * when they are not (from which we are 
left to infer that Mr. Hanson was an exemplary agent, and Mr. 
Hi * * a very so so one), not having sent remittances in proper 
time and amount, Lord Byron returned home in 1811. In this year 
he lost his mother and his two friends, Wingfield and Charles 
Skinner Matthews. Mr. Moore gives some account of this 
latter gentleman, who, it seems, like his noble friend, had “ lost 
his way in the mazes of scepticism.” This infection, labyrinth, 
canker, blastment, light that leads astray, cloud, eclipse, 
&c. &c. &c. so bewilders Mr. Moore with its mere imagination, 
that he loses his own way irretrievably in a labyrinth of figures. 
We cannot help him out of it: but requesting him, as Falstaff 
did Pisto!, to deliver himself like a man of this world, we will 
make a remark or two on the subject that has made “ chaos 
come again” amongst his metaphors. 

We find, in the letters of Lord Byron to Mr. Dallas, Mr. 
Hodgson, and Mr.Giftord,replies to expostulations and arguments 
which those gentlemen had addressed to him on the subject of his 
infidelity. Now, if any of these gentlemen, after his death, had 
lamented his infidelity in writing of hin to the public, it would 
have been consistent with their conduct towards him during his 
life. But in his letters to Mr. Moore, and in all Mr. Moore’s 
account of their intercourse, there is not a vestige of any expos- 
tulation or argument on the subject addressed to him by Mr. 
Moore. He therefore comes forward now with a very ill grace, 
saying that of Lord Byron, after his death, which there is no 
evidence to shew, and not the least reason to believe, he ever 
said to him during his life. We think it quite of a piece with 
Mr, Moore’s general system of acquiescence with the influential 
~ in all its forms, to conclude, that having first courted the favour 
of Lord Byron by silence, at least, on the one hand, he now 
courts that of the public by talk on the other. 

“ The staple commodity of the present age in England,” says 
Lord Byron himself somewhere, “ is cant : cant moral, cant reli- 
gious, cant political; but always cant.” How much of this 
staple commodity there may be in Mr, Moore’s lamentations, 
we shall leave our readers to judge, 
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Lord Byron’sletters to Mr. Moorecontain nota syllable of repli- 
cation to any shadow of an expressed solicitude on the subject of 
his infidelity. It was assuredly very unkind in Mr. Moore 
not even to offer his hand to extricate him from “ the labyrinth 
in which he was bewildered ;” ‘the eclipse in which he was la- 
bouring :” more especially as, from the confidence with which 
Mr. Moore ascribes error to Lord Byron, he must be himself in the 
possession of something very nearly approaching the infallibility 
of the Catholic church. A man cannot say unhesitatingly, that 
another is grossly wrong, unless in the confidence that he him- 
self is perfectly right. We think it, therefore, a very unfriendly 
measure on his part to have withheld his “short and easy 
method ” from his deistical friend, while he was yet living and 
able to profit by it; and now to come forward, shaking his head 
over him, and pelting his infidel memory with a hailstorm of 
metaphors, by way of making a good orthodox presentment of 
himself in the eyes of the religious community. But we do 
not think that any direct-dealing man, be his religious opinions 
what they may, can admire the figure which Mr. Moore makes 
on this occasion. 

In all his remarks on this subject, it is most manifest to us 
that he has no other aim than to say fine and palatable things. 
To the latter quality let those who relish them speak. To the 
former we will say a word or two. 

“The canker showed itself in the morn and dew of youth.” 
What is a canker in the morn, or a canker in the dew? He 
means, we presume, a canker on the rosebud while the morning 
dew is upon it. Does the canker-worm begin its operations by 
showing itself? Does it come with the morning dew? Neither. 
There is a false metaphor to start with. ‘The canker showed 
itself in the morn and dew of youth,” when the effect of such 
“ blastments ;”—here the canker-worm is turned into a “ blast-. 
ment,” a blastment coming with morning dew: let Mr. Moore 
watch his garden twelve months round, and if he find blight 
or blastment of any description coming with morning dew, let 
him publish the particulars of what will really be a great phyto- 
logical and meteorological discovery. Thus is the false meta- 
phor doubly falsified. ‘‘ When the effect of such blastments is 
for every reason most fatal, and, in addition to the real misfor- 
tune of being an unbeliever at any age, he exhibited the rare 
and melancholy spectacle of an unbelieving school-boy. The 
same prematurity of developement, which brought his passions 
and genius so early into action, enabled him also to anticipate 
this worst, dreariest result of reason.” We have suddenly lost 
sight of the canker-worm, and now we find that, according to 
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Mr. Moore, error is a result of reason. This is a discovery in 
logic, worthy of his preceding discoveries in physics. 

A little after this we find that “ Lord Byron had begun to be- 
wilder himself in the mazes of scepticism,” that is, in other 
words, had set about leading himself astray: a somewhat Irish 
process: “‘his mind disported itself most wantonly on the 
brink of all that is most solemn and awful;” here he is out of 
the labyrinth and on the edge of a precipice: but ‘“ he never was 
at any time of his life a confirmed unbeliever.”” Why, then, what 
was he? Mr. Moore does not know. If he was not a con- 
firmed unbeliever, he was to a certain extent a believer; and 
then the question arises, to what extent? and whether among 
all the sects into which the Christian world is divided, there 
was not one which would have received him within its pale ? 


‘“ Infidelity,” says a wiser man than Mr. Moore [Richard Payne 
Knight, in the preface to the Progress of Civil Society, p. xvii], is a 
vague term of general accusation, which every hypocrite or fanatic 
applies to those who appear to be less hypocritical or fanatical than 
himself. I shall, therefore, take no further notice of it than merely to 
say, that I have never printed or written any opinion on the subject of 
Christianity, which I cannot prove to be consistent with the duties of a 
good subject, a good citizen, and a good man: I might perhaps add, 
of a good Christian, did I understand the meaning of the term, or 
know the duties which it implies; but having found, by some little 
reading and observation, that it has not only had a different significa- 
tion in every age and country, but in the mouth of almost every indi- 
vidual who has ever used it, | will not pretend to it, till its meaning 
is so far determined, that I may know whether I can justly pretend to 
it or not. What is established by law, I respect and obey: but still, 
as it appears to me to be in many respects extremely different from 
what was inculcated by the Founder of Christianity and his immediate 
successors, I am not certain that I can thereby claim the title of a good 
Christian.” 


Mr. Moore wishes to persuade the public that he denies the 
right of private judgment in respect of religious belief. He seems 
to think that belief can be enforced, and treats disbelief as an 
offence. He talks of infidelity as “a dangerous state of freedom 
from moral responsibility.” We will cite for his instruction, a 
passage from the writings of one of the most sober-minded, 
calm-judging men, and one of the greatest benefactors of his 
species, that the modern world has produced : a religious man 
too himself: Tuomas Jerrerson. 

On the subject of religion, Jefferson writes to his young friend 
Peter Carr :— 


‘ Your reason is now mature enough to examine this object. In the 
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first place, divest yourself of all bias in favour of novelty and singularity 
of opinion. Indulge them in any other subject rather than that of 
religion, It is too important, and the consequences of error may be 
too serious. On the other hand, shake off all the fears and servile 
prejudices, under which weak minds are servilely crouched. Fix reason 
firmly in her seat, and call to her tribunal every fact, every opinion. 
Question with boldness even the existence of a God; because if there 
be one, he must more approve the homage of reason, than of blindfolded 
fear. You will naturally examine, first, the religion of your own country. 
* * * * * * * 


‘ Do not be frightened from this inquiry by any fear of its conse- 
quences. If it ends in a belief that there is no God, you will find 
incitements to virtue in the comfort and pleasantness you feel in its 
exercise, and the love of others which it will procure you. If you find 
reason to believe there is a God, a consciousness that you are acting 
under his eye, and that he approves you, will be a vast additional 
incitement; if that there be a future state, the hope of a happy exist- 
ence in that, increases the appetite to deserve it : if that Jesus was also 
a God, you will be comforted by a belief of his aid and love. In fine, 
I repeat, you must Jay aside all prejudice on both sides, and neither 
believe nor reject any thing, because any other person or description of 
persons, have rejected or believed it. Your own reason is the only 
oracle given you by heaven, and you are answerable not for the right- 
ness, but uprightness of the decision. —Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol. ii, 
pp. 216, 218. 

In another place, Jefferson writes to Dr. Rush ;— 

‘I am averse to the communication of my religious tenets to the 
public ; because it would countenance the presumption of those who 
have endeavoured to draw them before that tribunal, and to seduce 
public opinion to erect itself into that inquisition over the rights of 
conscience, which the laws have so justly proscribed. Jt behoves every 
man who values liberty of conscience for himself, to resist invasions 
of it in the case of others; or their case may, by change of circum- 
stances, become his own. It behoves him too, in his own case, to give 
no example of concession, betraying the common right of independent 
opinion, by answering questions of faith, which the laws have left 
between God and himself.’—Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol. iii, p. 515. 

Mr. Moore makes his friend “answerable for the rightness of 
the decision” and as far as in him lies, “ invades the liberty of 
conscience in others,” and “ betrays the common right of inde- 
pendent opinion.” 

Of Matthews, Mr. Moore writes thus :— 


‘ Of this remarkable young man, Charles Skinner Matthews, I have 
already had occasion to speak, but the high station which he held in 
Lord Byron’s affection all ebaleuthen, may justify a somewhat ampler 
tribute to his memory. There have seldom, perhaps, started together 
in life, so many youths of high promise and hope, as were to be found 
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among the society of which Lord Byron formed a part at Cambridge. 
Of some of these, the names have since eminently distinguished them- 
selves in the world, as the mere mention of Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. 
William Bankes, is sufficient to testify; while in the instance of another 
of this lively circle, Mr. Scrope Davies, the only regret of his friends 
is, that the social wit of which he is such a master, should, in the 
memories of his hearers alone, be likely to leave any record of its 
brilliancy. Among all these young men of learning and talent 
(cluding Byron himself, whose genius was, however, as yet, ‘an 
undiscovered world,”) the superiority, in almost every department of 
intellect, seems to have been, by the ready consent of all, awarded to 
Matthews ; a concurrence of homage, which considering the persons 
from whom it came, gives such a high notion of the powers of his mind 
at that period, as renders the thought of what he might have been, if 
spared, a matter of interesting, though vain and mournful speculation. 
To mere mental pre-eminence, unaccompanied by the kindlier qualities 
of the heart, such a tribute, however deserved, might not perhaps have 
been so uncontestedly paid. But young Matthews appears, in spite of 
some little asperities of temper and manner, which he was already 
beginning to soften down when snatched away,—to have been one of 
those rare individuals who, while they command deference, can, at the 
same time win regard, and who, as it wére, relieve the intense feeling of 
admiration which they excite, by blending it with love. 

‘To his religious opinions, and their unfortunate coincidence with ° 
those of Lord Byron, | have before adverted. Like his noble friend, 
ardent in the pursuit of truth, he, like him, had unluckily lost his way 
in seeking her, “ the light that led astray” being by both friends mis- 
taken for hers. That in his scepticism he proceeded any further than 
Lord Byron, or ever suffered his doubting, but still ingenuous, mind to 
persuade itself into the “ incredible creed” of atheism, is I find, (not- 
withstanding an assertion in a letter of the noble poet to this effect) 
disproved by the testimony of those among his relations and friends, 
who are the most ready to admit, and of course lament, his other 
heresies; nor should I have felt that 1 had any right to allude thus to 
the religious opinions of one, who had never, by promulgating his 
heterodoxy, brought himself within the jurisdiction of the public, had 
not the wrong impression, as it appears, given of those opinions, on the 
authority of lord Byron, rendered it an act of justice to both friends 
to remove the imputation,’—pp. 277, 279. 


This passage contains several points worthy of remark: Ist., 
the highest possible panegyric on the moral and intellectual 
excellence of an individual, whose religious opinions were unfor- 
tunately like lord Byron’s, though what lord Byron’s opinions 
were, as we have just seen, Mr. Moore does not know. 2nd, 
that Mr. Moore himself can most clearly distinguish the light of 
truth from the light that leads astray, though he had the unkind- 
ness never to shew his friend a glimpse of the former, basking 
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as he does in its meridian blaze. 3rd, that it is an act of justice 
to both friends to prove that one had grossly misrepresented the 
other. 4th, that the friends of Mr. Matthews, of course, lament 
his heresies ; they lament them as a matter of course.—Why, of 
course? There is nothing stated respecting them but that they 
were his friends. They might have agreed or disagreed with 
him. “Of course”, says Mr. Moore, they disagreed with 
him. Why of course? we repeat. There can be but one 
answer: because it is of course that Mr. Moore should say of 
those he wishes to flatter just what he thinks the majority of 
his readers would wish to have said. 

We next come to the following fantastical speculation about 
the poems to Thyrza : 


‘It was about the time when he was bitterly feeling, and express- 
ing, the blight, which his heart had suffered from areal object of affec- 
tion, that his poems on the death of an imaginary one, ‘“ Thyrza,” 
were written; nor is it any wonder, when we consider the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which these beautiful effusions flowed from his 
fancy, that of all his strains of pathos, they should be the most touch- 
ing and most pure. They were, indeed, the essence, the abstract 
spirit, as it were, of many griefs ;—a confluence of sad thoughts from 
many sources of sorrow, refined and warmed in their passage through 
his fancy, and forming thus one deep reservoir of mournful feeling. In 
retracing the happy hours he had known with the friends now lost, all 
the ardent tenderness of his youth came back upon him. 

‘His school-sports with the favourites of his boy-hood, Wingfield 
and Tattersall—his summer days with Long, and those evenings of 
music and romance, which he had dreamed away in the society of his 
adopted brother, Eddlestone—all these recollections of the young and 
dead now came to mingle themselves in his mind with the image of 
her who, though living, was, for him, as much lost as they, and dif- 
fused that general feeling of sadness through his soul, which found a 
vent in these poems. No friendship, however warm, could have 
inspired sorrow so passionate, as no love, however pure, could have 
kept passion so chastened. It was the blending of the two affections 
in his memory and imagination, that thus gave birth to an ideal object 
combining the best features of both, and drew from him these saddest 
and tenderest of love-poems, in which we find all the depth and intensity 
of real feeling touched over with such a light as no reality ever wore.”— 
pp. 302, 303. 


This passage presents a curious instance of confusion of 
imagery :—A blight is felt: a blight is expressed: the heart 
suffers a blight from an object of affection: the effusions that 
flow from the fancy become touching and pure strains: these 
again become an essence, an abstract spirit: these are changed 
into a confluence of streams from many sources; and these, 
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being refined and warmed, form a reservoir. Effusions, strains, 
essences, confluent streams, are all different and discrepant 
things ; and though streams may fill a reservoir, they cannot 
form one. And, after all, depth and intensity are touched over 
with light. No doubt this is all very pretty, and sweetly senti- 
mental. 

A little further on in the volume is the following still more 
fantastical passage : 

‘In all such speculations and conjectures as to what might have 
been, under more favourable circumstances, his character, it is in- 
variably to be borne in mind, that his very defects were among the 
elements of his greatness, and that it was out of the struggle between 
the good and evil principles of his nature that his mighty genius drew 
its strength. A more genial and fostering introduction into life, while 
it would doubtless have softened and disciplined his mind, might have 
impaired its vigour; and the same influence that would have diffused 
smoothness and happiness over his life, might have been fatal to 
its glory. Ina short poem of his,* which appears to have been pro- 
duced at Athens (as I find it written on a leaf of the original MS. of 
Childe Harolde, and dated “ Athens, 1811”) there are two lines which, 
though hardly intelligible as connected with the rest of the poem, may, 
taken separately, be interpreted as implying a sort of prophetic con- 
sciousness that it was out of the wreck and ruin of all his hopes the im- 
mortality of his name was to arise : 

‘ Dear object of defeated care, 

Though now of love and thee bereft, 
To reconcile me with despair, 

Thine image and my tears are left. 
’Tis said with sorrow Time can cope, 

But this I feel can ne’er be true ; 
For, by the death-blow of my hope, 

My memory immortal grew !’—p. 323. 


This is really curious. Here is a gentleman dabbling all his 
life in poetry and criticism, and still incapable of seizing a mean- 
ing so obvious, that it is most marvellous how any one could 
miss it. By the death-blow of my hope—the blow that deprived 
me of the original of this picture—my memory grew immortal :— 
my remembrance of her became so strong that it shews not the 
slightest symptom of decay ; now, when after a lapse of time I look 
at her picture, the — feelings of memory are as vivid as on 
the day I lost her. This proves that “ Time cannot cope with 
sorrow.” Mr. Moore, however, expounds the passage thus : 

By the death-blow of my -_ in the loss of this object, I laid 
the foundation of an immortal memory for myself: of my being 





* Written beneath the picture of ——., 
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immortally remembered. This proves that “ Time cannot cope 
with sorrow.” A most contorted interpretation, and a most ex- 
emplary non sequitur. 

his specimen of Mr. Moore’s method of understanding his 
friend’s poetry speaks very ill for the sort of selection he has 
been likely to make from his remains. 

The publication of Childe Harold—the non-publication of 
Hints from Horace, an imitation of the Art of Poetry—the man- 
ner in which Mr. Moore scraped acquaintance with Lord Byron 
(a phrase which we use designedly, because we find it so felici- 
tously illustrated in this very curious procedure) —the history of 
Lord Byron’s life at Newstead and in London—the publication of 
the Giaour, Bride of Abydos, and Corsair—his marriage with 
Miss Milbanke, the daughter of Sir Ralph Noel Milbanke, on the 
2nd of January, 1815—his share in the management of Drury 
Lane Theatre—his separation from his wife in January, 1816— 
and his final departure from England on the 25th of April, 1816, 
are the principal events recorded in the remainder of this 
volume. No new light, as we have said, is thrown upon any- 
thing about which the public curiosity had been strongly ex- 
cited: but there is a great deal of detail about minute corrections 
of the press, about alterations and re-alterations in that very 
important theatrical state-paper, the Address for the opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre; a great deal of gossip about all sorts of peo- 
ple, much that should not have been published, and more that is 
not worth publishing ; some peeps behind the curtain of the 
Edinburgh Review, for which the parties principally implicated 
inthat shallow and dishonest publication will scarcely thank the 
exhibitor; a few things said, and many hinted, about Lord 
Byron’s amours ; a few touches on the politics of Lord Byron 
and his biographer ; and a speculation by Mr. Moore about the 
usual unhappiness of intellectual persons in marriage. 

The gossip about individuals is given with one or two pecu- 
liarities worthy of note. An initial is given in one page which 
sets the reader guessing; a name is given in another which 
saves him the trouble; or circumstances are so detailed as to 
point to the name unerringly. 1n one page we find “ Bold W.” 
going to be thrown out of a window; in another we find a 
friendly mention of ‘‘ Bold Webster.” A gentleman who some- 
times neglects to send remittances is always Mr. H.: a gentle- 
man who sometimes sends them is always Mr. Hanson. In one 
place lord Byron sees S * * * ’s mistress and her mother in an 
opposite box at the theatre; and who S* * *’s mistress was 
is indicated a dozen lines lower :— 


‘Went to my box at Covent-Garden to night; and my delicacy 
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felt a little shocked at seeing S * **’s mistress (who, to my certain 
knowledge, was actually educated from her birth for her profession) 
sitting with her mother, ‘ a three-piled b——d, b d-major to the 
army,’ in a private box opposite. I felt rather indignant; but, casting 
my eyes round the house, in the next box to me, and the next, and the 
next, were the most distinguished old and young Babylonians of 
quality—so I burst out a laughing. It was really odd; lady * * 
divorced—lady * *, and her daughter, lady * *, both divorceable— 
Mrs. * *, in the next, the like, and still nearer * * * * * *! Whatan 
assemblage to me, who know all their histories. It was as if the house 
had been divided between your public and your understood courtesans; 
but the intriguantes much outnumbered the regular mercenaries. On 
the other side were only Pauline and her mother, and, next box to her, 
three of inferior note. Now, where lay the difference between her 
and her mamma, and lady * * and daughter? except that the two 
last may enter Carleton and any other house, and the two first are 
limited to the opera and b——house. How I do delight in observ- 
ing life as it really is!—and myself, after all, the worst of any. But, 
no matter—I must avoid egotism, which, just now, would be no 
vanity.’—p. 470. 


Now as there were only one mother and daughter opposite, 
and as they were Pauline and her mother, S * * *’s mistress 
was Pauline. Who S * * * was, is therefore as clear as if his 
name had been printed. The volume abounds with these mock- 
eries of reserve. 

In other cases, and there is an instance in the last-cited pas- 
sage, asterisks only are given, which communicate nothing. 
The following is another instance :— 

‘ To-morrow there is a party of purple at the ‘blue’ Miss * * *’s. 
Shall I go? Um !—I don’t much affect your blue-bottles; but one 
ought to be civil. There will be (‘I guess now, as the Americans 
say), the Staéls and Mackintoshes—good—the * ** s and * * *s— 
not so good—the * * * s, &c. &c.—good for nothing. Perhaps that 
blue-winged Kashmirian butterfly of book-learning, lady * * *, will be 
there. I hope so; it is a pleasure to look upon that most beautiful of 
faces.’—p. 458. 

What can be the possible use of printing such passages ? 
Sometimes we have things in this way :— 


(ES. Git Gemetiet Fe Se ee Se eee ee eo? Le 
p- 558. 

The extreme folly of such.a specimen of publication is really 
sufficiently ludicrous to amount to an excellent jest. Oh! the 
anecdote, indeed! This should stand at the head of anecdotes 
of book-making, if ever Sholto and Reuben Percy take them in 
hand. 
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We shall cite two passages which throw a little light on the 


politics of Lord Byron, and still more on those of his biogra- 
pher :— 


‘It was at this time that Lord Byron became acquainted (and, I 
regret to have to add, partly through my means) with Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, the editor of the well-known weekly journal, the Examiner. 
This gentleman I had myself formed an acquaintance with in the year 
1811, and, in common with a large portion of the public, entertained a 
sincere admiration of his talents and courage as a journalist. The 
interest I took in him personally had been recently much increased 
by the manly spirit which he had displayed throughout a prosecution 
instituted against himiself and his brother, for a libel that had appeared 
in their paper on the Prince Regent, and in consequence of which they 
were both sentenced to imprisonment for two years. It will be recol- 
lected that there existed among the Whig party, at this period,a strong 
feeling of indignation at the late defection from themselves and their 
principles of theillustrious personage, who had beensolong looked up to 
as the friend and patron of both. Being myself, at the time, warmly,— 
perhaps, intemperately,—under the influence of this feeling, I regarded 
the fate of Mr. Hunt with more than common interest, and, imme- 
diately on my arrival in town, paid him a visit in his prison. On 
mentioning the circumstance, soon after, to Lord Byron, and describing 
my surprise at the sort of luxurious comforts with which I had found the 
wit in the dungeon surrounded,—his trellised flower-garden without, 
and his books, busts, pictures, and piano-forte within,—the noble poet, 
whose political views of the case coincided entirely with my own, 
expressed a strong wish to pay a similar tribute of respect to Mr. Hunt, 
and accordingly, a‘day or two after, we proceeded for that purpose to 
the prison. The introduction which then took place was soon followed 
by a request from Mr. Hunt that we would dine with him, and the 
noble poet having good-naturedly accepted the invitation, the Cold 
Bath Fields prison had, in the month of June, 1813, the honour of 
receiving Lord Byron, as a guest, within its walls.’—pp. 400, 401. 


It was, we believe, in Horsemonger-Lane gaol, and not in that 
of Cold-Bath-Fields, that Mr. Leigh Hunt was imprisoned. Mr. 
Moore is too genteel to know one gaol from another. But it 
appears that Mr. Moore’s patriotic sympathy was aroused on 
this occasion, not by the specific case of oppression, but by its 
coincidence with the Prince Regent’s defection from the Whigs. 
If the Whigs had been in place, Mr. Hunt, as a part of the 
arrangement, might have been very properly in gaol. If Mr. 
Moore should say, the Whigs would not have sent him there, 
let our present Whig attorney-general answer him for us. It is 
always, quo, non quomodo, with Mr. Moore. His movement to 
the state prison was not a patriotic, nor a philosophic, nor a 
philanthropic, movement. It was a Whig movement. He has 
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thought proper to apologise for it, and we have translated his 
apology into _— English. 

The second passage is this : 

‘On the second of June, in presenting a petition to the House of 
Lords, he made his third and last appearance as an orator, in that 
assembly. In his way home from the House that day, he called, I 
remember, at my lodgings, and found me dressing in a very great 
hurry for dinner. He was, I recollect, in a state of most humourous 
exaltation after his display, and, while I hastily went on with my task 
in the dressing-room, continued to walk up and down the adjoining 
chamber, spouting forth for me, in a sort of mock-heroic voice, detached 
sentences of the speech he had just been delivering. ‘I told them,” 
he said, “that it was a most flagrant violation of the constitution— 
that, if such things were permitted, there was an end of English free- 
dom, and that—” “ But what was this dreadful grievance?” I asked, 
interrupting him in his eloquence. ‘The grievance?” he repeated, 
pausing as if to consider—‘ Oh, that I forget.”* It is impossible, of 
course, to convey an idea of the dramatic humour with which he gave 
effect to these words, but his look and manner on such occasions were 
irresistibly comic, and it was, indeed, rather in such turns of fun and 
oddity than in any more elaborate exhibition of wit that the pleasantry 
of his conversation existed.’—p. 402. 


A man in earnest would not have —— in parliament about 
a grievance, without believing that the thing spoken of was a 
grievance. A man in earnest would not, having spoken of a 
public grievance in parliament, have afterwards professed to 
forget what the grievance was. A man, whether in earnest or 
not himself, would not, in speaking to a man whom he believed 
to be in earnest, have treated his own advocacy of public griev- 
ances as a jest. Lord Byron would not have spoken in this 
strain to Mr. Shelley. And a man, whose own political 
opinions were anything but a farce, would not record an anec- 
dote, so discreditable to both parties, as a mere piece of pleasantry, 
and nothing more. 

The only political affairs about which Lord Byron seems to 
have felt any real and earnest interest, within the period here 
recorded, were those of Napoleon. He concluded a journal 
which he had kept for some time, and from which Mr. Moore 
has given ample extracts, in these words : 

‘ April 19th, 1814.—There is ice at both poles, north and south—. 
all extremes are the same—amisery belongs tothe highest and the lowest 
only,—to the emperor and the beggar, when unsixpenced and unthroned. 
There is, to be sure, a damned insipid medium—an equinoctial line— 
no one knows where, except upon maps and measurement. 





* This speech was on presenting a Petition from Ma‘or Cartwright. 
VOL, Xi1.— Westminster Review. x 
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‘And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.’ 


‘] will keep no further journal of that same hesternal torch-light ; 
and, to prevent me from returning, like a dog, to the vomit of memory, 
I tear out the remaining leaves of this volume, and write in Ipecacu- 
anha,—that the Bourbons are restored!!! Hang up philosophy. To 
be sure, I have loug despised myself and man, but I never spat in the 
face of my species before—‘ O fool! I shall go mad.’—pp. 513, 514. 


Lord Byron wished to serve Mr. Coleridge. He persuaded 
Mr. Murray to publish Christabel. He tried, through Mr. Moore, 
to persuade Mr. Jeffrey to review it favorably in the Edinburgh 
Review. But Mr. Jeffrey knew better than to compromise the 
character of his publication, by giving a true and just account 
of any literary work, even to please his new friend Lord Byron. 
This most beautiful little poem was therefore consigned to the 
hands of that one of Mr. Jeffrey's coadjutors, who combined the 
most profound ignorance, and the grossest obtuseness of intel- 
lect, with the most rancorous malignity, and the most unblush- 
ing literary dishonesty. The Edinburgh Review has furnished 
many specimens of all these qualities: but in this article on 
Coleridge’s Christabel, they were all combined in the most 
striking degree. Every thing was garbled, falsified, distorted, 
misrepresented. The Review has not destroyed Mr. Coleridge’s 
poetical fame: that was, and is, beyond its reach: but it 
destroyed his chance of ———, by extinguishing curiosity 
towards his poem at the time of its publication, at a time 
especially, when to have assisted him to that share of public 
attention which he has always merited as a poet, would, P ce 
nothing more than an act of justice, have had the effect of an 
act of generosity. Of course, neither was to be expected from 
the Edinburgh Review. 

We must say a word or two more about Mr. Moore’s figures. 
The following 1s a curious specimen :-— 


‘There is a healthfulness in the moral feeling so unaffectedly ex- 
pressed in this letter, which seems to answer for a heart sound at the 
core, however passion might have scorched it.’—p, 231-2, 


What is the relation between scorching and a sound core? 
Half the metaphor is from a rotten apple, and half from a roasted 
one. 

Mr. Moore never produces a figure that will stand the test of 
analysis. His figures are all made up of disparates and non- 
existences. We do not know in all his writings, a single ex- 
ception to this rule. The more his images are examined, the 
more unreal and incoherent they appear. ‘Throughout the pre- 
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sent work, he seems often to aim at simplicity: a good aim, but 
not easily attainable by one who has so long indulged in the 
rhetoric of false sentiment. He writes figures in spite of him- 
self, and the only result of his endeavour at a simple and natu- 
ral style is, that, by not fixing his attention on any predominant 
image, he makes his figurative language more than ever chaotic 
and caleidoscopical. We will give one example taken at ran- 
dom. 


‘ When we look back to the unbridled career, of which his marriage 
was meant to be the goal,—to the rapid and restless course in which 
his life had run along, like a burning train, through a series of wan- 
derings, adventures, successes, and passions, the fever of all which 
was still upon him, when, with the same headlong recklessness, he 
rushed into this marriage—it can but little surprise us, that in the 
space of one short year, he should not have been able to recover all at 
once from his bewilderment, or to settle down into that tame level of 
conduct which the officious spies of his privacy required. As well 
might it be expected that a steed like his own Mazeppa’s, should stand 
still, when reined, without chafing or champing the bit.’—p. 649, 650. 


What a chaos with horses, goals, fire-trains, fevers, levels, 
and bewilderments! And this is about the ordinary style of 
the work. 

The volume contains many allusions to persons who have 
never obtruded themselves on public notice, and whose names 
and circumstances ought not to have been dragged before the 
world. It is, on the whole, a production little instructive to 
the reader, little creditable to the author, little honorable to its 
subject: a speculation, perhaps a profitable one, on the public 
appetite for gossip, backed by a systematical deference to every 
widely-diffused prejudice, and to every doctrine and opinion 
which the influential classes of readers desiie to be popular. 
And amongst these classes, the influential in the press are by 
no means forgotten. The “great talents” of Mr. Thomas 
Barnes, of the Times; the “ingenious and remarkable” Mr. 
Hogg, of Blackwood’s Magazine ; the ‘“ most gifted of critics,” 
Mr. Jeffrey, and so forth, receive, and of course repay, the meed 
of just and discriminating praise. 


Discedo Alczeus puncto illius. Ille meo quis ? 
Quis, nisi Callimachus ? 


We shall, for the reasons assigned in the commencement 
of this article, postpone our observations on the personal cha- 
racter of Lord Byron, and on some other matters, till we have 
gone through the second volume. Amongst the other matters, 


we include the whole of his amours, and the illustrations of the 
x2 
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morality of the higher classes in this country, which his adven- 
tures and correspondence afford. 

We have given very fair specimens of the matter and manner 
of the volume before us, and an outline of its contents, with 
such remarks as were imperiously demanded from us by our 
sense of the moral duty of exhibiting to our readers the real 
scope and purpose of a series of shallow sophisms and false 
assumptions, wrapped up in bundles of metaphors, put forth 
with a specious semblance of reason and liberality, and directed 
to the single end of upholding all abuses and delusions by which 
the aristocracy profit. In the second volume, Mr. Moore will 
be on more perilous ground. To do justice to his friends who 
are gone, and to please those among the living, whose favor he 
most studiously courts in his writings, must be, in the treat- 
ment of that period which his second volume will embrace, im- 
possible. He will endeavour to do both, after his fashion : 
and we think we can pretty accurately anticipate the result. 





Art. II].—Kralodworsky Rukopis. Zbjrka Staroéeskych Zpiewo- 
prawnych Basnj, s niekolika ginymi Staroceskymi Zpiewy. Nalezen 
a wydan od Waclawa Hanky, knihownjka k. narodnjho Musea ; 
s diegopisnym uwodem od Waclawa Aloysia Swobody c. k. prof : 
tr: Human. W Praze. 1829. 
Kéniginhofer Handschrift, §c. i. e. Manuscript of the Queen’s Court ; 
a collection of Old Bohemian Lyrico-Epic Songs, with other 
ancient Bohemian poems. Discovered and published by Wen- 
ceslaus Hanka, and translated by Wenceslaus Aloys Swoboda. 
Prague. 1829. 


MONG the Slavonian nations there has been of late years a 

strong literary excitement—and contributions have been in- 
dustriously levied on all the accessible records of antiquity. 
The stream of inquiry has strongly set upon the traditions and 
the fragments of the past, while such of its remains as still 
live in the memories and the songs of the people, have been 
gathered together with the most devoted zeal. The political 
position of all of the Slavonic races will explain the reason of 
this tendency to look rather backwards on that which has been 
than forwards to that which shall be. In despotic countries 
men cannot engage in discussions which regard the present or 
the future without giving umbrage to those whose quiet might 
be disturbed, if it were discovered and proclaimed that 
some concessions must be made to advancing civilization. 
The mind fettered in its inquiries and fearful of their conse- 
quences cannot expatiate widely—nor desire nobly—nor 
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enlarge proudly—in the prison-house where a censorship has 

laced it. It seeks rather some scene—some subject—where 
it may revel in its own free will—pursue its unmolested 
dreamings, and indulge its generous affections. And this it 
does in the retrospect of the past. To rear up piles of policy 
and power out of its patriotic hopes is wholly prohibited ; its 
only privilege is to revert to those realities which memory offers 
to it from the days of old. Independence, liberty, self-govern- 
ment, are blessings which it may dwell upon as having been— 
but which it would be dangerous to anticipate as yet to be. 
Yet it is curious, it is instructive, to see how the full tide of 
affection rushes back upon the events with which national 
glory and greatness are connected; how the love of country 
Imgers among those circumstances where it may wander 
about unchecked—how fondly every name is cherished that 
battled for fatherland and freedom ; how thoughts which may 
not be expressed tinge other thoughts that may, and enable 
one to discover in the slight motion of the surface the deep 
strong current below. 

It has been estimated, and the estimate is probably rather 
under the real number, that more than sixty millions of men 
speak the Slavonic dialects—and occupy nearly one half of the 
whole European territory. Whence they came and how they 
spread is an inquiry with which many authors have occupied 
themselves with very fruitless toil. Under the name of bar- 
barians—Goths, Vandals, Huns, Slaves, and Sarmatians, 
have been confounded by those who know nothing of their 
language, literature, or history. 

The Slavonian tribes may be conveniently arranged into 
eight great classes—the Russian, Servian, Croatian, and Wen- 
dish, make the south-eastern division: and the north-western 
division consists of the Bohemian, Slovakian, Polish and Sor- 
bian ; Russia has about forty-five millions of Slavonian subjects ; 
Austria fifteen millions; Prussia two-and-a-half millions ; 
Turkey two millions; Cracow one hundred thousand ; Montinegro 
sixty thousand, and Saxony fifty thousand. Of these again about 
forty millions are of the Greek, twenty millions of the Roman 
Catholic, and two of the Protestant rituals ;—and the affiliated 
but distinct languages of the several divisions are the Russ 
spoken in Russia; the Servian in Servia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and 
with some modifications in Bulgaria—the Croatian in Croatia, 
west Hungary, Dalmatia and the Adriatic coasts—the Wendish, 
the dialect of Illyria, and in that part of Austrian Slavonia 
known as the land of the Wends, or of the Slovenians; the 
Bohemian being the language of Bohemia and Moravia; the 
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Slovakian that of Upper Hungary; the Sorbian that of Lausitz 
anciently Sorabia; and lastly the Polish of Poland and Polish 
Silesia. All these branches probably descend from the ancient 
Slavonian, the Lingua Slavica, which is still used in the church 
services of Russia. The Russians and Servians have preserved 
the Slavonic alphabet, modified, however, to more elegant forms. 
The Poles and Bohemians have adopted the Latin character, 
producing their peculiar sounds by combinations of the letters. 
Many of the other races have combined the two alphabets, 
retaining the Slavonian letters wherever they found no 
representative in the Roman, and using the Roman wherever 
they were absolutely synonymous with the Slavonian. In 
some respects these nations have been benefitted by the tardy 
birth of their literature—the Russians having discarded many 
supernumerary and useless letters of the old church alphabet, 
and the Servians have discarded more; so that the Servian 
orthography is simple, intelligible and beautiful, while that 
of the more cultivated Slavonic nations, whose books and 
written language have existed for centuries, is encumbered with 
many inconveniences, difficulties and contradictions, of which it 
is now not easy, from long and stubborn habit, to get rid. 

It has been the fate of the Slavonian people to be visited 
with much contempt and vituperation from those who, without 
any means of accurate judgment, take pleasure and pride in 
flinging out their scorn upon nations. To study—to inquire— 
to inform themselves before-hand, is no part of the business of 
these precipitate misanthropists. They can judge, and condemn, 
and vilify millions, on a thousandth part of the evidence they 
would require for the castigation of a single pick-pocket. And 
the matter is yet worse when misfortune itself is made the 
ground of calumny. M. Hacquet, in describing Illyria and 
Dalmatia, abuses all the Slavonians as thieves, and says that 
they sit content and pleased under the yoke of the most odious 
despotism. Even Hungarians, themselves, in turn the objects 
of attack, have been found to fling upon their Slavonian 
neighbours such contumelies as “ good-for-nothing, clay-soiled, 
miserable, head-and-foot-straw-covered T%ts.”* One public 
instructor} has the kindness to bid his readers remember that 
the “Slavonian people are made of other materials than the 
Germans (according to him God hath not, as holy writ with 
equal truth and beauty assures us, made of one blood all nations 
upon earth) that they are by nature of another order of men— 








ee Hitvany, tsapés, élhetetlen, korolaba Totok.’-- Dugonics in his 
celebrated romance “ Etelka.”’ 
+ Neumanns Natur des Menschen, i, 59-62, 
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given by the eternal purposes of Providence to be subjects of those 
Germans who are the ornaments of creation, and the sovereigns of 
the world for ever.” Ignorantand insolent calumniator! compared 
to whom the meanest peasant of Slavonia is an object of interest 
and affection in the mind of any good man. And in the same 
spirit does the flippant Abbé de Pradt exclaim, “ For me Europe 
finishes at the Oder. On the other side is a language strange 
to Europe [strange to you, most learned Abbé !|— Poland is not 
Asia—but—it is not Europe.” —“ Among the Poles the eye loses 
all its expression—the dwellings are abodes of misery, filth, and 
vermin,” * and so forth. 

In the name of justice—in the name of common sense—in 
the name of humanity—if nations are thus to be sentenced, let 
it be by competent tribunals, It is beyond all endurance that 
such professional and shallow slanderers as these should be 
allowed to run about the world with their unholy missions of 
war and evil will. In the different branches of the Slavonian 
stem there is alike the greatness which imposes, and the feeble- 
ness which demands respect. They affect us by gigantic 
political power on the.one side, and interest us by their enslaved 
position on the other. The might of Russia—the struggles of 
Poland—the old glories of Bohemia—each in its turn is an 
object well fitted to engage the philanthropist and the philoso- 
pher. And little indeed have they studied the history of man, 
and most ill qualified are they to judge of his destiny and his 
deservings,—who see, even in his lowest degradation, any thing 
but a claim upon them to help, to encourage, and to elevate 
him. Deep as he may be in the dust, his origin and his end 
are as divine as theirs — he is as worthy as they of kindness—and 
far worthier of mercy. 

It is not intended here to indulge in any of those vague terms 
of laudation, which if more amiable, are just as little discerning 
as this language of dispraise. Yet no one can have visited the 
Slavonian nations without observing the patient endurance with 
which they pursue their daily labours, whether agricultural or 
commercial—the habitual serenity, which if it deny them the 
more violent ebullition of pleasure, saves them from the gloom 
of deep despondency—the love of music so universal that, as 
Schafferich says, ‘‘ Wherever the Slavonian woman is, there is 
song—song that fills house and garden, hill and valley, field 
and forest, orchard and vineyard. She sings in the summer 
heats, in the labour of the day ; in hunger and thirst she sings.” 
—their nationality, which has preserved their language through 





* Histoire de l’Ambassade en Varsovie, p. 71-3, 
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a thousand invasions ; their peaceful, social spirit. In a word, 
their history is neither tainted with violence nor polluted with 
blood, while it offers all the interest of remarkable events and 
the relief of highly-distinguished actors. 

The Bohemians, whose name is derived from Bojohemum, 
or Home of the Bojers, occupied Bohemia inthe sixth century, and 
call themselves Ceskians or Cechians, and their country Cechy. Of 
the whole number of inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia about 
two thirds are Slavonians, the rest are for the most part of 
Teutonic race. Their language has, perhaps, been more acted 
on than any other of Slavonian origin by foreign dialects. 
It lends itself with great readiness to almost every form of 
verse, and has been very successfully used in most of the ancient 
classical measures. In the present generation it has been the 
object of a very patriotic attention on the part of its possessors 
—and a new enthusiasm for its cultivation has met the repeated 
attempts of the Austrian government to discourage and extin- 
guish it. In every department of the belles lettres, and in many 
of the departments of history and science, writers have appeared 
whose pens might probably have been allowed to rest, but for 
the indirect attempts to suppress all Bohemian pleadings. The 
pride and patriotism of the nation are now engaged in the 
struggle for the preservation of the national idiom, whose 
extinction has netbeans been retarded many centuries by the 
measures taken to uproot it. 

Waclaw Hanka, the discoverer of the curious manuscript, 
the title of the second edition of which heads this article, was 
born at Hofenowes in 1791. His father was a farmer, and up 
to the sixteenth year of his age, young Waclaw assisted him in 
the toils of the field. He passed his summers without instruc- 
tion, and when in winter the inclemency of the weather put an 
end to out-of-door labour, he repaired to the village school, and 
got such knowledge as was there accessible. From the spring 
to the winter he usually watched his father’s sheep. The 
elements of Latin he learned at home, and afterwards completed 
his knowledge of it at Hradeckralowé (Koniggratz). He studied 
philosophy at Prague, and law at Vienna. His mother tongue 
was —_ the object of his passion, and in his earliest days “ he 
moralised in song.” Polish and Servian troops had been 
quartered on his father’s farm, and from these he learned those 
several dialects. Having excited some attention, the great 
philologist Dobrowsky became his patron and instructor. His 
Starobyla Skladanie, of which five volumes have been published 
is one of the most valuable contributions to the ancient 
literature of Bohemia, But the bringing out the Kralodworsky 
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MSS. is undoubtedly thecircumstance which has most redounded 
to Hanka’s fame. Dobrowsky, in his History of Bohemian 
Literature, speaks of them as models for facility of style, purity 
and correctness of language, grace and strength of expression. 
Their publication created a strong feeling among all the Slavonian 
nations, obtained for Hanka many and deserved honours, and 
may be considered certainly the most important addition ever 
made by one individual to the archives of popular Slavonian 
poetry. 

The discovery was in this wise. In the year 1817, Hanka 
had been visiting one of his friends at Kralodworsky, a town 
which suffered with many others from the terrible visitations 
of Zizka. He there heard, that in an under vault of the church 
tower, a bundle of arrows lay, and had lain there from the time 
of Zizka. Hedescended to see them, and while walking about 
the place, his foot struck against a quantity of parchment do- 
cuments—he found they were covered with Latin letters, and 
soon observed that the writing was Bohemian. To such a man 
the transport of such a discovery may well be conceived. He 
sent to the authorities of the tewn one of the first transcripts 
he made, who shared in his enthusiasm, and presented the MS. 
to him as areward. He afterwards deposited it in the national 
Museum of Prague. 

The latest date that has been assigned to the MS. is a.p. 1310, 
but to many of its contents a remoter origin is attributed, 
and with much probability. It is a collection of poems— 
certainly by different authors—and most likely of distinct 
epochs. The zeal of some Bohemian critics has unreasonably 
carried their authorship into the heathen age—to the time of 
the heroes they celebrate. The rhythmus is good, the versifi- 
cation quvanilg excellent ; but the pieces are all written as if 
they were prose, in one continuous course. The German trans- 
lations, by Swoboda, which accompany this edition, are excellent 
—the explanatory notes useful and appropriate. Of these 
compositions Gothe, whose mind seems in everlasting vibration 
from one topic of high poetic interest to another, has often 
spoken with warm admiration. Admiral Shishkov has translated 
them into Russian; Brodzinski and Kucharski into Polish, so 
that no sanction seems wanting for the dedication to this topic 
of some of our pages. 

The poems consist of epic and lyric pieces—or rather of his- 
torical Ballads and songs ; the whole are no less remarkable for 
their simplicity and strength, than for their flowing and regular 
versification. 

The most striking of these historical ballads is gertainly that 
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of Zaboj. Its measure is various, and adapted to the senti- 
ments conveyed. It begins by describing a black forest, 
where is a rock, on which stands Zaboj, and having long looked 
around—hedescends,—goes from hero to hero—and after uttering 
some secret words and bending himself before the gods, the 
heroes all meet at his summons in the Black forest. Zaboj leads 
them to the deepest valley, and touches the Warito* with 
this appeal :—‘ Hearts of men and brothers! with glances of 
flame! [ sing to you a song in the deepest valley ; I sing it from 
the deep of my heart; I sing in my sorrow. Our father has left 
us, and left with us orphaned children and helpless maidens. 
He has said to none, ‘ Brother, speak to them, speak to them 
fatherly words!’ And the stranger is come, come with might, 
and a strange tongue is heard, and strange customs are among 
us, and our women and our children follow them. But our 
wives shall go with us from Wesna to Morana.+ They bring 
the sparrow-hawk from the woods, and make us bend to the 
gods they worship. We may not strike our foreheads—we may 
net bring food to the gods where our father brought it, nor sing 
the songs where he sang them. The foes have filled the forests— 
they have broken up our gods.” “ Ah, thou Ziboj, thou singest 
from heart to heart, in the midst of thy grief thou singest the 
song like Lumir;{ whose word and song shook Wysegrad and 
all lands—so movest thou thy brothers all—the gods love brave 
bards—sing on, for it comes from the heart to sing against the 
foe.” Slawoj looked upon the burning glances of the brothers, 
Slavoj thus stormed their hearts : “Two brothers were there 
whose voices were roughening into the voice of manhood; they 
went to the woods ; with the exercise of sword and battle-axe and 
the sharp spear they strengthened their arms. They made the 
woods their home, and returned to their dwellings in joy. But 
as their hand was strengthened to manhood, and their spirits 
became manhood against their foes—and as these brothers 
grew stronger too—-ha! they broke in upon the foe—they broke 
in like the tempests of heaven—and when they returned home—it 
was to be covered with blessings.” The brothers sprung upon 
Zaboj—they pressed him in their strong arms—they pressed their 
heart against his heart—they repeated again and again his words 
one to another—the night hastened onwards to the morning— 
they were all scattered out of the valley—they glided home by 
the trees—they dispersed on every side of the forest.” 





* A musicalinstrument. Palkowich asks if it be the Greek Bapiroy ? 
+ Wesna the goddess of youth—Morana the goddess of death. 
¢ Lumir—the Orpheus of the Slavonians, 
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The poet then goes on to describe the gathering together of 
the heroes by the brothers. Zaboj blesses the host. Their 
movements are all recorded, and at every step the bard intro- 
duces his word of promise, of counsel, or of vengeance. Zaboj 
himself takes a part in the fight, his blows are said to fall in 
front of the fight like a hail storm. There is a forcible desvrip- 
tion of the long-enduring battle and the progress of it. Zaboj 
is represented as endowed with super-human strength, able to 
fell a tree with a single stroke of his battle-axe, destroying 
thirty enemies with his own hand, piercing his foes through at 
a distance of five fathoms, and following them without his shield 
with sword in hand—a very greyhound in pursuit, a lynx in 
perception ; yet in the midst of all preserving a great self-pos- 
session, and exercising wonderful great-mindedness towards the 
fallen. The ballad concludes with this song of the bard : 

‘ Brothers ! the mountain breaks through the mist, and the gods 
have given us victory. From tree to tree the gathering people are 
passing—there are crowds of flying souls. The wild beasts—the 
forest birds fly before them—all but the never-affrighted owls. Up to 
the mountain—upwards.—Bury the dead.—Bring offerings to the 
gods—to the gods, our saviours—bring rich offerings —~hymn the hymns 
of praise.” 


The second historical ballad is headed Cestmir and Wlaslaw. 
It narrates events which the chronicler Cosmas has recorded. 
Wlaslaw is represented by him as a furious barbarian, who 
caused the children of his women captives to be taken away, 
and forced them to nurse young dogs from their bosoms. 
Cestmir—written Cmir in the ballad—gathers his followers to 
attack the burner of villages—the causer of woe. The descrip- 
tion of the assembling is in the following words :—* There are 
mountains to the right—and to the left are mountains—and on 
their tops—their high tops—the sun shines brightly—along 
their sides—both here and there—the armies are spread out— 
each hero with battle in his bosom.” A long and energetic 
account of the storming of a mountain-casile follows, and 
Wlaslaw is destroyed by the hand of Cestmir. 

The third ballad contains so vivid a description of a tournay, 
and so complete a picture of a court of the chivalric epoch, that 
we shall give it entire, preserving the rhythmus of the original, 
and forbearing to indulge even in the introduction or suppression 
of a single word or phrase. The repetitions are characteristic 
of Slavonian poetry, and are found almost universally in the 
ballads of Russia and Servia. To our minds the whole poem is 
singularly national.—We visit the princely castle—are present 
at the festival—accompany the nobles to the tournay—hear the 
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music between the different acts of the combat—witness the dif- 
ferent jousts as they take place—and go with the victor to 
receive his garland. Yet no story can be more simply told. 
There is not the excess of a line. 


LUDISE AND LUBOR. 


Listen! young and old ones, listen ! 
Hear the tale of fights and tournays ! 


Once there reign’d beyond the Tabe,§ 
Rich and good and highly honour’d, 
Reign’d the prince, whose only daughter 
Was his treasure—his and all men’s ; 
Marvellous was his daughter’s beauty, 
Tall and lovely was her figure, 

Ani her cheeks of dazzling whiteness, 
While they glow'd with living roses ; 
Lustrous were her eyes as heaven, 
And upon her snowy bosom, 

Bright as gold her locks descended 
Exquisitely curl'd in ringlets. 


Once the prince his heralds order’d 
All the nobles to assemble, 
For a feasting in the castle — 
When the day arriv’d, the nobles 
All assembled at his bidding, 
Came from distant lands and country 
To the feasting in the castle. 


Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing ; 
On the prince attend the nobles, 
Bow before the prince and princess 
And the princely maid of beauty. 
All at long, long tables seated, 
In the order of their coming ; 
And the nobles’ food was venison, 
And thei» beverage drink of honey. 
It was . luxurious table, 
Yes ! it was a sumptuous table, 
Strength was waxing in their members, 
Courage stream’d through all their senses, 


Then the prince bespake the nobles : 
**Men! I will not hide the reason 


§ The Elbe, 
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Why I have you all assembled— 

Men heroic! I will try ye, 

Who may best deserve my favor, 
Prudence waits in peace for warfare, 
And our neighbours are the Germans.” 


Thus the prince—and when he ended, 
From the table rose the nobles— 
Bow’d them ‘fore the prince and princess, 
And the princely maid of beauty. 


Horn and cymbals loudly sounded, 
All are hastening to the tournay— 
On the fields before the castle, 

High, upon the balc’ny seated 
Is the prince with all his nobles, 
Is the princess with her ladies 
And with noble dames, Ludise. 


And the prince bespake the nobles : 
«* He, who shall the tournay open, 
I, the prince, will now determine—” 
And the prince to Streber beckon’d, 
Streber call’d upon Ladislav. 
Both then sprang upon their horses, 
Grasp’d the sharply-pointed lances, 
Fiercely rushed on one another, 
Struggled long with one another, 
Till the spears of both were broken, 
Each was thoroughly exhausted— 
And they quitted both the circus. 


Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing, 
And the prince bespake the nobles : 
«© Who shall lead the second tournay, 
Shall the princess now determine.” 
And the princess beckoned Serpos, 
Serpos call’d upon Spitibor. 
Both then mounted on their horses, 
Grasp’d the sharply-pointed lances, 
Serpos sprang upon Spitibor, 
Flung him from his girded saddle, 
Swiftly from his own dismounted, 
Swords they draw from out their scabbards, 
Blows from their black shields are echoed, 





Sparks from their black shields are springing, 


Spitibor hath smitten Serpos, 
On the chilly earth hath laid him, 
Each is thoroughly exhausted, 

And they quitted both the circus. 
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Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing, 
And the prince bespake the nobles : 
** Who shall be the third for tournay 
Shall Ludise now determine.” 

And the princess beckoned Lubor. 
Lubor call’d upon Bolemir, 

Both sprang eager on their horses, 
Grasp'd the sharply-pointed lances, 
Hasten’d swiftly in the circus, 
Look’d upon each other—turning 
Each his spear upon the other, 
From his horse Bolemir tumbles, 
Far away his shield is flying, 
Servants bear him from the circus. 


Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing, 
Lubor calls on Ribos—RdGbos 
Straight upon his steed is mounted, 
Swiftly bears him down on Lubor, 
Lubor’s sword his lance has severed, 
Lubor’s sword has cleaved his helmet, 
From his steed he falls—th’ attendants 
Bear him wounded from the circus. 


Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing, 
Lubor calls upon the nobles : 
«* He who will with Lubor battle, 
Let him hasten to the circus.” 
And the nobles talk together, 
Lubor tarries in the circus, 
Zdeslaw swung his heavy jav'lin, 
With gigantic bull-head pointed, 
Swung it from his horse of battle, 
And thus arrogantly answered : 
‘* My forefather slew the wild-bull, 
German hordes my father conquered, 
And let Lubor try my prowess.” 
So they sprang on one another, 
Head from head anon rebounded, 
And of each the horses stagger’d, 
Each his sword unsheath’d, they combat 
Horseless on the ground,—and fiercely 


Swing their swords,—whose mighty clashings 


All around the circus echo. 
Lubor on his side is pressing, 
Smites with force his foeman’s helmet 
See—that helm in twain is sever'd, 
Lubor’s sword his foeman’s follows 
Lo! it flies beyond the circus, 
Zdeslaw to the ground is fallen. 
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Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing, 
All the peers encircle Lubor, 
Bear him to the prince’s presence, 
To the princess—to Ludise— 
And a wreath Ludise gives him 
Of the green leaves of the oak-tree, 
Horns are sounding, cymbals clashing. 


The next piece is adescription of the Tatar Kubla Khan’s inva- 
sion of Christendom, an event which took place in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. The story is simply and beautifully told, 
in regular verses of five trochees each. An Englishman, named 
Weston,* (he is called Veston by the Bohemian bard) appears 
to have greatly distinguished himself. The whole poem is too 
long for quotation, but of its style and measure the verbal trans- 
lation of a few lines—the introduction of Kubla Khan’s daughter 
—will give a sufficient idea. 


Kublajevna, beautiful as Luna, 

Heard of lands, and people towards the evening,+ 
She desired to see their foreign customs, 

Ten young men she summon’d to escort her, 
And two maidens for her person’s service ; 
Richly for her journey she provided ; 

All were mounted on the swiftest coursers, 
And departed for the western sun-set ; 

As the dawn of morning brightly shineth 
When it rises in the gloomy forest, 

Shone in dazzling and in native beauty 

And magnificence Khan Kubla’s daughter ; 

She was covered o’er with golden garments 
While ber neck and bosom each uncover'd 
Wore the costliest wreaths of pearls and jewels. 


Such a splendor dazzled all the Germans, 
And they coveted her costly treasures, 
Track’d her footsteps as she hasten’d forward, 
Overtook her in the darksome forest, 
Murder’d her, and all her treasures plunder’d. 


The description of the Tatar priests with their magic rites 
gives a dramatic aspect to the poem, which throughout is flow- 
ing, vivacious and pictorial. Its details are all accordant with 





* The Chronicles of this period speak of an old English warrior who 
had in consequence of his former crimes, made a vow to serve against the 
infidels. See Ramner’s Geschichte der Hohenstaufen; was his name Weston ? 

t+ Ze wlasti na z&chodie, lands towards the evening i. e. lands in the 
west. 
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the narratives which exist of the defeat of the Hungarians by 
the Tatars in 1241 ; when Pest, Cracow and Breslau were taken. 
lt was at this time the great battle of the Wahlstatt was lost, in 
consequence, it was said, of the Poles having misunderstood 
the cry zabijejcie, (Smite dead!) for zabiezcie (Save your- 
selves!). 
The following poem (Benes Hermanow) is in the ballad mea- 

sure, thus 

Sun of brightness, sun of brightness, 

What hast made thee now so dark 

Why on us, unhappy ones, 

Look so gloomily ? 


It is a description of an affray between Bohemians and Ger- 
mans in which the latter are put to the rout. 

There are three other historical ballads, which, however, the 
space which the popular lyrics will occupy prevents our farther 
referring to here—these lyrics we shall transfer to our pages. 


The Cuckoo is a happy expression of impatient affection, 
of uneasiness under the too-slow flight of Time. 


THE CUCKOO. 


On the wide plain tow’rs an oak tree, 
Cuckoo sits upon the tree, 

** Why,” he moans and ‘* why” he murmurs— 
** Lives not spring eternally ?” 


Would corn ripen in the meadows 
Did the spring for ever last : 
Or the apples in the garden, 
If the summer never past ? 


What should freeze the up-piled wheat-rick, 
If the autumn ne’er were gone— 

And how gloomy were the maiden 
Did the seasons not move on ?* 


The “ Nosegay” Gothe has translated in his Kunst und Alter- 








“*ZEZHULICE. 


Wsirém poli dubec stoif, kakby zrdlo iablko w sadie, 
na dubci zezhulice. by wezdy léto bylo? 
Zakukése, zaplakdge, 
ze nenié vezdy iaro, Kakby mrzli klasi w stoze, 
by wezdy iesen byla? 
Kakby zr4lo zitko w poli, Kakby dievie ties ko bylo, 


by wezdy iaro bylo? by wezdy sama byla ?—p. 174. 















ene 
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thum. It is fanciful and full of grace. Gothe’s version is a 
very faithful one, except that he represents the maiden as fol- 
lowing the nosegay. 





Und so verfolgt sie 
das eilende Strausschen 
sie eilet vorauf ihm— 







We prefer the simplicity of the original. 
THE NOSEGAY. 


A breezelet is blowing 
From forests of kings : 
A maiden is going 

To seek the stream. 


In well-girded bucket 
The water she draws, 
The stream to the maiden 
A nosegay brings. 


A beautiful nosegay 

Of violets, and roses— 
She stretches to reach it, 
Alas ! to tell, 


Who planted you first 
And bid you grow, 

In faith I would give him 
A golden ring. 


O beautiful nosegay 
Wouldst thou declare 
Who bound thee round 
With gentle string ; 

I'd give him with pleasure 
The pin of my hair.* 


O beautiful nosegay 
Could I but know— 



























In the streamlet who flung thee 
I'd give him, I vow, 

The prettiest garland, 

That binds my brow.t 


i The beautiful maid 
: In the streamlet fell. 


O beautiful flowers 
Could I but know, 





* The head-dress of young Slavonian women resembled the Acus Coma- 
toria of the Romans, and was fastened with a golden pin. ‘The maiden’s 
garland (wienek) spoken of in the following verse was laid aside on mar- 
riage ; and the idea of the willingness of the damsel to wed her lover, whom 
she imagines to have thrown the garland into the stream, is artfully and 
prettily conveyed.—See Swoboda’s note p. 221. 


+KYTICE 
i ie sie dieva 
kyticu lovit ; 
spade, ach! spade 
w chladnf vodicu. 


Vieie vietricek 

s kniézeck¥ch leséw ; 
bieze zmilitka 

ku potoku. 


Kdabych viediela, 
kytice krasn4, 
kto tebe w kypri 
zemicu s4ze ; 
tomu bych dala 
prstének zlaty. 


Nabiéra vody 
w kowand viedra, 
po vodie k dievie 
kytice plyie. 


Kytice von& 
z viol a rézi, 


VOL. x11.— Westminster Review. 
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To “The Rose,” Swoboda attributes a high antiquity. Popular 
traditional songs closely resembling it are to be found in most 
of the collections of the Slavonian Piesnie. 


THE ROSE. 


O thou rose ! thou lovely rose ! 
Why so early hast thou bloom’d, 
Early bloom'd, in frost benumb’d 
And in frost so soon decay'd 
Stripp’d of leaves and withered ? 


Evening came—I sat forlorn 
Till the cock-call met the morn— 
Till the fir-splint light was gone— 
What had I to hope upon? 


So I slept—and sleeping dream’d— 
And to me—unhappy thing ! 
Something in my vision seem'd 
From my hand to steal the ring, 
Steal the precious stone I wore— 
And I found it never-more— 
Vainly did I wait my love.* 


In a few simple words, can a picture of solitude and sorrow 
be more touchingly delineated than in what follows. The castle 
of Militine is in the Bydzower district. 


O 


THE ABANDONED. 


ye forests—gloomy forests— 
Gloomy woods of Militine 


How in summer and in winter 


Can ye ever-smiling shine ? 








Kdabych viediela Kdabych viediela, 
kytice krasna, kytice krasné ! 
kto tebe lykem kto tie po chladnéi 
hebuckym sviza; vodici pusti, 
tomu bych dala tomu bych dala 
iehlicu z wiaséw. viének sv6i z hlavy.—p. 164 6, 
* ROZE. 
Ach ty réze, krésn& réze! wre drezliy, licky seZech. 


éemus ranie rozkvetla ? 


rozkvetaw3i pomrala ? Usnuch, sniése mi sie we snie, 
pomrzawsi usviedla ? iako by mnie nebosce 
usviedewsi opadla ? na pravéi ruce s prsta 
swlekl sie zlaty prstének, 
Weéter siediech, dltho siediech, smekl sie draby kamének. 
do kuropienié sediech ; Kamének nenadiidech, 


nic dozdati nemozech, zmilitka sie nedozdech.—p. 172. 








Fe me 
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Would that I could end my weeping— 
And my bosom cease to pine— 
Tell me,—tell me friends who love me 
How to quiet griefs like mine. 
Father ! where art thou, my father ! 
Hidden in that grave of thine! 
Mother ! where art thou, my mother ! 
O the green turf is thy shrine— 
Brother have I not—nor sister— 
And they stole that youth of mine.* 


Again, how truly poetical is “‘ The Lark,” of which we give an 
unrhymed, undecorated version, though it is not possible to 
express in English that tone of gentleness and endearment 
which the diminutive conveys, in the Malitky Skrivance—beloved 





larklet. 
THE LARK. 
Gentle maid is weeding hemp «« Had I but a pen to write 
In her master's garden : : I would write a letter 
And a singing Lark inquires Little Lark of kindness, thou 
‘* Maiden ! why so gloomy ?"’ On thy wings shouldst bearit. 
Well may I so gloomy be— ‘* Paper have I not, nor pen, 
Little Lark of kindness ! May not write a letter : 
They have borne my love away Go, sweet Lark! and sing him 
To the mountain castle. songs— 
Tell him all I suffer.’’+ 
* OPUSTIENA. 
Ach wy lesi, tmavi lesi ktoby neplakal zdie? 
lesi miletinsti ! Kdie m6i ottik, ottik mily ?—~ 
Cemu wy sie zelenate ZabTeben w rovece. 
w zimie letie rowno ? Kdie moie mAti, dobra m&ti ? 
Rada bych idz neplakala, Trawka na niéi roste. 
nemitila srdce ; Ni mi bratra, ni mi sestry, 
a Tekniete dobri ludié, iunosu mi wzechu.—p. 176, 
+ SKRIWANEK. 
Pleie dieva konopie Kdybych perce imiela, 
u panského sada, pisala bych listek ; * 
pyta sie iéi skrivének, ty , malitky skrivénée, 
proc ie Zalostiva. tyby s niém tam letial. 
Kakbych mohla rida byt? Nenié perce, nenié blanky, 
malitky skfivanée ! bych pisala listek ; 
otvedechu zmilitka pozdravui drahého pieniém, 
u kamen¥ hrédek. ze zdie hofem nyiu!—p. 178. 


Y 
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Onemore specimen and we have done. It will speak eloquently 
and touchingly for itself; it would not be easy to give a more 
striking picture of tenderness and passion. 





THE STRAWBERRIES. 


To the green grove my maiden went 

To gather strawberries red : 
And her white foot a bramble rent, 

And her white foot —it bled— 
Sweet love ! the wound is smarting so— 
That the dear girl can hardly go. 


O why thou most perfidious thorn 
Hast thou my gentle maiden torn— 
Thou from thy stem shall now be riven 
And flung upon the winds of heaven. 


Now linger, lov’d one! in the shade 
Beneath the waving pine ; 

I'll hasten to the sunny glade 
On this white steed of mine. 


My steed shall wander at his ease 

And the green grass his feast shall be— 
So tarry maiden! midst the trees— 

Wait in the shade for me. 


I heard my love’s unconscious lay ; 
In the fir-grove, she said :— 

** And O! what would my mother say 
To me, unhappy maid ? 


My mother always said, take care! 
Beware of flattering youth— 

And yet I know not why beware— 
They please me well in truth.” 


Swift flew I o’er the flowery mead 
On my snow-horse, as swift could be— 
Sprung from my horse—and tied the steed 
With silver curblet to a tree. 


I seiz’d the maid—with passion hot 
I press’d her to my eager heart— 
Kiss’d her sweet lips—she soon forgot 
The bramble and the bramble’s smart. 


And so we sat delighted there 

The gathering of the eve forgetting : 
** Now—must we hasten home my dear ! 
For see the sun is setting.” 
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And swift upon my steed I sprung 
My steed as snow-heaps white ; 

Upon mine arm my maiden hung 
We reached her home at night. 





Art. I1].—An Inquiry into the Place and Qualitu of the Gentlemen of 
His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Chamber. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R. 1. A. Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, and One of the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber. 8vo. 1829. pp. 366. Payne and Foss. 


T is at all times dangerous to adopt the opinions of others 
without first examining for ourselves. To have done so with 
respect to this volume, would at once have been to fling it 
aside as a very dull and a very ridiculous, compilation. <A care- 
ful perusal however convinced us that it is a work pregnant 
with ability ; and one of the most admirable satires it has been 
our fortune to read. The difference between our judgment and 
that of others arises from this. simple cause, that they have 
actually deemed the author in earnest. 

Mr. Nicholas Carlisle is universally known for the erratic but 
brilliant qualities of his wit ; and like other luminaries who have 
adorned our country, he sometimes evinces it in poignant sar- 
casm.—It is true that neither his public appointments, nor the 
various works with which he has favoured the world appear cal- 
culated for the display of genius, yet with the peculiar property 
which belongs to it, every production of his pen bears striking 
marks of an original mind; and he has established a — 
which is the envy of his fellow Antiquaries, and, to judge from 
a passage in one of his own books, a subject of honest exulta- 
tion to himself.* 

In the volume before us, this accomplished gentleman has 
proposed to himself a task not more remarkable for its concep- 





* The passage to which we allude occurs in the rarest and most valuable 
of Mr. Carlisle’s productions, ‘‘ the History of the Carlisle family” p. 264, 
in which an account is given of every person who ever flourished of the 
name, excepting Mr. Carlisle of Fleet Street. Though deeply impressed 
with a sense of Mr. Nicholas Carlisle’s modesty, we cannot resist the 
pleasure of citing that tay vay not so much to shew the affecting filial 

iety of the writer, as from its being the most beautiful apostrophe in our 
een. After mentioning his venerable parents, and stating that before 
their decease, they gave him birth, he ion pathetically invokes their 
shades : 

‘* Blessed Spirits! with what rapture and satisfaction, would you have 
beheld the present situation, and the literary productions, of your beloved 
child! But I have done !” 
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tion than for the successful manner in which it is executed ; 
and though we fear the example of the reverend Mr. Dillon, who 
undertook to ridicule books of travels by writing those of the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London to Oxford, deprives Mr. 
Carlisle of the claim to the invention, yet there is much praise 
due to him for applying the plan to a totally different subject, 
even had he not far excelled his prototype; and the author of 
this work will henceforward be deemed a master of burlesque, 
and this volume his master-piece. It was doubtless often pain- 
ful to such a mind as Mr. Carlisle’s to contemplate the folly 
which authors of Antiquarian works are in the habit of com- 
mitting, by writing volumes on the most insignificant questions, 
and running wild in the investigation of points for which no 
person on this side of Bedlam cares one straw; whilst, to 
render the absurdity complete, they use language more inflated 
than that of Gibbon; and compliment all who furnish a word 
on the subject of their lucubrations, as if they had contri- 
buted to the discovery of a new science, forcibly reminding 
us of the Messieurs Trissotin and Vadius of Moliére. 

In one of the few intervals of leisure which his numerous 
official avocations allowed him, Mr. Carlisle conceived the 
laudable design of writing a work which should be so remark- 
able for all these follies, and for the omissions and errors that 
usually characterize the productions of those elaborate triflers, 
as could not fail to produce a signal reformation in the pursuits 
of Antiquaries. It appears to have been his object too, to 
satirize book-makers in general; and, with a truly philosophic 
spirit, to hold up to the scorn of mankind persons who lament 
the extinction of privileges that once shielded rogues and 
cheats from the vengeance of the law. To say that this 
learned person has eminently succeeded, is not to say half of 
what he deserves ; for this single book has done more to produce 
a reform in the Society of which the author is the most dis- 
tinguished member, than if, in their recent “ agitations,” he 
had joined those radicals of the fraternity, whom he then 
completely overwhelmed by his eloquence. 

A subject suited to his purpose fortunately presented itself 
last year in his appointment, as one ofthe Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber. By writing the history of that office he was 
sure his motive would not be suspected, even if people could 
be so illiberal as to suppose that he merely wished to inform 
the world of his promotion; and no one can doubt that such 
a theme is as fair a burlesque on many antiquarian books as 
could have been chosen. That every department of the art of 
book-making might be hit at, this “ Inquiry” properly come 
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mences with a “dedication” to the Lord Chamberlain, he 
being the “author and disposer” of the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber. The “ introduction” contains a brief outline 
of the state of the court in former ages, which is followed by an 
attempt to shew that the courts of justice are not compe- 
tent to decide upon so important a question as the “rights 
and privileges” of his Majesty’s servants, from the Lord Steward 
to the scullion, including of course Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber. ‘“ These sentiments,” the author says, “ are intro- 
duced with a view to prepare the reader for that surprise which 
will naturally be felt on finding how much the rights and 
privileges of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber have been 
invaded, and how seldom their services are now required: 
and it may therefore admit of reasonable inquiry, why that 
well-deserved respect has been suffered to become dormant, 
which our kings and princes and the national councils always 
showed to those gentlemen.” —p. xix. 

After stating that he has been indebted to the labours of 
Pegge, and Fabian Philipps, Mr. Carlisle proceeds to burlesque 
the way in which authors acknowledge literary assistance from 
their friends, and more particularly the permission of persons 
in office for access to documents in their custody. by imitating, 
though we are aware with some exaggeration, the usual fulsome 
style of these addresses. Mr. Peel is thanked for “ his politeness 
and remarkable kindness” in having allowed him to examine 
some documents in the State Paper Office, “ which high favour 
I esteem it a pleasing duty to acknowledge, not only as a 
respectful tribute of profound gratitude to his dove of liter- 
ature { ! ] but as it affords me an opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing my sincere obligations to that intelligent, faithful 
and complaisant officer” the Deputy Keeper. To Mr. Mash, 
he says, he “ owes all the gratitude which is so eminently 
due” for leave to examine the records of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office, a favour he describes as “an indulgence, flowing 
from a natural affability of disposition, which could only have 
been expected in a friendship of many years growth.” 
Having been aided by another gentleman in that department 
Mr. Carlisle happily observes, ‘‘ We look for complaisance about 
the court, but in no department of the household could it have 
been more pleasingly expressed than by those two gentlemen.” 
To Sir George Nayler, Garter King of Arms, he offers “ all the 
respect that either friendship can suggest or kindness dictate,” 
nor “can he suffer the opportunity to pass without recording 
his warmest thanks to his steady friend” the Norfolk Herald, 
whose courtesy—the emblem of his profession—was displayed 
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in every information and every research that could possibly be 
desired or supplied!” Extensive as is the bead-roll of his 
friends, he thus includes all his acquaintance in one general ex- 
= of thanks, lest either of them might think himself neg- 
ected : 

“ From other gentlemen, with whom in early life an acquaint- 
ance begun [began] which is now matured by age into the most 
affectionate esteem, [whether on both sides, or merely er parte, 
does not appear] I looked for that warm and gratifying assistance 
which sincere friendship so cheerfully supplies,—And, need I 
say, that I found it exemplified with a generosity of feeling, 
which far outstrips the power of expression. But, why heal 
I mention particular persons or departments [only seven per- 
sons and four departments having been specially mentioned, 
independently of “ his ever sincere and affectionate friend Henry 
Ellis, Esq. the principal librarian of the Museum, who with a 
sensibility of heart which guides the elegance of his pen 
observes,” &c. and his “ dear friend the excellent and highly 
respected Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries,” to whom 
acknowledgments are made in the body of the work], where 
all were desirous to contribute whatever intelligence they pos- 
sessed? I may therefore, in conclusion, add, why should I 
deny myself the pleasure of recording my grateful regard for 
all those friends with whom it is the happiness of my life to be 
associated ? but whose indulgent approbation may probably 
have imparted an unmerited confidence in the publication of 
these pages.”’—p. xxiii. 

From this time forward, we predict, there will be an end of 
those nauseous compliments with which authors often crowd 
their prefaces ; and the only thing to complain of in this bur- 
lesque of the custom is, that the public are benefitted at the 
expense of the several respectable parties whose names Mr. 
Carlisle has used, none of whom, we can assure our readers, is 
an imaginary personage. 

The duties of “ Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber” were once 
performed by the “ Valets of the King’s Chamber ;” and in 
times when it was deemed an honour for people of birth and 
talents to render the most menial services to the sovereign’s 
person, the appointments were held by gentlemen; but in our 
more civilized days, though the situation is not absolutely 
abolished, it has fallen into desuetude, for the very obvious 
reason, that our monarchs are assisted to dress and undress by 
their valets ;* to have the bell answered by their footmen ; and 





* « It is ordained that the six gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, by seven 
the clock or sooner, shall be in the said Chamber, there diligently at- 
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to send their letters either by ‘‘ messengers” or orderly dragoons. 
Such being the fact, no better mode of laughing at an absurd 
veneration for ancient customs could have been devised, than 
to suppose that one of the present Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber should cry and groan, and give vent to his grief in a 
thick octavo volume, because he is not allowed to displace the 
well-grown, well-laced, and well-whiskered knights of the 
shoulder-knot, in the truly important, most dignified, and highly 
intellectual employment of sitting in the king’s ante-chamber 
in readiness to bring him his sacred small-clothes, or to tie his 
royal garters ! 

To place the satirical powers of Mr. Carlisle in their proper 
light, would extend this article beyond its limits; but a few 
specimens of the cutting irony with which he treats the follies 
and prejudices of antiquaries will be sufficient to make our 
readers hasten to the work itself. Every extract we have made 
shews the severity with which he punishes their wretched style 
and ignorance of grammar, by closely imitating their writings , 
and he thus parodies their common practice of drawing conclu- 
sions, not merely without data, but in direct opposition to the 
authorities cited for their opinions, as well as the indifference 
they betray to all rules of logic and composition. 

It is pretended that “ Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber” 
were instituted by Henry VII, “ to give additional splendour 
to the ceremony of his coronation,’ because the household 
ordinances made by that monarch in 1494, nine years after 
that event, do not once mention such persons, though the 
duties of the Gentleman Usher and other servants are minutely 
described ;+ and because the first notice he has found of them, 
under that designation, is in the Ordinary of the King’s train upon 
his French expedition in 1513,” but which proves, on referring 
to the authority cited,{ to be the “ Ordinary of the King’s 





tending upon his grace coming forth, being ready and prompt to apparell 
and dress his highness, putting on such garments in reverend, discreet, 
and sober manner as shall be his grace’s pleasure to wear.’”?—Ordinances 
made in the 17th Hen. VII. ‘* The manner in which his majesty dressed 
is,’”’? Mr. Carlisle says, p. 41, “ deserving of particular remark,”’ and he 
then gravely discusses by whom his gown was to he given him! 

+ The author might have added as another pretended reason for sup- 
posing they were created on that occasion by Henry VII, that in the stat. 
4 Hen. VII, cap. 7, which states, that whereas diverse Grooms of the 
Crown, and Grooms of the King’s Chamber, ‘had offices granted them in 
consideration of their attendance, but who did not attend according to 
their duty ; and enacts, that if they did not, in future, attend about the 
King’s highness according to the Ordinance of his Chamber, such grants 
should be void, no notice occurs of Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 

} Additional MS. in the British Museum, No. 5758, folio 282, 
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train to Bologne,” not in 1513, but in October 1532, a trifling 
difference of nineteen years, and supporting the general idea, 
that the office was instituted by the Ordinances of Essham in 
the 17 Henry VIII, 1525. Delightful as this stroke of humour 
is, it is perhaps excelled by what occurs in a subsequent page: 
“ The Privy Garden was likewise accounted as Privy Cham- 
ber, for the ordinances of Charles II expressly command, 
‘that the Privy Garden be observed in all particulars as our Privy 
Lodgings, as concerning the service to be performed there by 
the Gentlemen Ushers of our Privy Chamber ;’” but that the 
said Garden was not “ accounted as Privy Chamber”’ so far as 
the Gentlemen of the Chamber were concerned, is made evident 
in the very next paragraph—* Their duty extending no farther 
than the domestic limits of the Privy Chamber.”—p. 362. 
Conscious that errors and omissions are the most serious faults 
in the works which are thus ridiculed ; they are made to abound 
throughout this book. Whilst the author pretends to have 
exhausted records in tracing the origin of this ‘‘ important office,” 
he purposely takes no notice that the designation nearest to 
that of ** Gentleman of the Chamber,” is that of “ Knight of 
the King’s Chamber,”* which occurs in the 7 Ric. II being 
the description of a person who was sent to execute one of the 
duties which were afterwards intrusted to these “ Gentlemen,” 
that of conveying the king’s commands; and though, with 
perhaps too close an adherence to fact for his object, he 
says they were anciently called “ Valets,” he atones for this 
accidental deviation from his design by failing to notice the 
“ Squiers of Attendaunce}+” and “ Esquires for the Body{” of 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV.; though, following 
Pegge, he does speak of “‘ Squires of the Household.” Among 
the errors purposely committed—are confounding Sir John 
Dudley, one of the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber to queen 
Mary, with the celebrated duke of Northumberland, he having 
been created to that dukedom nearly two years before Mary’s 
accession. Half the book is filled with lists of persons who 
enjoyed the situation in various reigns; but two eminent 
individuals who possessed those appointments, Sir James Croft, 





* “*Monsr. Robert Roys adonqes Chivaler du Chambre le Roy.”—Rot. 
Parl. I1T. 183. As Knights of the Chamber seem to have been afterwards 
called ‘‘ Knights of the King’s Body,” it strengthens the idea that they 
and the Esquires above-mentioned were, in fact, the Gentlemen of the 
Privy Chamber; more especially as their duties were nearly the same. 

+ 33 Hen, VI. Household Ordinances, p. 17. The number of these per- 
sons was eight. 

} Liber Niger Domus Regis, Edw. 1V, 
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the Lord Deputy of Ireland temp. Eliz., and the still more 
famous Sir Kenelm Digby are omitted. As every person knew 
they held them, the leaving them out in this volume approaches 
too nearly to caricature. 

To this objection, the cruel manner in which the exuberant 
loyalty of some antiquarian writers of the present day is brought 
forward, is pethaps also liable. Though sorry to make mischief, 
we cannot help hinting that in this Mr. Carlisle had a recent 
work of one of “his ever sincere and affectionate friends” in 
his view. Speaking of the Commonwealth, he says, 


*I may easily be excused passing over with hasty brevity those 
years of treachery, treason, and rebellion.’—p. 117. 

‘ Although the committee did not dare to appoint the servants who 
should attend upon the king, they had nevertheless the insolence to 
insert a qualifying clause that they should be such as adhered to the 
Parliament. But let us hasten to the description of this afflicting and 
illegal confinement, &c.'-—p. 121. 


In the following passages the custom of retailing truisms is 
well taunted : 


* Upon the accession of queen Mary, it is natural to imagine that 
the household would undergo some changes, especially in the interior 
apartments, and that a queen regent should require the attendance of 
ladies in lieu of gentlemen in her chamber of retirement.’—p. 65. 


‘It is no wonder that we do not meet with ladies of the Privy 
Chamber antecedent to this period—for it must be remembered that 
queen Mary was the first queen regnant who sat upon the throne. — 
p. 67. 

‘ The pomp and gorgeous state of this renowned queen [Elizabeth] 
when displayed in the Progresses about her dominions, fixed irrevo- 
cably that popularity which such condescending affubility [of amus- 
ing herself at her subjects expense in agreeable excursions every 
summer !] was calculated to excite !"—p. 72. 


Her “passage” through London to Westminster the day 
before hercoronation, is ahappy hit at common-place metaphors— 


* It was the rising of a brilliant sun to cheer the nation chilled with 
the horror of more than inquisitorial cruelty.’-—p. 72. 


The best, however, yet remains :— 


‘The Commonwealth—Amidst the thick cloud of bigotry and 
ignorance which overspread the nation during the Commonwealth 
and Protectorship, we cannot expect to find either elegance or refine- 
ment ;—and certainly nothing relating to the royal household.” 


i.e. That from the death of Charles I, in 1649, to the Resto- 
ration in 1660, eleven years, England was a nation of fools, 
(Milton of course included) because the virtuous Charles was 
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absent ; and for the simple reason that there was no royal 
family, there was no royal household ! 

The pathetic allusions, redundance of adjectives and affected 
sensibility of authors, are capitally lashed.—He now speaks of 
Carre, James the First’s favourite : 


‘The pampered minion, and afterwards the wicked and infamous, 
earl of Somerset. Who has not read and wept over [the number of 
pocket handkerchiefs soiled is not stated] the sad catastrophe of 
sir Thomas Overbury—or who can find terms of sufficient disgrace 
and indignation at the heinous conduct of this guilty favourite, and 
the still more appalling and horrible vengeance of that profligate and 
hideous woman the countess of Essex whom he afterwards made 
his wife ? 

** What a dish of poison has she dressed him !”’ 
Twelfth Night.—p. 95. 

The folly of making two men play Punch, by personating 
the Dukes of Acquitaine and Normandy at coronations, but 
which was wisely omitted at the last, is thus laughed at : 


‘ For many reigns they have been represented by two Gentlemen of 
the Privy Chamber usually selected for the comeliness of their person 
and stately demeanour, and nominated by the lord Chamberlain— 
they were also knighted—this being an honour of the first magnitude, 
as it gave to them for the moment, in their representative capacity, 
precedence of the archbishop of Canterbury !’—p. 301. 


One of the great evils of the day, is book-making, by which 
we mean doing little but repeating what has been printed 
before, introducing old stories which have nothing to do with 
the subject, scraps of poetry whether applicable or not, 
using very large type, and, as if thoroughly indifferent whether 
the compilation become of any use, not giving the only thing 
which could make it of the slightest benefit—an Index.—Let a 
high price be put upon the concoction, and behold a book pre- 
pared for the present market. This system is followed with 
peculiar felicity in the volume before us. It is founded on 
Pegge’s ‘‘ Curiala,” and the “ Collection of Ordinances for the 
Royal Household,” printed by the Society of Antiquaries ; and 
whenever our historians mention that a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber was in any way concerned in a public transaction, 
whether as principal, accomplice, witness, or even as having 
conveyed a message connected with it, Hollingshed or Stowe’s 
account of the affair is brought in wholesale. Thus we have 
the History of Anne Boleyn, because some of the ‘“‘ Gentlemen” 
were accused of being intimate with her ; and of Cardinal Wolsey, 
because a “ Gentleman” conveyed the king’s commands to him; 
Shakespeare, Scott, Xc., are frequently pressed into the author’s 
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service to eke out a page, and with what propriety the quota- 
tions occur is apparent from the following lines which are 
appended to the regulation of Henry the Eighth, forbidding the 
Gentlemen of his Chamber from gambling, but permitting them 
to play moderately for their amusement, whilst waiting in his 
ante-chamber, though without even alluding to fires, music, 
ladies, lamps, or wine: 
* « When fires were bright, and lamps beam'd gay, 

And ladies tuned the lovely lay, 

And he was held a laggard soul, 

Who shunn’d to quaff the sparkling bowl.’”’* 

Scott—p. 37. 

The slight biographical notices which are added to a few of 
the names, are as novel as interesting, and are formed after the 
same recipe ; whilst the absence of any reference to them ensures 
to those who may wish to ascertain whether a particular person 
ever held this dignified office, the gratification of reading through 
nearly four hundred pages to ascertain it, thus consuming as 
much of his time as ought to be bestowed on a work for which 
he has paid “the small charge,” as the itinerant venders of 
songs say, of one sovereign! Great care is also taken that the 
book shall not be neglected on the ground of imperfect 
eye-sight, a highly laudable consideration for aged persons, 
and indicative of the author’s amiable disposition, for at least 
one third is-printed in capitals, and the rest either in the largest 
pica or italics. 

The latter part of the volume is devoted to an inquiry into 
the legality of the decision of the judges, as to whether a Gen- 
tleman of the Privy Chamber is free from arrest on a civil pro- 
cess, which is treated as one of their “ rights and privileges ;” 
and incomparable as is the ridicule which the work throws over 
other follies and other prejudices, the author has almost ex- 
ceeded himself in his caustic irony on people who would avail 
themselves of, or purposely seek, an obsolete office to enable 
them to cheat their tradesmen with impunity. There is little 
doubt that whilst Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber actually 
performed duties to the king’s person, and were paid wages 
for doing so, they could not be arrested for debt, and it 
can be proved that the office was sought by numerous unprin- 
cipled people with that express object. About the reign 
of Charles I they ceased to receive pay, and when the ques- 
tion was agitated in 1818 by one of these “ Gentlemen,” whom 
Mr. Carlisle with unmerciful severity styles “‘ the unfortunate 
sufferer,” the court most judiciously decided “ that the neces- 
sity of the servant to his majesty must be shewn, and also fees 
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annexed to the office in proof of it, to entitle him to protection 
fromarrest.” It was conceded that these ‘‘ Gentlemen” perform 
no services and receive no pay, and yet it is pretended, (with a 
zeal which has made some of our contemporaries very unjust to 
Mr. Carlisle, from believing that he was in sober earnest) that 
the Royal Prerogative was then invaded !—Two or three pas- 
sages on this subject are so truly comic that, to supply the loss 
of the Pantomimes which will have disappeared by the time this 
article reaches our readers, we shall copy them. 

‘Antiquity has removed from our view the particular services of 
the office, as well as the particular profits, privileges, and advantages ; 
but because they cannot at this time be specified, the known and 
heretofore acknowledged right of the Crown to have all the menial 
servants of its household in ordinary protected, is not to be broken 
in upon by abstract notions of reasoning, and principles drawn from 
the common law, to which those rights are not subservient,’—p. 275. 


The Judges are then charged with having “ exceeded their 
jurisdiction,” in not protecting this “ unfortunate sufferer ;” and 
the principles which are supposed to have influenced their 
decision 

* May for aught that is known have reason on their side if reason- 
ing be admissible, but it was for monarchs of old and not for the 
judges of the present day to determine or fix them.’!,—p. 276, 

* Where is the use of precedent ; where the sanction of immemo- 
rial usage—where the veneration due to the king’s rights—if the law 
is to be set afloat, and vary with the different opinions of successive 
judges. ?’—p. 278. 

‘ Why at this hour is the privilege to be undermined and the pre- 
rogative sapped by peevish distinctions and pitiful exceptions? The 
king’s prerogative and the people's rights go hand in hand.—Prero- 
gative and liberty are closely connected ; and while the people and 
the throne are united in the support of each other there is nothing to 
fear for the constitution.’—p. 279. 

The old ultra-tory cry—“ The constitution is in danger.”— 
Hurra!—* The royal prerogative is invaded,” because a person 
holding a nominal appointment in the king’s household may not 
snap his fingers at some industrious artizan whom he has de- 
frauded. This is true Toryism with a vengeance; and very like 
what is still often urged by that profession, a member of which, 
and not Mr. Carlisle,* was the author of this precious piece of 








* «Such are the arguments of a late Gentleman of the Privy Chamber 
who had the honor of serving his majesty twenty years, as his majesty’s 
advocate-general in his office of Admiralty,—which we are bound to 
respect as containing more legal information than could be easily attested 
from others. The interests of all the Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber 
are alike involved in this question.”’—p, 280. 
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rhapsodical nonsense.—Law, we are daily told, is independent of 
reason:—Common sense goes for nothing against precedent : 
Men living in 1830 must be governed by decisions made in the 
enlightened period of the middle ages. Every thing may 
change ; the human mind may be acted on by the advancement 
of science, but law, no, prerogative is immutable ; and is not to 
be shackled by such silly considerations as common sense, or 
even by real and substantial justice. 

Our “conclusion ” shall be in the ipsisstma verba of this 
Juvenal of Antiquaries.—We reserved them for a bonne bouche, 
and as a brilliant example of the manner in which absurdities 
may be exposed by a philosophic spirit, when it avails itself 
of that scourge which cuts deeper and with a more lasting 
effect than any other application—Satire. 


CoNCLUSION. 


** Such were the diversified services of the Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber, as component Members of the Royal Establishment of the 
Kings of England from time immemorial. [Their first institution, 
according to the author's conjecture, being by Henry VII, and accord- 
ing to his proofs, by Henry VIII],-but whose duties and functions 
having for years been dispensed with, [that is, superseded by the 
King’s Valets, Messengers, and Footmen] they have seldom been 
called upon by their Sovereign. As they were attached by the strongest 
ties of duty, veneration, and fidelity, which were the leading and 
essential qualifications for obtaining their high office [!]; so were 
the Monarchs pre-eminently guided in their choice of men as worthy 
of such dignity from among the “ sadde and auncient Knights in their 
Court.” 

«*That an honour so coveted not only by men of the highest rank, 
but of the greatest talents, should have been dispossessed of its rights 
and privileges [the power to cheat with impunity, be it always remem- 
bered] is matter of much surprise [to whom is not stated], and cannot 
perhaps be satisfactorily explained, otherwise than by that mutability 
which is incident to all human affairs. 

** Why the Law should lend its aid to an unnatural intrusion upon 
the Prerogative [!], and should treat with asperity those privileges 
which were confirmed by the wisest council of the state, is worthy of 
serious, if not mournful, consideration ;—as an admission of even the 
most minute advances upon ancient Royal Rights may lead to bitter 
Repentance. 

‘* But as the honour which shone with so much refulgence upon our 
predecessors was reflected from the Crown, to the grace and favour 
of that bright luminary can we now only look, and hope for reinstate- 
ment in the legitimate respect of this high office [{! !], and in the 
enjoyment of the ‘rights, profits, privileges, and advantages’ there- 
unto belonging, and so graciously granted to us in the express terms 
of our appointment. 
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‘From myself an Apology is certainly due for having presumed to 
attempt an historical description of matters of such great importance. 
Yet I trust that [ have neither been led away by intemperate 
language, nor have compromised that independence of mind and 
proper pride which belong so immediately to this subject; and, 
however I may regret the little benefit which may accrue to literature 
from these imperfect Researches, I cannot but feel a degree of satisfac- 
tion in having endeavoured to explore the rights, and to shew the 
quality, which belong to the GenrLtemen or wis Masesty’s Most 
Honovuras_e Privy Cuamper. And, although I look back with 
poignant sorrow upon their fallen immunities [to defraud people, 
with impunity be it always borne in mind], I cannot but partici- 
pate in the Sensibility of the Illustrious Warrior, who yielding only to 
numbers and to fate, magnanimously exclaimed— 


‘ All is lost, except our honour.’ 
Nicno.as CarisLe.”—pp. 364—366+ 





Art. 1V.—Journal of an Embassy from the Governor General of India 
to the Court of Ava, in the year 1827. By John Crawfurd, Esq, 
F.R.S., F.LS., F.G.S., &c. Late Envoy. With an Appendix, 
&c. 4 to pp. 516 and 88. London. 1829. Colburn. 


NOTWITHSTANDING our commercial, military, and _poli- 

tical relations with the Burman empire, by far the greater por- 
tion of that extensive country is still a terra incognita to our 
geographers.—A few points of the coast, two or three of the 
numerous islands which are scattered along it in the Bay of 
Bengal, together with a narrow tract of country on either side 
of the Irrawaddy from the gulf of Martaban to the city of 
Amarapoora, are almost the only parts of this great empire of 
which we can be said to possess any knowledge. According 
to Hamilton, and Malte-Brun, who, however, does no more than 
— copy Hamilton, the modern kingdom of Ava, which 
comprehends several large provinces that formed no part of the 
original Burman dominions, extends from the 9th to the 26th 
degree of north latitude; and from the Bengal districts of Tip- 
perah and Chittagong, toChina. The space thus circumscribed 
was supposed to be about one hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand square miles. Since tliese authors wrote, however, though 
but a very few years have elapsed, the “ empire ” has been con- 
siderably curtailed of its “fair proportions ;” the kingdom of 
Arracan, part of the province of Martaban, and the entire pro- 
vince of Yé, Tavoy, and Merqui, estimated to contain an area 
of forty-eight thousand eight hundred English miles, having 
been wrested from it by the East-India company. Its southern 
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limits have now receded from the 9th to the 15° 45’, degrees 
north ; and on the west, part of Arracan, and the petty states 
of Cassay and Assam, have been interposed between its 
frontiers and Bengal. 

The southern, or best-known portion of the country, is a low 
level land, which, like the plains of Bengal, and the Delta of 
the Nile, is annually inundated by the rivers. The central pro- 
vinces consist of a succession of hills of moderate elevation, 
divided by fertile and well-wooded vallies; while the northern 
parts of the country, approaching Tibet, are said to tower into 
mountains of vast height. In these lofty ridges the principal 
rivers of Ava, as the Taher, the Setang, the Irrawaddy, and 
the Kyen-dwen, are believed to have their sources ; honah, 
like the Ganges, the Indus, and the Nile, they may be said in 
the language of the east, to hide their heads in heaven, since no 
mortal has yet traced their beginnings. A large proportion of 
the empire is supposed to be covered by forests, in which the 
wild elephant and the tiger are sovereigns, whose dominions 
none but a few solitary hunters have ever yet invaded. Inter- 
spersed between these vast and impenetrable woods, and among 
the foldings of the wild and lofty hills, are innumerable lakes, 
many of them so large as rather to deserve the name of inland 
seas, which form the haunt of immense flocks of aquatic birds, 
and abound in various species of fish. The coast is broken or 
indented by numerous arms of the sea or small bays ; but there 
are only three harbours, which are those of Martaban, Ran- 
goon and Bassim. 

The population of the Burman empire, compared with the ex- 
tent of the country, is exceedingly scanty. Colonel Symes esti- 
mated it at seventeen millions ; captain Cox, the next ambas- 
sador, reduced these seventeen to eight millions ; and captain 
Canning, who visited the country in 1810, and with whom 
Hamilton agrees, brings down the number to three millions. 
At the period of his embassy, however, the country had been 
greatly depopulated by war, rebellion, and famine ; temples and 
villages were deserted ; and mothers, whose husbands had been 
dragged away to the wars, or sold as slaves, brought their chil- 
dren to the ambassador, and entreated him to accept of them, 
and save them from starvation. Either captain Canning’s esti- 
mate was much too low, or the prosperity of the oo not- 
withstanding the late wars, has considerably increased since 
1810; for, without including the inhabitants of Arracan, and 
the other ceded provinces, which were of course comprehended 
in captain Canning’s calculation, Mr. Crawfurd makes the popu- 
lation amount to four millions, which allows about twenty-two 
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inhabitants to the square mile. But all these estimates must 
be regarded rather as rough conjectures than as calculations, 
there being in reality no sufficient data upon which to base our 
theoretical reasoning. 

Even this population, inconsiderable as it is, is far from 
being a homogeneous mass, distinguished by the same manners, 
language, and religion. The curse of Babel, one of the 
greatest that could be inflicted on the human race, is in full 
operation in Ava, where four millions of people are broken 
up into eighteen distinct tribes or nations, each differing from 
the others in those great physical and moral features which 
constitute a wall of separation, as it were, among men. It has 
not yet been decided to what variety of the human species the 
Burmans, and the different wild tribes which they have subdued, 
belong; Blumenbach and Virey classing them with the Mongols, 
Bory de Saint Vincent with the Chinese, while Mr, Crawfard, 
whose authority on this point is of the greatest weight, considers 
them to be more nearly allied to the Malays. Their geographical 
position tends to render the question peculiarly difficult. Sur- 
rounded by four different races of men,—the Hindoos, the 
Mongols, the Chinese, and the Malays; dissimilar in genius, 
language, religion, and vol set Burmans have, to a 
certain degree, felt the influence of each; and the rays of 
civilization, darting across their rude country both from the east 
and from the west, have mingled, as it were, and kindled a pale, 
intellectual fire, which, however, has hitherto failed to ripen any 
powerful genius, or useful public institution. 

To whatever family of mankind the numerous nations inha- 
biting the Burman empire belong, taken together they exhibit a 
striking, if not a complete picture, of the early movements of the 
human race in its progress from barbarism to refinement. The 
more energetic and numerous tribes, uniting together, push 
forward in the career of improvement, and by the very force and 
rapidity of their motion carry along with them smaller bodies of 
barbarians, who revolve like satellites around the greater mass 
without being absorbed in it. In Ava the proper Burmans are at 
once the most numerous and the most civilized, and each nation, 
in proportion to the smallness of its numbers, recedes farther 
and farther from the point of refinement attained by the leading 
tribe. From this account it is evident that, excepting the 
proper Burmans, the Peguans, or Talains, and the Shaus, or 
people of Lao, the remainder of the population of Ava can 
scarcely rank above the naked and houseless savages of the 
Andaman islands, apparently descended from some of these 
races, who, when they can get it, devour human flesh, and when 
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this kind of provision fails, roam about the sea-shore in search 
of shell-fish, or the dead bodies of animals or birds. The extreme 
barbarism of these tribes will, however, appear less extraordinary 
when it is known. that even in British India small nations are 
found, who, possessing neither habitation nor clothing, and 
speaking languages unintelligible to the civilized portion of the 
population, conceal themselves like wild beasts in the craggy 
summits of the Ghauts, or in the recesses of the vast forests 
which encircle their bases. 

But, however strikingly these tribes may differ from each 
other in language, religion, and refinement, they have all, 
according to Mr. Crawfurd, the same physical type ; that is, the 
same cast of features, the same complexion, and the same form. 
Notwithstanding the theory of M. Bory de Saint Vincent, this 
type differs in a very remarkable manner from that of the 
Chinese, as well as from that of the Hindoos. The race 
may, in fact, be described as short, stout, and active; in 
complexion brown; with the hair of the head thick, coarse, 
black, and lank. Their beard is more abundant than that of 
the Siamese, Chinese, and Tartars ; and they have more hair on 
other parts of their body. It is remarkable that the Talains, or 
Peguans, who inhabit a low, marshy soil, are more robust and 
active than the Burmans, who have the advantage of a more 
elevated country and a purer air. 

There appears to be some difficulty in forming a proper con- 
ception of the degree of civilization at which the Burmans have 
arrived. Mr. Crawfurd remarks that they may be regarded as 
equal in refinement to the Siamese; but the intellectual and civil 
condition of the latter being but imperfectly known in Europe, 
very little is gained by this comparison. ‘There is another nation 
concerning which we possess more complete information, with 
whom they are also said to be on a level—we mean the Javanese— 
while they are furtheradvanced in refinement than the other nations 
of the Indian Archipelago. On this subject, however, Mr. Craw- 
furd’s ideas do not appear to be sufliciently clear: he observes 
that the type of the civilization of the Indian Islanders being 
extremely different from that of the civilization of the Burmans, 
no fair comparison can well be instituted between them. What- 
ever comparison, therefore, is instituted between them will, in all 
probability, be unfair; that is, a comparison ugly, unseemly, 
and unjust. This style of reasoning !s not very intelligible. 
Civilization can differ from civilization only by excess or 
defect, it being, in fact, nothing more than the sum of those 
contrivances by which men endeavour to secure to them- 
selves their share of the means of happiness or well-being, 
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These contrivances can only differ from each by being more 
or less adapted to attain the end proposed; and can never 
be too dissimilar to constitute proper objects of comparison. 
On one point, we think Mr. Crawfurd is decidedly wrong. He 
conceives that the fertility and extent of the Burman domi- 
nions are so friendly to improvement, that this circumstance 
alone must place them above comparison with the Indian 
islands. But remarkable fertility is not always favourable to 
civilization. It is generally the reverse. It induces men to 
rely upon nature, a make few exertions on their own part. It 
faleanane them to commerce; for he who has every t ing, or 
what he conceives to be every thing, necessary to his comfort, 
will of course feel no desire either to buy or sell. There have 
been a few exceptions; but, in general, it is the inhabitants of 
small and comparatively unfertile countries who have most 
rapidly civilized themselves, created wise political institutions, 
and founded great empires. In Asia, the Phoenicians ; in Africa, 
the Carthaginians and Cyreneans ; in Europe, the Cretans, the 
Athenians, and the English—apparently goaded on to exertion 
by the narrowness and poverty of their soil, have reached the 
highest pitch of civilization hitherto known toman. With them 
commerce might justly be termed the “Gold and Silver Road ;” 
and this road, like the Bridge of Death in Milton, has been 
thrown with fearless ingenuity as well over the abysses of the 
deep, as over the barren places of the earth. 

Descending, however, from these general considerations we 
shall examine the civilization of the Burmans in detail. In 
religion the more civilized tribes may be classed with the bulk 
of the Chinese, with the people of Tibet, with the Japanese, 
and, in short, with one third of the whole human race—for 
they are Buddhists. But Buddhism, like Christianity, has its 
sects and its heresies, and is modified in every country where it 
is professed, by the national character of the people. The form 
of Buddhism which prevails in Ava, though far from being the 
basis of a pure and dignified system of morals, appears to be 
mild, tolerant, and productive of serenity of mind. We behold 
it giving rise to none of those tremendous acts of fanatical 
penance, self-torture, and murder, which pain and shock us in 
the Brahminical system; though the priests of Buddhism are 
enjoined the practice of celibacy, a are expected to lead a 
solitary and devout life. It was, in fact, by renouncing the right 
of intermeddling with politics and the ordinary affairs of the 
world; by aiming at the formation of a priesthood of ascetics, 
such as the Sunnyases or Yogees of Hindoostan ; and by insist 
ing on the practice of celibacy, which struck at the very root of 
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the aristocratical caste, that the great reformer of Southern India, 
Buddha, Gautama, or whoever he was, excited the inappeasable 
hatred of the Brahmins. The priests of Ava are prohibited the 
exercise of any other profession than that of religion, and are 
secured from the danger of want, and the necessity of labour 
by the voluntary and liberal contributions of their countrymen. 
The number of these priests is very considerable ; those of Ava 
and its immediate vicinity alone amounting to twenty thousand. 
The priestesses, or nuns, though less numerous than the priests, 
yet form a very large body ; consisting, for the most part, of old 
women, and widows who have renounced the world. Of the 
a portion of the sisterhood, as many as can procure 

usbands, joyfully consent to cast away their white garments, 
to let their hair grow (which is closely shaven while they are 
nuns), and to return to the “ups and downs” of ordinary life. 
The dwellings of the fair sisters are far more humble than those 
of the priests, and they themselves are much less respected. 
They cluster, however, about the more splendid dwellings of the 
males ; from which it may be suspected that the disorders con- 
sequent upon the fashion of erecting double-monasteries in 
Europe are not altogether unknown in Ava. 

The Burmans appear to be cheerful and happy in the per- 
formance of their religious duties. They rise early in the morn- 
ing, and, while their minds are yet fresh, and their bodies 
unworn by toil, crowd, men and women together, to the temples, 
in their best dresses, and bearing offerings of fruits and flowers 
in their hands. Their conduct on these occasions is extremely 
decorous. A number of fine large bells are suspended on posts, 
fixed up ina circle round the area of the temple; and upon 
making his offerings, or completing his devotions, each wor- 
shipper strikes one of these bells with some large deer’s antlers, 
which lie near them on the ground, to notify to the god, we 
presume, that he has performed his religious duties. 

Mr. Crawfurd remarks, that in Siam he had not heard of the 
existence of any religious opinions above the level of the vulgar 
superstition; but that in Ava the case was different. He then pro- 
ceeds to relate, by way of proof, that several laymen had attempted 
to alter the national religion. But although he calls these persons 
reformers, he allows, at the same time, that he does not know 
what their particular tenets were, that is, whether they were in 
fact reformers or not. Every alteration which takes place in a 
national religion is not necessarily for the better; and there- 
fore the mere fact that such alterations have been attempted 
in Ava, does not warrant the assumption, that there are in 
that country any persons entertaining religious opinions above 
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the level of the vulgar superstition. The innovations which 
have been attempted, appear to have had a political rather than 
a religious aim; and to have been viewed by the government 
rather as the first movements of rebellion, than as pious reforms. 
The conduct of a man with respect to his religion is viewed 
very differently by his own countrymen and by foreigners of a 
different faith ; his intellectual respectability being rated by the 
latter according to his departure from the creed of his fore- 
fathers ; and according to his adherence to it by the former. 
The viceroy of Pegu appeared to Mr. Crawfurd to be a clever 
man, chiefly because he despised the religion of his country, 
while he maintained the appearance of respecting it. He had 
a miniature temple of Buddha in his apartment, together with 
a small marble image of the god; which was the only visible 
sign of his being a follower of Gautama. His example does 
not appear to have been followed. 

Education is an equivocal term: it may mean the teaching 
of ignorance, as well as the teaching of knowledge, and among 
the Burmans must be understood in the former sense. It is, 
however,a proof of mental energy to feel the desire to be taught; 
and the man who is industrious in the acquisition of absurd 
ideas, would exhibit equal or superior industry in the acquisi- 
tion of correct ones, if they were placed within his reach. The 
Burman at present is taught by the priest ; and as the priest of 
Buddha has but one grain of knowledge to a bushel of super- 
stition, the Burman is necessarily mis-instructed. ‘ Some 
philosophers have maintained, with an appearance of inge- 
nuity, that false knowledge is worse than absolute ignorance ; 
this may be doubted: for he who acquires erroneous ideas, 
gains at the same time the habit of acquiring ideas of some 
kind or another ; whereas the man who learns nothing, naturally 
sinks into a state of habitual apathy, from which it would almost 
require a miracle to rouse him. The inhabitant of Otaheite, 
brought to France by Bougainville, was two years in Paris 
without being able to speak more than a very few words of 
French; while an Englishman, an Italian, or a German, would 
have acquired a tolerable knowledge of the language in half 
that time. The ingenious and accomplished navigator accounts 
for this by observing, that the European would at the outset 
possess all the ideas represented by the words of the French 
language, and would merely have to learn their new names. 
The remark is just, but it should have been added, that in 
Europe the chief business of education is to create the habit 
of acquiring languages ; and that this habit once formed, men 
find but little difficulty in mastering a new group of signs, It 
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is some advantage, therefore, that the Burman goes to school 
from the age of eight or ten years, and that the priest considers 
it to be a kind of religious duty to instruct him. Education 
is entirely eleemosynary among the Burmans, and in numer- 
ous cases the boys are even maintained at the monasteries, 
in consideration of the menial duties which they perform for 
their teachers, and of a few trifling presents from their parents 
to the priests. The time employed in instruction is, as in Hin- 
dostan, about six hours a day; and the things taught are 
reading, writing, and the common rules of arithmetic. Reading 
is an accomplishment so common among the Burmans that there 
is not one person in ten who is not possessed of it ; and the art 
of writing, though not so extensively diffused, is yet tolerably 
general. The female children are taught by the nuns, but as 
there are much fewer nuns than priests, learning is not quite so 
current among the women as among the men. In the almost 
universal diflenion of the first elements of education among 
this semi-barbarous people, we have a practical refutation of 
the vulgar opinion, that without the art of printing it is impos- 
sible that any nation could ever become thoroughly civilized ; 
for if a whole people can be taught without printing to read 
Buddhist legends, they might with equal facility be endowed 
with the capacity to read history, geography, grammar, poetry, 
&c. that is, to acquire all the knowledge that is to be acquired 
from books. In the present state of their literature, the Bur- 
mans can derive but little advantage from their proficiency in 
the art of reading, as their compositions consist chiefly, if not 
wholly, of rude songs, religious romances, and histories which 
are no better than romances. As a specimen of Burmese 
history, we copy a native author’s version of that of the late 
war :— 


‘In the years 1186 and 1187, the Kula-pyer, or white strangers of 
the West, fastened a quarrel upon the lord of the Golden Palace. 
They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and were per- 
mitted to advance as far as Yandabo; for the king, from motives of 
piety and regard to life, made no effort whatever to oppose them. The 
strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise ; and by 
the time they reached Yandabo, their resources were exhausted, and 
they were in great distress. They petitioned the king, who, in his 
clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of money to pay their 
expenses back, and ordered them out of the country.’—p. 176. 


That geography and navigation are not comprehended within 
the circle of their studies is sufficiently evident from the fact, 
that nearly the whole extent of their foreign adventures is 


bounded to the South by Prince of Wales’s Island, and to the 
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North by the Hooghley. There is an anecdote related by the 
late major Canning highly illustrative of Burman notions of 
geography :—“ Supposing,” said one of the ministers, “a Bur- 
man ship, in her voyage to China, should happen to be dis- 
masted off the island of Mauritius, would she be allowed by 
the British blockading squadron to enter that port?” Butif the 
Burmese are ignorant of geography and navigation they are by 
no means in the same suadbannent with respect to the “ noble 
science” of alchemy, in which all persons who can afford to 
indulge in this costly species of foolery, from the king to the 
meanest tradesman, plunge with the greatest avidity. 

«« A question frequently put to us,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “was, 
whether we, the English, did not understand the art of converting 
iron into silver, and copper into gold.” They observed our compara- 
tive wealth, and thought they could not so rationally account for it, 
as by imagining that we were adepts in the art of transmuting metals. 
A similar question, ‘‘ Can the English convert iron into silver?” was 
put by the Burmese courtiers to an intelligent Armenian merchant 
who had long resided among them, and who understood their lan- 
guage perfectly. His reply was, that the English understood the art 
perfectly, but not in the sense in which they meant it. He took an 
English penknife out of his pocket, and threw it down on the table 
before them, observing, that it was worth more than its weight in 
silver, and that this was an example of the skill of the English in 
converting the base into the precious metals.’—pp. 385, 386. 

In the fine arts a barbarous nation like the Burmans cannot 
be expected to have made any very considerable a. 
Among them, as among all other nations, religion has been the 
mother of sculpture and painting; and has hitherto mono- 
polized the creations of her children. It has been sometimes 
remarked, that in the earliest stages of society men were not 
idolators, and the remark is just; but the reason was, that in 
those barbarous times men did not possess sufficient ingenuity 
to fabricate an idol. In the present day there are still many 
nations who have not yet arrived at the idolatrous period of 
civilization, such as the savages of New Holland, ot Tierra del 
Fuego, andof the Andamans. Could we but see these miserable 
creatures setting up an idol, however rude, and flocking about 
it to worship, we should be sure that the religious prin- 
ciple had begun to develop itself, and that the career of civili- 
zation was commenced. But, although religion has given birth 
to the arts, it has seldom continued among Asiatic nations to 
foster and bring them to perfection. The Burmans have made 
but little progress either in sculpture or painting, and even 
in architecture they are infinitely inferior to the Hindoos 
and Chinese, and even to the people of Siam, The few re- 
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spectable pagodas which were found in the country were 
constructed after Siamese models; and when Mr. Crawfurd 
observed one of these structures a little more tasteful and 
elegant than the rest, and was about to note it down as credit- 
able to the Burmans, he was informed that the architect was a 
Hindoo from Madras. Their paintings, like those of the earliest 
Grecian artists, are unintelligible, unless accompanied by 
written descriptions explaining what they represent. Mr. 
Crawfurd remarks, that he saw not a single statue of brass in 
Ava, and that, as far as he could discover, the art of casting 
images of metal, which is daily practised by the Siamese, was 
unknown to the Burmans. The marble statues of Buddha, 
manufactured at a small village about three miles to the north- 
west of Saguing, which to possess a monopoly in god- 
making, are “as rudely fashioned as possible.” In the Arracan 
temple, about two miles distant from the city of Amarapoora, 
which was a very costly fabric, remarkable for its profusion of 
gilding, carving, and numerous wooden pillars, a bronze statue 
of Gautama in a sitting posture was found. This image had 
the reputation of having been cast in the life-time of the god, 
and might therefore be supposed to be a likeness; but, although 
the features were somewhat more animated than those of the 
ordinary statues, it would not be inferred from this specimen, 
that the art of sculpture was carried to any very high degree 
of perfection in those remote ages. It was brought from 
Arracan in 1784, and the story of its great antiquity is of 
course an absurd fable. 

In the useful arts the Burmans are scarcely more advanced 
than in sculpture and painting. As is the case among all rude 
nations, it is the women who are the only manufacturers in Ava, 
if we except a few male captives of the Cassay nation, who 
earn their livelihood by weaving. Homer represents his queens 
and goddesses labouring at the loom, and speaks of some 
splendid fabrics, such as wrought veils, &c. which were the work 
of Sidonian maidens. The Burman female weavers are probably 
as inferior in skill as in beauty to the Sidonian girls ; but they 
nevertheless produce good stout cotton fabrics, which appear 
to possess the reputation of wearing well. Unfortunately for 
the Burman weaving damsels, the artizans of Manchester can 

roduce piece-goods at a cheaper rate, and undersell them, even 
in the interior of the country. The principal silk manufactories 
in the empire, which are supplied with the raw materials from 
China, Lao, and Pegu, are at Amarapoora, Alonchabo, the birth- 
place of Alompra, Pugan, &c., and the artizans in this branch 
of industry also are women. In enumerating the different 
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nations who inhabit the kingdom of Ava, according to thé 
rank they ought to hold in the scale of civilization, Mr. Craw- 
furd reckons the Kyens among the very last; yet he observes 
that their silk manufactures were greatly superior to those of 
the Burmans, and consisted for the most part of heavy rich 
crimson scarfs or narrow shawls, in some instances embroidered 
with gold, and of considerable beauty. He speaks of this as 
“a remarkable fact ;” and it is indeed so remarkable that we 
suspect he procured his information respecting the refinement 
of the Kyens from an enemy. In the passage describing the 
earthenware of the Burmans, mention is made of a curious 
mode of eluding the law forbidding the egress of persons born 
in the country :— 


* The common coarse unglazed earthenware of the Burmans is the 
best of the kind which I have seen in India, and is very cheap. It is 
used for cooking-utensils, and for keeping grain, oil, salt, pickled fish, 
and similar commodities. A better description of pottery, strong and 
glazed, nas been manufactured at Martaban, ty awe Sengko, Senkaing, 
Monchabo, and Tharet. Some articles of this description, which have 
been long well known in other parts of India under the name of 
** Pegue jars,” are so large as to contain two hundred viss of oil, ot 
about one hundred and eighty-two gallons. A few of them are even 
of such magnitude, that it has been alleged, that the children of 
Europeans, born in the country, have been smuggled away in them, 
in former times, to elude the Burman law.’—p. 378. 


Iron ore is smelted in Ava, where there are manufactories in 
which swords, spears, muskets, or rather matchlocks, knives, 
scissors, and carpenter’s tools, are fabricated. All articles of 
steel are imported from Bengal, and the best-tempered swords are 
brought from the country of the Shaus. Earthern and lackered 
wares in a great measure supersede the use of brass-ware ; but 
as a considerable quantity of the latter kind of articles, such as 
candlesticks, vessels for carrying water to the pagodas, &c. is 
used in the temples, a brass-ware manufactory is kept going 
a few miles from Saguing. Mr. Crawfurd says, he saw in the 
market of Ava, without being able to ascertain the uses to 
which it was applied, considerable quantities of antimony, 
reduced to the metallic state, which were said to have been 
brought from Lao; and adds that, “ as the process of preparing 
this article is one of considerable difficulty, the possession of it 
by the Shaus would seem to imply a considerable share of skill 
in metallurgy.” These Shaus are a somewhat mysterious 
people. If a good sword-blade be exhibited in Ava, and you 
inquire where it was manufactured, you are told, “in the 
country of the Shaus;” if you see prepared antimony, it comes 
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“from the country of the Shaus;” and a great portion of the 
paper, the silks, and the best lackered ware, used in the Burman 
empire, is brought from the same “ country of the Shaus.” If 
there is not some egregious mistake in all this, the people of 
Lao, who have hitherto passed for the inferior of the Burmans 
in refinement, must be by far the most civilized of all the 
Hindoo-Chinese nations. 

Among the earliest fruits of civilization we may enumerate 
comfortable dwellings, and clothing adapted to the climate. 
Man’s first care appears to be to provide a fine house for his 
idol; his second, to construct an edifice one or two degrees 
inferior for his king or chief. When this important business is 
accomplished, he considers himself at liberty to provide for the 
comfort of his wife and children, and erects himself a hut. The 
Greenlander ensconces himself in the vast skeleton of the whale, 
whose flesh he has devoured; the Siberian burrows, like a 
coney, in holes dug in the ground ; the Caribbee perches his hut 
among the branches of a tree, like a bird; the Malay frequently 
— his whole life in his boat; and the Japanese constructs 

imself a mansion of paper, so light that he can carry it about 
like an umbrella, and fix it on whatever new site he pleases. The 
Burman is not much more respectable in his domestic architec- 
ture; for even in the capital the houses of private individuals 
are light, frail fabrics, constructed with bamboos, and covered 
with coarse long grass, or palm-leaves. The building of a 
dwelling of this kind costs about £.4; and for £.40 what in 
Ava would be termed a splendid mansion may be erected. 
Sometimes houses are formed with strong wooden posts, and 
planks nailed upon them ; and these are regarded as magnificent 
and lasting edifices. There are scarcely half a dozen brick and 
mortar houses in the whole city of Ava. Among these wretched 
huts, however, the palace of the sovereign, glittering with gold ; 
and the tall white spires of the national idol, tower aloft, and 
“‘ give to the distant view of the place a splendid and imposing 
appearance.” The contrast between the dwelling of the king, 
and the dwellings of those men by whose labours he is sup- 
ported, is so striking and extraordinary, that we shall here add 
a description of the palace in the ambassador’s own words, 
which the reader may compare with the account given above of 
the huts of private individuals. 


‘ The palace, besides the palisade, is surrounded in every direction 
by an inner wall of brick, which is double on the eastern or principal 
front: so that in this direction there are three gateways. That 
portion of the palace which contains the hall of audience consists of a 
centre and two wings ; the first containing the throne, and directly 
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fronting the outer gates of the enclosure. The building is entirely of 
wood, with the exception of its many roofs, which are covered with 
plates of tin, in lieu of tiles. Over the centre is a tall and handsome 
spire, called by the Burmans a pyat-thad, crowned by the ti, or iron 
umbrella, which is an exclusive ornament of the temple and palace. 
The hall of audience is without walls, and open all around, except 
where the throne is placed. The roof is supported by a great number 
of handsome pillars, and is richly and tastefully carved. The whole 
fabric is erected upon a terrace of solid stone and lime, ten or twelve 
feet high, which constitutes the floor: this is so smooth, even, and 
highly polished, that I mistook it at first for white marble. With the 
exception of about fourteen or fifteen inches at the bottom of each 
pillar, painted of a bright red, the whole interior of the palace is one 
blaze of gilding. The throne, which is at the back of the hall, is dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the structure by its superior brilliancy and 
richness of decoration. The pedestal on which it stands is composed 
of a kind of mosaic of mirrors, coloured glass, gilding, and silver, 
after a style peculiar to the Burmans. Over it is a canopy richly gilt 
and carved, and the wall behind it is also highly embellished. The 
palace is new, not having been occupied altogether above two years 
and a half; so that the gilding and ornaments were neither tarnished 
nor defaced, as we often found to be the case in other places. Although 
little reconcileable to our notions of good taste in architecture, the 
building is unquestionably most splendid and brilliant ; and I doubt 
whether so singular and imposing a royal edifice exists in any other 
éountry. It has the same form and proportions with that described 
by colonel Symes, at Amarapoora ; but is larger, in the proportion 
of one hundred and twenty to ninety. There are three entrances 
to the hall of audience, by a flight of a few steps—one at each 
wing, and one at the centre; the last being appropriated to the 
king alone. We entered by the stair which is to the right, at the 
bottom of which we voluntarily took off our shoes, as we had 
from the first agreed to do. We passed through the hall, and seated 
ourselves where our station was pointed out, in front of the throne, 
a little way to the king's left hand, the presents being directly in 
front of the throne. The king made his appearance in about ten 
minutes. His approach was announced by the sound of music, 
shortly after which, a sliding door behind the throne opened with 
a quick and sharp noise. He mounted a flight of steps which led 
to the throne from behind with apparent difficulty, and as if tottering 
under the load of dress and ornaments on his person. His dress consisted 
of a tunic of gold tissue, ornamented with jewels. The crown was 
a helmet with a high peak, in form not unlike the spire of a 
Burman pagoda, which it was probably intended to resemble. I 
was told that it was of entire gold, and it had all the appearance 
of being studded with abundance of rubies and sapphires. In his 
right hand his Majesty held what is called in India a chowrie, which 
as far as we could see, was the white tail of a Thibet cow. It is one 
of the five established ensigns of Burman royalty, the other four 
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being a certain ornament for the forehead, a sword of a peculiar form, 
a certain description of shoes, and the white umbrella’ His Majesty 
used his flapper with much adroitness and industry, and it occurred to 
us, who had never seen such an implement but in the hands of a menial, 
not with much dignity. Having frequently waved it to and fro, 
brushed himself and the throne sufficiently, and adjusted his cumbrous 
habiliments, he took his seat. The Burman courtiers, who were 
seated in the usual posture of other Eastern nations, prostrated them- 
selves, on his Majesty's appearance, three times. This ceremony, 
which consists in raising the joined hands to the forehead, and bowing 
the head to the ground, is called in the Burman language, shiko, or 
the act of submission and homage. No salutation whatever was 
dictated to us; but as soon as his Majesty presented himself, 
we took off our hats, which we had previously kept on purposely, 
raised our right hands to our foreheads, and made a respectful 
bow. 

‘ The Queen presented herself immediately after his Majesty, and 
seated herself upon the throne, at his right hand. Her dress was 
of the same fabric, and equally rich with that of the king. Her 
crown of gold, like his, and equally studded with gems, differed 
in form, and much resembled a Roman helmet. The little Princess, 
their only child, and about five years of age, followed her Majesty, 
and seated herself between her parents. The Queen was received 
by the courtiers with similar prostrations as his Majesty, and we also 
paid her the same compliment as we had done to the king. When 
their Majesties were seated, the resemblance of the scene which pre- 
sented itself to the illusion of a well-got-up drama, forcibly occurred 
to us ; but I may safely add, that no mimic exhibition could equal the 
splendour and pomp of the real scene.'—pp. 132-—135. 


Like all other Orientals the Burmans consume a great deal of 
rice, and pretend, in obedience to the commandments of their 
religion, to abstain from the flesh of certain animals. The 
eat, however, according to Mr. Crawfurd, every species of fish 
which is found in their country, without exception ; and make 
this kind of animal food a principal article of consumption. 
Their belief in the doctrine of transmigration does not seem 
greatly to interfere with their culinary operations, for they make 
no scruple to dispossess the souls of their ancestors of their 
habitations, when these happen to be poor and mean, though 
they appear a little loth to kill large animals. Perhaps this 
may proceed from a humane principle ; as it is possible = 
may believe that by killing fish, poultry, and other small 
creatures, they hasten the arrival of the souls which inhabit 
them at a state of beatitude, or at least at a comparatively 
happy and honourable condition in the bodies of buffaloes, 
horses, or elephants. Wild animals not being desirable resi- 
dences for souls, are hunted and killed without mercy ; and Mr. 
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Crawfurd observes that venison is extremely plentiful at 
Rangoon. We are afraid, however, that even in the respect 
which these Buddhists profess for large animals there is some 
slight tinge of hypocrisy, for it has been discovered that the 
flesh of elephants is occasionally eaten under the name of 
buffalo beef. Pickled tea, and the edible birds’ nests, which 
have been known to sell for their —— in gold in China, are 
enumerated among the luxuries of the Burmans. 

We do not appear to have as yet included in our list of 
animals that may be eaten all those which nature intended us 
to devour. To say nothing of snails and frogs, about which 
we are still in debate with the French, there are crickets, a 
much more lively and delicate animal. Mr. Crawfurd, with the 
true spirit of an Englishman, appears to have disrelished this 
Burman dish, though it was served up in a vessel of gold. 
“ There was,” says he, speaking of an entertainment at Ava, 
“but one article decidedly objectionable—a dish of crickets fried 
in sesamum oil!” Why objectionable? What is there in the 
habits of a cricket to disqualify it from figuring on the dinner- 
table? Is it less delicate than the hog, or the eel? Is it an 
uglier animal? Why are not crickets as good as larks; since 
man is omnivorous by nature, and every day eats worse things, 
let him fulfil his destiny to the letter, and eat crickets. 

In dress the Burmans, though decently (at least as far as 
the males are concerned), and not meanly clad, are greatly 
inferior to the nations of Western India, and even to the Cochin 
Chinese and people of Tonquin. The principal part of the male 
dress which covers the loins and reaches half-way down the 
leg, consists of a double piece of cloth about ten cubits long, 
and is loosely wrapped about the body. Over this a frock with 
sleeves, open in front, and reaching below the knees, is worn. 
This frock consists in summer of white cotton, broad-cloth, or 
velvet ; and in winter is quilted. The head is covered with a 
amall, square handkerchief, commonly of English book-muslin, 
worn like a turban. The description which Mr. Crawfurd gives 
of the dress of the Burman women reminds us strongly of 
Euripides’s satirical allusion to that of the Spartan females, 
who walked, says the poet yusvoior pnooic, about the streets. 
“The principal portion,” observes the Envoy, “of a woman’s 
dress goes under the name of a Thabi, and is a petticoat, more 
or less open in front, according to the condition of the wearer. 
With the lower classes, both for economy and convenience, 
the breadth is so scanty, that in walking, the knee at least, 
and often half-way up the thigh, is exposed to view at every 
step.” The ladies wear the petticoat fuller, and allow it to cover 
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a little more of the thighs. Both sexes wear the hair long; 
the men tie it in a knot on the crown of the head, the women 
on the back. Fashionable young beaux, or dandies, frequently 
tie the knot on one side. Sandals are frequently worn, but 
neither boots, shoes, nor stockings. Every man, woman, and 
child, however, carries an umbrella. 

In contemplating this portion of Burman manners, we were 
immediately struck by the universal prevalence among the male 
part of the population of the barbarous custom of tattooing the 
skin. Traces of this practice, which appears to have prevailed 
in early times among almost all nations, may still be found 
even in France and England among soldiers‘ and sailors, and 
others of the lower orders, who often tattoo their own names 
and those of their mistresses upon their arms or breasts. The 
Mussulmans and courtezans of Mesopotamia tattoo the lower 
part of the abdomen with verses from the Koran ; and a modern 
traveller of some reputation had the curiosity to attempt the 
decyphering of some of these singular inscriptions, no doubt 
from respect to the words of the prophet. The tattooed figures 
of the Burmans appear, when fimshed, of a black or blue colour, 
upon a brown ground ; and are produced by a kind of lamp- 
black procured from the root of sesamum oil, mixed with the 
gall of the mirga fish. The objects thus depicted are animals, 
as lions, tigers, monkeys, crows, certain fabulous birds; and 
gnats, or gads, Baliis, or demons, with which cabalistical 
letters and figures, intended as charms against wounds, are often 
joined. When the figures have been painted on the skin, they 
are pricked in with needles dipped in the pigment. The 
upper part of the body, the arms, shoulders, &Xc., are less 
poner tattooed, and the figures are of a red colour produced 

y vermillion, This absurd process, which is both painful and 
expensive, is not supposed to conduce to the beauty of the 
individual; but is submitted to, because not to be tattooed is 
regarded as a mark of effeminacy. Few of the nations beyond 
the Burrampooter, except the Burmans and Talains, have 
preserved this ancient custom, although several of the smaller 
tribes, among whom it had fallen into disuse, have again adopted 
it since the conquests of the Burmans. 

The absurd practices of savages are worth noticing only 
when they tend to throw light _ their condition, physical or 
moral, Nations among whom the use of clothes is recent, or 
who wear but few garments, must necessarily be greatly at 
a loss for pockets; and it was this want, probably, that 
first led to the practice of boring the ears, and sticking 
yaluable things in them. That savage, however, was an in- 
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enious fellow, who first thought of making a pocket of his ear. 
fe was afterwards discovered that bits of gold, silver, or any 
other glittering thing, stuck in this part of the body, looked 
well as an ornament, and hence ear-rings, &c. In Hindoostan 
ladies frequently carry their whole fortunes about them, in the 
shape of ear-jewels, nose-rings, necklaces, armlets, anklets, &c. 
Among the Greeks the practice of boring the ears, at least in. 
men, was always regarded as a mark of barbarism, of which we 
find a proof in the “ Anabasis,” where a soldier is discovered not 
to be a Greek by his ears being bored. The Burmans have 
proceeded but one step beyond the original intention of the 

ractice, for the hole is made very large, and even to this da 
is frequently used by both sexes as a pocket to keep their 
cigars in. On other occasions, when ornaments of gold or silver 
are not to be procured, a bit of gilded wood or paper is 
substituted, and looks very respectable. 

When travellers complain of the degraded condition of women 
in Asiatic countries, they forget to remark another circumstance, 
which is the cause of the degradation of the women—and that 
is, the degraded condition of the men. Mr. Crawfurd, who, on 
this point, is not altogether free from the prejudices of an Euro- 
pean, remarks that during his conferences with the Siamese 
minister, in 1822, he was disgusted by the servile demeanour of 
the man’s officers and servants; but that in his interview with 
the Burmese Privy-counsellor at Henzada he observed nothing 
of the kind, excepting in the case of the bearer of the minister’s 
spit-box, who lay prostrate in the Siamese fashion, with the pre- 
cious utensil on his head, and without daring to lift up his eyes. 
It is not merely such wretches as the bearers of spit-boxes, 
however, who are degraded in the Burman empire. Judges, 
ministers, and generals, are liable to the same or still greater 
humiliations. 

An example, strikingly illustrative of the dignified con- 
dition of Burman courtiers, and of the royal mode of chastising 
stupid politicians, adopted by his majesty of Ava, occurs a little 
further on in the volume. 


‘ The ministers last night reported to the king the progress of the 
negotiation. His majesty was highly indignant, said his confidence 
had been abused, and that now, for the first time, he was made 
acquainted with the real state of affairs. He accused the ministers of 
falsehoods, malversations, and all kinds of offences. His displeasure 
did not end in mere words; he drew his D4, or sword, and sallied 
forth in pursuit of the offending courtiers. These took to immediate 
flight, some leaping over the balustrades which rail in front of the 
hall of Audience, but the greater number escaping by the stair which 
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leads to it ; and in the confusion which attended their endeavours, 
(tumbling head over heels,) one on top of another. Such royal 
paroxysms are pretty frequent, and, although attended with consider- 
able sacrifices of kingly dignity, are always bloodless. The late king 
was less subject to those fits of anger than his present majesty, but 
he also occasionally forgot himself. Towards the close of his reign, 
and when on a pilgrimage to the great temple of Mengwan, a circum- 
stance of this description took place, which was described to me by 
an European gentleman, himself present, and one of the courtiers. 
The king had detected something flagitious, which would not have 
been very difficult, his anger rose ; he seized his spear, and attacked 
the false ministers. These with the exception of the European, who 
was not a party to the offence, fled tumultuously. One hapless cour- 
tier had his heels tripped up in his flight: the king overtook him, 
and wounded him slightly in the calf of the leg with his spear, but 
took no farther vengeance.’—pp. 235, 256. 


A worse example, however, is yet to come. 


‘ Through the night of the Ist, a fire broke out in the populous suburb 
which lies between the walls of the town and the little river, and pro- 
perty to a considerable value was destroyed. The house of the widow 
of the Saya-coungyi, who had been the king’s tutor and favourite, 
was in great danger; and this old lady, who had the reputation of 
being very frugal, if not avaricious, irritated at her loss, repaired 
forthwith to the king, and made complaint that, during the confla- 
gration, the ministers and especially Kaulen Meugyi, who was her 
husband's successor, and of whom she was very jealous, were not at 
their posts ; for it appears that it is their special duty to attend upon 
such occasions. ‘The king, who was still very much out of humour, 
summoned the ministers, before him ; sent for a sword, drew it, and 
ordered them, one by one to come forward and swear upon it that 
they were present at the conflagration, and assisting in extinguishing 
it. Kaulen Meugyi came forward and avowed that he was not pre- 
sent ; but that he had gone as far as the Rung-d’hau, or Town-hall, 
to give the necessary instructions upon the occasion. He was imme- 
diately ordered to be taken out of the Audience-hall ; and, to avoid 
being dragged thence by the hair of his head, according to usage, 
voluntarily made as rapid a retreat as could be expected from a man 
between sixty and seventy, and of a weakly constitution. An order 
was given that he should be punished after a manner which I shall 
presently describe. The other ministers, none of whom were present 
at the fire, escaped under various pretexts of business or sickness. 
The punishment now awarded to the first minister is called in the 
Burman language, Ne-pu m’haUhaw thé, or “ spreading out in the 
hot sun.” The offender who undergoes it is stretched upon his back 
by the public executioners, and thus exposed for a given number of 
hours, in the hottest part of the day, with a weight on his breast, 
more or less heavy according to the nature of the offence, or rather 
according to the king’s opinion of it. It was at first thought that 
VOL, x11.— Westminster Review. 2A 
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the sentence on the part of the king, was a mere threat. Not so; 
the most faithful and zealous of his ministers underwent the punish- 
ment this afternoon, from one to three o'clock, and not as is custo- 
mary, On such occasions, with culprits of distinction, within the 
palace enclosure, but in the public road between the eastern gate of 
the palace and the Town-hall, and in the view of a multitude of 
spectators. The old malefactor whom I once or twice before men- 
tioned as being at the head of the band of executioners, superintended 
the infliction.” —287, 288. 


The author afterwards adds that “ the stretching and sunning 
process is the punishment of mere peccadillos, and is a very 
frequent infliction on persons of condition.”’ 

Travellers in the East, very frequently we suspect, lament the 
partial seclusion of the women more on their own account than on 
that of the sex. In Ava this cause of lamentation does not 
exist, for the women mingle with the men as freely as they do 
in Europe. Mr. Crawfurd doubts, however, whether the ladies 
gain anything by this circumstance, as they are treated, he says, 
with less delicacy and consideration than in Mohammedan and 
Hindoo countries, “‘ where the most absolute seclusion is insisted 
upon.” The author does not appear to perceive the conse- 
quences of his doctrine of seclusion ; for if it took place in any 
country, whether Mohammedan or Hindoo, he could assuredly 
know nothing of the delicacy and consideration with which the 
women were treated. The notion, however, of “absolute se- 
clusion,” is altogether unfounded ; a few princes, and proud or 
jealous great men, anxious to imitate their betters, are found to 
shut up their wives ; but the practice is not generally prevalent 
among any people, and least of all among the Hindoos, who, 
with the exception of the Brahmins, and a few Rajahs to the 
north of the Nerbuddah and Mohamiddy, allow their women as 
much freedom as Europeans, and are far more indulgent to 
their vices. The lower orders of women in Ava certainly appear 
to be no strangers to hard work, and may be daily seen carry- 
ing heavy burdens consisting of cotton, fire-wood, and coarse 
esculent greens culled from the marshes or forests, to the capi- 
tal. In the Mysore, also, and other countries of the Dekkan, 
the same thing may be observed; and at Seringapatam the 
stranger will 3 astonished to see crowds of beautiful and 
elegantly-dressed females entering the city every morning with 
baskets of cow-dung, which is used for fuel, upon their Seay 
His surprise will increase when he learns that these women are 
often of very high caste ; but when he considers that the cow 
is a sacred animal, and that to gather up its dung, and even to 
smear the body with it, purifies from sin, he will cease to 
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wonder that voluptuous women, who daily commit sins, but 
wish “to rub out as they go along,” as an Italian lady once 
observed to an Englishman, should submit to this species of 
penance. It will not do for us, however, or for any European 
nation with which we are acquainted, to set down the employ- 
ing of women in hard labour as a proof of barbarism. Perhaps 
no country should be regarded as truly civilized until the women 
are emancipated from all public labour, as they were in Greece, 
and confined to their proper duties as mistresses of families, 
mothers, and nurses. 

Like the ancient Germans the Burmese appear to believe 
that women sometimes possess supernatural knowledge. They 
have a number of women, whom Mr. Crawfurd regards as sor- 
ceresses, and who really appear to be afflicted with insanity ; 
and in the late war with the English as many of those female 
magicians as could be found in Ava, were collected, and sent 
down to their army before Prome, to put a spell upon our 
forces, and unman them. These Pythonesses are supposed to 
maintain a kind of intercourse with the Nats, or inferior Gods, 
of the Buddhist mythology, and to be endowed in consequence 
with supernatural powers. It need scarcely be added that, as 
in all other Asiatic countries, a man has in Ava the consolation 
of possessing as many wives as he pleases. 

n the form of government in Ava, there remains but little 
to be said. It is a coarse, rude despotism, as vexatious in its 
operation as it is arbitrary in character. The king is absolute 
lord of the life and property of his subjects, and is seldom 
disposed to curtail in practice the extent of his prerogative. 
The mode in which the royal power is exercised upon those who 
immediately surround the throne, has been already shown; 
the following anecdote will convey an idea of the manner in 
which it is exerted upon the people. 

‘The workmen who built the present palace committed some profes- 
sional mistake in the construction of the spire. The king remonstrated 
with them, saying that it would not stand. The architect pepe eng 
insisted upon its stability and sufficiency, and was committed to prison for 
contumacy. Shortly afterwards the spire fell in a thunder-storm, and 
about the same time, accounts were received at court of the arrival of the 
British expedition ; upon which the architect was sent for from prison 
taken to the place of execution, and forthwith decapitated.’—p. 400—note. 

The emperor Adrian, however, put a Greek architect to death 
for less than this. 

Plato somewhere remarks that governments always believe 
they were instituted for the exclusive benefit of the governors ; 
and regard the notion that the happiness of mankind in general 
was the object, as a mere absurdity. Notwithstanding this, 
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however, governments have always been desirous of appearin 
wise, brave, and powerful in the eyes of the multitude, an 
have sometimes exercised great ingenuity to keep up the delu- 
sion. Even the barbarians of Ava, enlightened on this point by 
living in a court, have shown some tact in deception, of whic 
the history of the negotiations with the English at Yandabo, fur- 
nishes more thanoneexample. At first thecourt, assuming adigni- 
fied tone demanded asa sine qua non that the conferences should be 
held in a Burman vessel lying in the river between the two 
armies. In answer to this the British troops advanced, and the 
Burmese were defeated. Thereupon the court became more 
humble, and consented to stoop from its lofty bearing. But at 
first some little dread of the people was felt, and attempts were 
made to conceal from them the weakness and ignorance of their 
rulers, by conveying down the river in covered boats the gold 
and silver they were compelled to pay to the English. This 
mystery was soon found, however, to be troublesome; the 
mask was thrown off, and public opinion set at defiance. 

As in Ava the king is every thing and the people nothing, 
whatever relates to the “golden monarch” must possess a para- 
mount interest. His character, his opinions, his amusements, 
occupy a large portion of the thoughts of his subjects, and neces- 
sarily obtrude themselves a great deal upon the notice of travel- 
lers. Among the amusements of the present owner of the 
“golden foot” there is one which Mr. Crawfurd thinks too 
barbarous and boyish to be believed: this is, riding on a man’s 
shoulders. No saddle is used, but a narrow slip of muslin put 
into the mouth serves fora bridle. The present king inherits 
his fondness for this kind of exercise from his royal ancestors, 
many of whom were much addicted to it. The freaks of the 
Roman emperors, who dressed themselves in the habits usually 
attributed to the gods, and made profession of divinity, are well- 
known ; and if this ridiculous practice be traced to its source, 
it will be found that in riding on a man’s shoulders, the king of 
Ava was only imitating a god. In the Hindoo mythology we 
discover no less a divinity than Vishnoo addicted to this 
species of exercise, and in the sacred paintings of the Brahmins 
he is represented arriving in the assembly of the immortals on 
mount Meri, riding on the shoulders of the winged man, 
Garodhe, the Ganymede of the Indian Olympus. 

The royal amusement next in dignity to the above is that 
furnished by the dancing-girls, who , the charm and delight 
of all Eastern courts. Like the Almé of Egypt, and the volup- 

tuous gipseys of Spain, these light and graceful girls seem to 
feel intense pleasure in representing by their movements the 
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whole pantomime oflove. Mr. Crawfurd describes them as dis- 
playing great agility in their way, sometimes throwing back the 
body until the a touched the ground, and again recovering 
the erect position without the assistance of the hands. Their 
motions, he says, were violent, and their gestures ungraceful 
and indecent. In an Eastern court indecency constitutes the 
principal charm of the exhibition, as it does also in the dances 
of the opera girls in England ; but we imagine that his Burman 
majesty’s troop of dancing-girls must have been of a description 
very inferior to those who “ sport the toe” in the Zenanas and 
temples of Hindoostan, for the latter, whatever may be their 
offences against decency, have seldom been thought wanting in 
gracefulness. 

We must not close our account of the “ golden monarch” 
and his court, without saying a word or two on the subject of 
the White Elephant. This animal is not, as has been errone- 
ously supposed, an object of worship among the Burmans, but 
merely forms an indispensable part of the regalia of sovereignty. 
The king, in fact, would not be king without it; and the 
greater number of these animals that are possessed by a prince, 
the more auspicious, it is supposed, his reign will be. For this 
reason the taking of a white elephant is an event more import- 
ant than the conquest of a province; and the hunter who is 
fortunate enough to discover and capture one, is loaded with 
presents, titles, and estates. While the English embassy was 
at Ava, a report was circulated that a white elephant had been 
seen in the forests in a remote province of the empire, but it was 
at the same time said, that the taking and transporting of it to 
the capital on a sledge, would cause the destruction of ten 
thousand baskets of rice: with the enthusiasm, says Mr. 
Crawfurd, of an amateur, his majesty exclaimed—“ What sig- 
nifies the destruction of ten thousand baskets of rice, in com- 
parison with the possession of a white elephant!” And the 
order was given for the hunt. 

Another speciés of amusement in which the Burman king 
delights, is boat-racing, and an excellent account of an exhibi- 
tion of this kind, which took place while the embassy was at 
the capital, is given by Mr. Crawfurd ; but it is too long to be 
here extracted. The royal barges were remarkably splendid 
and fanciful; and in his description of the boat-races, the 
author speaks of one of these vessels which was in the form of 
two huge fishes, swimming side by side, with a spire at least 
thirty feet high in the centre, and the whole covered with rich 
gilding. The king and queen sat under a green canopy at the 
bow of the barge, which in Avais regarded ag the place of 
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honor. The umbrellas of the royal family are white. The 
whole of that part of the river in which the royal barge lay was 
covered with boats which appeared to be of gold, with gay 
banners and streamers, bands of music; and dancers exhibiting 
their powers on the benches. As the boats moved to and fro 
in the royal presence, the rowers, an expert, cheerful, and ani- 
mated race, accompanied their labors with songs. 

Notwithstanding the personal correction which his Burman 
majesty occasionally inflicts upon his courtiers, the latter 
always appeared most pertinaciously intent upon elevating his 
dignity, of course in the hope of conferring more importance on 
themselves. On these occasions they showed themselves 
greatly superior in the invention of arguments to our western 
courtiers. One of these orators, being desirous of insistin 
upon the most cogent reason why peace should be ule arse 
between England and Ava, observed, that the same sun en- 
lightened both countries; a discovery which the Burmans 
— to have made only since the war. To make it seem as 
if the king of Ava and the king of England were the only 
great potentates on earth, the orator described his Burmese 
majesty as the sovereign holding dominion over that part of 
the world which lies towards the rising sun; and the king of 
England as the sovereign ruling over that portion of the world 
which lies towards the setting sun. A most admirable speci- 
men of rhetorical amplification ! 

Society, both among the Burmans and Talains, is divided 
into seven classes ; viz. the royal family; the public officers ; 
the priesthood ; the merchants, or “ rich men ;” the cultivators 
and labourers; the slaves; and the outcasts. With the ex- 
— of the Saubwas, or tributary princes, no class of public 
officers are hereditary ; the rest being all liable to be dismissed 
by a nod, without the power of transmitting their rank, their 
titles, or even their property, to their descendants. As in 
Turkey, men are raised from the lowest ranks, those of slaves 
and outcasts excepted, to the highest offices in the state, and 
their titles always keep pace with their promotion in office. A 
poor merchant appears to belong to no class ; forit is only when 
a man has acquired considerable property that he is regularl 
admitted into the caste, as it were, and registered as a “ rich 
man.” This title being generally allowed to become hereditary, 
a man very frequentl hens to the class of “ rich men” who 
has not a shilling. Those merchants who possess wealth are 
wey under the protection of the court; that is, instead of 

ing liable to be plundered at uncertain intervals, they are 
subjected to regular periodical extortion, which is an advantage, 
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At all public festivals, which of course are multiplied for the 
purpose, they are compelled to make presents to the king; and 
the princes of the blood, with a truly royal condescension, 
together with the principal officers of the court, borrow money 
of them without the smallest intention of repaying it. It 
would appear that the air of the court is not regarded by the 
merchants as extremely propitious to virtue ; for shortly after 
the arrival of the English embassy, a merchant of Saguing, 
whose daughter had been invited to receive her education in the 
see paid a thousand ticals (]00/.) to escape the honour. The 
abouring class of the population is divided into proprietors 
and common labourers, the latter constituting the great major- 
ity. Every man in the country is regarded as the king’s slave, 
* and his services may at any time be commanded by the go- 
vernment in any way it may judge proper. Being the king’s 
property, every man desirous of travelling must obtain his 
owner’s permission, which is granted for a limited time; but 
women, who are apparently considered to be more valuable 
than men, are never permitted to quit the country under any 
consideration whatever, Regulations not greatly dissimilar 
existed among the ancient Spartans, though founded on a very 
different basis. 

The present work of Mr. Crawfurd, like all those which he 
has already published, contains a large store of information, 
and many sound and judicious remarks on the institutions and 
manners of the East. 





Art. V.—Satan. By R. Montgomery, 12mo. p. 391. S. Maunder. 1830. 


Tt would be a satisfaction to. the Arch One to see the price at 

which he is rated in Mr. Montgomery’s list. Zhe Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity is valued at seven shillings and sixpence ; 
A Universal Prayer for the same money; while Satan stands at 
half a guinea! He is not only highly-priced, but he is particu- 
larly distinguished. The Omnipresence of the Deity is plumped 
up with “ other poems.” The Universal Prayer clubs with 
“ Death ” and “ other poems.” Satan alone has a book to him- 
self. The pride of Lucifer, proverbially abundant, must needs 
be swelled by these marks of consideration, and thus it is, that 
men are prone to send apples where. there are orchards. To 
him who has much, more is given; bad qualities are fed with 
compliments delicately indirect, and so the pattern a le of 
this virtuous age demoralize the very Devil himself. When 
Mercury made experiment of his estimate among men, he 
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experienced a far different treatment. ‘ Buy the other Deities,” 
said the dealer to the disguised God, “and I will fling you that 
fellow into the bargain.” Should Satan go in masque as a Saint 
to Mr. Maundet’s in Newgate Street, he will find a more flattering 
treatment of his fiend-head, for, with the exception of the place 
of publication, which seems rather more personal than consists 
with taste, he has every reason to be gratified with the consider- 
ation in which he is held, and the value put on him—and as for 
the venue, which savours of disrespect, he would hardly have 
been at home in Paternoster-Row. 

Tony Lumpkin makes the profound remark, that he reads the 
superscription of letters addressed to himself without difficulty, 
while the interior, which is by some considered the cream of 
the correspondence, is all buz to his eyes, and baffles his com- 
prehension. Similar to this is our remarkable case with regard 
to a certain or uncertain kind of poetry. We chiefly relish the 
title pages, which are easy weline, and generally the most 
unexceptionable page in the book. Mr. Montgomery — 
well—Satan, by Seenteners. a bold and original authorship. 
Then turning the leaf, we are somewhat startled by these three 
words on the next page, To my Frienpb. As there is only the 
difference of the dog’s letter between friend and the quality of 
the subject, we looked to the Errata, thinking it probable there 
was a misprint of fiend; but as none is acknowledged, we sup- 
pose the friend is one whom it is not decorous more distinctly to 
particularize. It is the fashion of the day to make biography a 
work of friendship. Moore writes the life of Byron ; Campbell 
is the historian of Lawrence; Paris takes the life of Davy, and 
Mr. Montgomery handles Satan. Indeed, on looking again at 
the Address, we discover the ingenuity of the device, on one 
page stands “To my Friend,” “ Satan, Book Ist,” is the next 
title, completing the Dedication. As thus, To my Friend Satan 
his First Book. Horace instructs us that neither gods nor man 
endure mediocre poetry, and consequently Mr. Montgomery had 
no course, but to address his song to the third estate, whose 
liberal patronage of every thing bad may reasonably be reckoned 
on. The arch enemy’s ear for discord must needs be gratified by 
such verses as we see before us, and as a lover of deceit he will 
be pleased with lines simulating poetry by the capital letter at 
the head of each, 


‘ Like dead-sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.’ 


As Milton may be read in Heaven so this is precisely the 
book fit for Hades, and though we trust we hate the Enemy ag 
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vehemently as all good Christians ought to hate him, yet we 
own we wish him no worse than a patient perusal of this work 
to his honour. He will here bathe in a stream of molten lead. 
Every page is fraught with the weariness that protracts time, 
and makes a duodecimo a doomsday book. 

For the common-place of the thoughts, and the lumbering 
awkwardness of the verse, where shall we find lines more fit 
for vexation than these : 


* The bloom of life, the bright deceit, 
The heavenliness of youth is o'er, 
And joys that blossom’d once so sweet, 

Array them in their spring no more.’ 


‘ The heavenliness of youth is o'er,’ Ye nymphs of Nick what a 
line is there for ye to sing! How suited to adust lips, and 
tongues parched tocoal. This heavenliness passes away with the 
crunch of cinders ! What demons mouth can twirl it off without 
a contortion trebly demoniacal, It is a precious Pierian gargle 
for throats of the tunefulness of Tartarus. Our poet obviously 
knows how to strike the Infernal Lyre or Liar—we care not how 
the Printer sets it. 

From the following, indeed, it appears that Mr. Montgomery is 
hand in glove with Satan, and qualified from intimate acquaint- 
ance with his sentiments, opinions, observations, and feelings, 
to give an account of his travels :— 


* And such a wanderer on earth, 

The viewless Power I’ve dared to draw, 
And humanly have given birth 

To all he felt and all he saw.’ 


He says he understands him particularly well, 


‘ And what art thou? the dark Unknown 
Thy name to mortals bound and blind ; 
Yet, like a faint-heard mystic tone, 
Thy meaning hovers o’er my mind.’ 


He is completely possessed of the Devil. 
«I see thee in the vigil star 
I hear thee in the thunders deep 


And like a feeling from afar, 
Thy shadow riseth o’er my sleep.’ 


Mr. Montgomery puts the devil through three books, but we 
cannot pretend to give an account of his representation of his 
views and feelings, because we have not the fortune of compre- 
hending the meanings of the Prophet of the Evil one, whose 
language is of appropriate darkness. An idea does break in 
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upon us—that, like St. Dunstan, he takes the enemy by the nose, 
but we cannot speak with certainty, He represents him, how- 
ever, as a good believer, which is some praise for so bad a cha- 
racter (and indeed we question whether without a profession of 
faith, the devil himself could make his way through the world), 
and gives us to understand that he is greatly indebted to the 
Press, which is the fountain of all mischief, a Versailles Jet of 
pus and poison. 





Arr. VI—1. Thoughts on the present State of the Law of Arrest and 


Imprisonment for Debt. William Benning, Fleet-Street. 1828. 

2. Remarks on the practical Effect of Imprisonment for Debt, and on 
the Law of Insolvency. By Henry Dance, Provisional Assignee of 
Insolvent Debtors in England. Ridgway. 1829. 

3. Observations on the Insolvent Debtors Act ; miscalled ‘* An Act for 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors.’ By William Jones, Esq., Marshal 
of the King’s Bench. Hatchard and Son. 1827. 

4. Opinion de M. le Duc de Broglie, sur ’ Article 3 du Projet de Loi 
relatif & la Contrainte par Corps, Seance du 13 Mai, 1829. 
Chambre des Pairs. 

5. Reform of the Bankrupt Court: with a Letter to John Smith, 
Esq. M.P. and an Appendix. By C. Sinclair Cullen, Esq. Barris- 


ter at Law, and Commissioner of Bankrupts. Second Edition, 
1830. 


O say that the law relating to Debtor and Creditor in this 
country is in a worse state than any other part of the law, 


or, indeed, that any one part of the law is worse than any other, 
would be hazardous, for there are certain radical defects which 
pervade the whole field: in deformities—and in deformities alone— 
is there any degree of uniformity. But as themere bodily suffer- 
ing needlessly inflicted by the laws on this subject, is so enormous 
and so notorious, the demand for amendment has become more 
busy and stfénuous. It is no wonder, then, that worthy indivi- 
duals, in their great anxiety to get completely rid of the cause 
of the evil, should have been led into an extreme, and endea- 
voured also to remove that which was really no cause of the 
evil, although at first sight it might appear to be so. 


Previously to entering into an examination of the state of the 


existing laws on this subject, it will be desirable to have some 
standard of reference, by which their propriety either in part or 
in the whole, may be tested. We propose, therefore, in the first 
instance, to inquire what the law would be under a system 
founded on the greatest happiness principle ; a system of law 


which would clearly define the various rights and obligations of 
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individuals, together with a system of procedure which would 
afford protection to those rights, and compel the performance of 
those obligations, in the least expensive, least troublesome, and 
most expeditious manner. 

A Debt is a species of contract, written or implied, and entered 
into by two or more parties, whereby a right is conferred on one 
party to receive something; and an obligation on the other 
party to give that something, which is most commonly a certain 
sum of money. 

Smith, a tradesman, for example, sells to Jackson a quantity 
of goods for 50/.; if Jackson, when called upon to pay that sum, 
refuses to do so, Smith must appeal to the law to enforce the 
contract : he goes before the judge, relates the facts of the case, 
and calls upon him to compel Jackson to perform the obligation 
imposed upon him by the contract—to pay him the fifty pounds, 
Upon hearing this statement, the judge may call upon Smith to 
give him security, that there is some ground for it, and that 
it is not a false story invented for the purpose of injuring Jackson, 
in which case the money given as security might be awarded to 
Jackson as a compensation for the injury. Unless the security 
be given at this period of the proceedings, any compensation at 
all to the injured party would be doubtful, at least, and most 
assuredly could not be so speedy. The security being given, the 
judge sends for Jackson, and on his appearing, tells him what 
has taken place, and he either pays the fifty pounds, or gives 
some reason why he will not. It is absolutely necessary that 
the judge should have Jackson before him, in order that he may 
hear from him whether he entered into the contract or not, and 
if he did, why he refuses to comply with the terms of it: 
another object is, that the parties may be examined and cross- 
examined in the presence of each other, or cross-examine them- 
selves, as nobody can know so much of the transaction in ques- 
tion as they do. And athird object in having them both before 
him is, that either of them may be subjected to immediate 
punishment if called for,—the one for making a groundless 
charge, and the other for refusing to pay a well-grounded 
demand. 

If Jackson refuses to come when sent for, the judge must 
compel his attendance, or the laws might be evaded, and 
injustice committed with impunity. Here, then, it is necessary, 
to arrest for debt, on mesne* process as it is called in law: and 
the judge will issue his warrant accordingly. 

Should Smith know, or have good grounds for suspecting, that 





e This means arrest at any time between the commencement and con« 
Clusion of a suit, and is used in contradistinction to arrest on final process, 
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Jackson intended to abscond, and the judge being told as much, 
were to send a message or citation to Jackson to come before 
him, the probability is, that instead of going before the judge 
he would go any where else, and Smith in addition to the loss 
of the fifty pounds would have to put up with the vexation and 
loss of time attendant on this fruitless application to the judge: 
the protection said to be afforded by the law would in his 
instance be merely nominal. To make it real as well as nominal 
in this case, a warrant should be issued for the apprehension of 
Jackson, the instant the judge heard from Smith, that there was 
a probability of his decamping: this proceeding would also be 
an arrest for debt, and at the very commencement of the suit ; 
but it is not the less necessary to the ends of justice for being 
so called. The evidence necessary to prove the existence of the 
debt may not be forthcoming at the time of the arrest, in which 
case the party arrested must be detained in safe custody until it 
is forthcoming ; the time allowed for this purpose being always 
at the discretion of the judge. Before a summary process of 
this kind is allowed, a greater security will be required from the 
applicant, than in ordinary cases, inasmuch as the injury to the 
party arrested is so much the greater. 

It must thus be evident that cases may occur in which arrest 
of the person will be required ; the judge should, therefore, have 
the power of causing arrests to be made whenever he thinks 
any such case is made out by the parties applying for them. 

Suppose the suit brought to a close, Jackson being ordered 
to pay the fifty pounds, with or without an additional sum of 
money as a compensation to Smith for his trouble and loss of 
time. Jackson persists in his refusal to pay the money, by 
doing which he commits a legal offence, that is, an act, the 
committing of which the law has forbidden: but futile and 
inefficient to the last degree, would be that law for the infringe- 
ment of which no punishment was provided. Punishment 
must, then, be inflicted on Jackson, not for the satisfaction of 
Smith, but in order to deter other men from refusing to fulfil 
their contracts. The mode of punishment may be either by 
fine, by imprisonment, or both together. At the same time It 
would be desirable that Smith should have his fifty pounds ; or, 
if that is not possible, as much of it as may be possible. This 
can be done by selling the property of Jackson, or so much of 
it as will produce fifty pounds, and any other additional sum 
awarded by the judge as compensation. If there is no property, 
or only sufficient when sold to pay off a portion of the debt, in 
either of these cases, the judge might order Jackson to be set 
to labour during his imprisonment, the produce of it, to go 
towards satisfying the debt, until the whole was paid off, 
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In the course of the suit, should Jackson prove that he had 
not the means of paying the debt, and that it arose from no 
fault of his, but through misfortune, as, for instance, robbery, 
the failure of his banker, or other person owing him money, 
then there is no demand for punishment; there has been no 
wilful infringement of the law. The judge, however, might 
make an order for the payment of the debt by instalments: but 
to imprison the debtor in such a case as this would be a gross 
injustice, for which the judge himself should be punished, and 

unished severely. 

Should it be proved that Jackson’s inability to pay the money 
arose from a fraudulent disposal of his property, from extrava- 
gance, culpable imprudence, or carelessness, or that when he con- 
tracted the debt, he had no prospect or intention of repaying it ; 
in any of these cases, there must be punishment according to the 
degree of culpability. Punishment by fine is here out of the 
question, it must of necessity be in the shape of imprisonment. 

Such would be the wise and proper course of proceeding, and 
the ground has been thus gone over to show the necessity of 
giving to the judge the power of causing parties to be arrested 
either at the commencement, or any other period of the suit; 
as also of inflicting punishment, by means of imprisonment, or 
otherwise, at the end of the suit. 

When a man has a number of creditors whose demands he is 
unable to meet, it would be a manifest injustice, to suffer an 
one of them to recover the full amount of his debt, to the detri- 
ment of his brother creditors. To obviate this injustice, it 
—_— be made — to a man in such circumstances to 
go before the judge and declare as much, so soon as he should 
discover his insolvency ; if he neglected to make such a declara- 
tion, he should be liable to punishment. On the declaration of 
such insolvency being made either by the party himself volun- 
tarily, or through the instrumentality of a creditor, the judge 
wadll cause notice to be given to all his creditors to come 
forward : all the property of the debtor would, of course, be avail- 
able for the satisfaction of their debts, as far as it would go; 
being distributed among them in rateable proportions. Any 
other proceedings, either as regards future payment of the debts 
to the full amount, or the culpability and consequent punish- 
ment of the debtor, would be guided by the same rules, as in 
the case of Smith and Jackson. 

On these different points, namely, arrest at the commence- 
ment, or during the progress of the suit, imprisonment at the 
conclusion of the suit, and the proceedings to be adopted when 
an insolvent debtor has more creditors than one—we shall now 
show what is the state of the English law. 
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Under the old common law,* arrest for debt was unknown. 
If a man wanted to recover a debt, he applied to the Court of 
Common Pleas, or Common Bench, as it is sometimes called, 
which took cognizance of civil actions, and was the regular 
court for the recovery of debts. In consequence of the cre- 
ditor’s application, and on paying the necessary fees,+ a writ 
was issued, called an Original. This writ is directed to the 
sheriff, informing him that Jackson owes Smith fifty pounds, 
and that on Smith’s giving security to prosecute his claim, he 
is to summon Jackson to attend on such a day at Westminster. 
This writ leaves it to the option of Jackson whether he will 
attend or not; if, at the appointed time, he did not appear, he 
was not forced to appear, but what is called an attachment was 
issued, which orders the sheriff to make Jackson find two sure- 
ties for his future appearance, and if he could not do this, the 
sheriff is to take some of his goods, which, if he did not appear, 
would be forfeited. The attachment not being attended to by 
Jackson, his goods were to be distrained from time to time, 
until he did appear; when all the = were distrained, or if 
he had none that could be distrained, there was an end of the 
suit, and Smith was left to meditate on the perfection of the 
common law. 

The King’s Bench took cognizance of all matters not belong- 
ing to the >, btarma Pleas and Exchequer, and was to all intents 
and purposes the Criminal court, having an original jurisdiction 
in all actions of trespass, or other injury alleged to have been 
committed vi et armis.t The writ issued by this court was 
called a Bill of Middlesex, which ordered the Sheriff not to 
summon, but to bring, the defendant to Westminster, to answer 
to a plea of ‘-— 4 why he broke the plaintiff’s close—quare 
clausum fregit. It is supposed, however, that originally an at- 
tachment first issued, which failing to make the defendant 
appear, then the bill of Middlesex issued. § 

t is clear enough that the King’s Bench folks had then 
nothing whatever to do with the recovering of debts: but they 
understood the value of money, and saw with a jealous eye the 





* Glanville de Leg, et Consuet. fol. 74. 

+ Thus the very threshold of the justice-shop is not allowed to be 
passed without paying toll: fees must be paid at every subsequent step, 
or justice will be denied, and yet it is endeavoured to delude some people 
by means of that a nullity, Magna Charta, which says, ‘ Nulli ven- 
lemus, nulli negabimus aut differemus, justitiam vel rectum.” 

t It would be an endless task to point out here all the fictions i. e. false- 
hoods which are made use of in all proceedings at Common law. It is a hard 
run between fees and fictions. 
§ Tidd’s Pract. 7th ed. 166. 
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profits which accrued to the Common Pleas from this species of 
suits : and they determined by hook or by crook to have a share 
of those profits. They accordingly did not stand upon trifles, 
but issued their bill of Middlesex against any debtor, 
which bill as just stated, charged him with committing a 
trespass, although they knew he had done no such thing. 
Having him within their power, they could do what they liked 
with him: he was told he would not be proceeded against for 
trespass, but for a debt which he owed the plaintiff, and which 
he must pay before he obtained his liberty. This summary way 
of proceeding against debtors, soon transferred the business of 
the Common Pleas to the King’s Bench. In this dilemma the 
Common Pleas having no other remedy against this unwarrant- 
able usurpation of its rival, inserted in its Original, the plea of 
trespass—quare clausum fregit * which belonged to the King’s 
Bench. By means of this instrument they also were enabled 
to arrest the person of the debtor, and thus recovered a share of 
their former business. So that arrest for debt owes it’s origin 
to the avarice and mutual jealousy of these two Courts,+—not 
only arrest for debt in necessary cases, but arrest in every case 
that it was called for, by the creditor or self-styled creditor. 
The injustice and oppression resulting from these arbitrary and 
illegal proceedings may be readily imagined. The statute of 
Charles II. was passed for the ‘remedy and prevention” of the 
iniquities which they gave rise to: instead of doing which, how- 
ever, it did in fact sanction and perpetuate the abomination, and 
gave to it the authority of Statute Law.{ It recites that many 
persons are kept prisoners for a long time for want of bail, the 
sureties required being for such large sums, that few have dared 
to become sureties for the appearance of such persons, “ although 
in truth there hath been little or no cause of action; and often- 
times there are no such persons who are named plaintiffs, but 
those arrests have been many times procured by malicious per- 
sons to vexand oppress the defendants; ... and by such evil prac- 
tices many men have been, and are daily undone and destroyed 
in their estates, without possibility of having reparation.” It 
then speaks of these arrests, as a matter of course, but requires 
for the future that the true cause of action should be expressed 
in the writ. This made it necessary to change the writs, for as 
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* This was previous to the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
+ The Court of mse yd , to get some of the business, invented the 
quo minus, which assumed that the plaintiff (being a debtor to the King,) 


was less able to pay his Majesty, in consequence of the defendant’s refusing 
to pay what he owed him. 
¢ 13. Car. II. St. ii. c. 2. 
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they then stood, instead of expressing the true cause of action 
which was debt, the one declared that it was for a trespass, the 
other for breaking a close: if the writ expressed nothing more 
than the true cause of action, namely the debt, the power. of 
arrest * would be taken away, and along with it their profitable 
trade. To prevent sucha calamity, the King’s Bench continued 
to make use of the o!d writ, and tacked a clause to the end of it, 
which expressed the cause of action, and also to a bill of debt. 
This was known by the name of the ac etiam, being the first 
words of the interpolated clause. The Common Pleas were 
obliged to revert to its special originals; but in a few years, 
finding the profitable business monopolized by the King’s Bench 
as before, the expense and delay of suing out originals, deter- 
ring suitors from going to the Common Pleas—Lord North 
in imitation of the King’s Bench, added the ac etiam to the 
clausum fregit + The injustice and poe were now carried 
on just as before ; all the plaintiff had to do was, to swear that 
the defendant owed him more than five pounds, { the amount 
of the debt being stated in the writ. This is the law at the 
present day, except that the amount of the debt below which no 
person can be arrested for, has been gradually raised to twenty 
pounds. Any creditor who wishes to injure or annoy any man 
who owes him a small sum of money, has only to swear that he 
owes him a large sum of money, according to his circumstances, 
say 40,000/. and this sort of thing is by no means uncommon, 
—the poor man is arrested, and is of course unable to procure 
sureties for his appearance, or special bail§ as it is termed: he 
is still less able to deposit with the sheriff the amount of 
the alleged debt || together with ten pounds as costs: not bein 

able to do either of these things, he is taken to prison§ an 

there remains at all events until the return of the writ, and should 
the cause not then come on, he may remain there for any num- 
ber of months. The trial comes cn, and so far from the plain- 
tiffs proving that the defendant owes him 40,0002. it turns 





* By writ of capias. 

+ North’s Life of Lord Guilford. 

¢~ The sum was raised to ten pounds My the 12 Geo. I. c. 29; to fifteen 
pounds by 51 Geo. III. c. 124, and 57 Geo. IIT. c. 101; and to twenty 
pounds by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 71. 

§ By the 12 Geo. I. c. 29, the Sheriff is not allowed to take bail for any 
other sum than that sworn to by the plaintiff. In spite of this act of the 
Legislature, it is the custom to take bail for double the amount so sworn, 
and should the costs added to the original debt amount to that sum, the 
bail are held liable to the full extent. See Tidd’s Pract. 246. 
is Geo. c. 46. 

Those who can afford it may be taken to a lock-up or spunging-house, 
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out that he does not owe him forty pounds, notwithstanding 
which the plaintiff will have a verdict, for “it is now settled 
(and it occurs in every day’s practice), that the plaintiff in an 
action of debt, may prove and recover less than the sum de- 
manded.” * Having proved that a something was owed, the de- 
fendant, even if he were able to purchase it, has no remedy for 
the injury he has sustained at the hands of the plaintiff. But 
ifa man wishes to torment another who does not owe him a 
single farthing, he may do the very same thing, provided he takes 
the oath, which he may do either in his own name or a fictitious 
one; or if he does not like that, he may hire a man of straw to 
take the oath, (and there are always plenty ready for such a job) 
either in his own name or a fictitious one. The trial comes on 
and the fraud is apparent. In such a flagrant case as this what 
is the remedy of the injured man? Next to none. If he can 
pay for it he may bring his action for false imprisonment, and 
recover damages, supposing he can find out the plaintiff: if he 
has not money enough to bring this action, then he has no 
remedy ;—if he can afford it, and the plaintiff is a man of 
straw, he is equally + without a remedy. 

Formerly every plaintiff was obliged to give security by two 
substantial pledges at the commencement of the suit: by this 
means he was liable to punishment in case his was deemed a 
malicious, frivolous, or needless suit. This held out no lure to 
dishonest plaintiffs, and by so many diminished the number of 
customers to the courts—what was to be done ?—the real pledges 
were done away with, and imaginary ones substituted, who 
figure away at the present day under the names of John Doe 
and Richard Roe. : 

Such is the state of the English Law, named the perfection of 
reason; that it is so, is as false, as that it is the perfection of 
legal oppression is true. The power of imprisoning others is 
granted to any scoundrel who chooses to ask for it: and this 
monstrous abuse was originated by, and is now sanctioned and 
upheld by, our independent judges, and what is worse, it is 
sanctioned and upheld by the legislature. Whenever they have 
been called upon to abolish this. barbarous practice, they have 
either done nothing at all, or they have invented a pseudo remedy 
similar to that afforded by the act of Charles the second. And 
let it not be forgotten, that instead of shewing the public their 
sincere approbation of the practice, and setting them an example 





* Coleridge on Blackstone, vol. iii. p. 155. 
+ A case of this kind occurred only the other day. See the Morning 
Chronicle, 27th of October, 1829. 


VOL. xil.— Westminster Review. 2B 
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by respectfully submitting themselves to its visitations, they 
have exempted themselves from its operation. What honourable 
men! They first obtained this exemption for themselves and 
servants, by petitioning Queen Elizabeth ; and in the following 
reign they established their own and their servants privilege of 
disobeying the law with impunity, in a pretty ¢ranchant manner : 
an unfortunate officer who had arrested a Member was severely 
punished by the House, and the creditor at whose instance he 
did so was sent to the Tower. Two bailiffs for arresting the 
servant of a Member, were sentenced to ask pardon on their 
knees, and “to ride on one horse bare-backed, back to back, 
from Westminster to the Exchange, with papers on their breasts 
signifying their offence ; which sentence was put into imme- 
diate execution’’* 

The remedies we have alluded to, as being now and then 
applied by the legislature were in the shape of acts for preventing 
frivolous and vexatious suits, and acts for settling what precise 
amount of debt was sufficient to entitle a creditor to send his 
debtor to gaol, to the latter of which we have already referred. 
The first of these “ frivolous” acts was made in Elizabeth’s time,+ 
and was intended to prevent trifling suits from being brought 
to Westminster Hall, which ought to be heard in the inferior 
courts. This, however, it did not effect, as we learn by the 
preamble to an act of the following reign,{ which says, that 
these trifling causes have been brought into the superior courts, 
“to the intolerable delay of justice and great expenses of 
money, and loss, and trouble to those which justly and honestly 
by such actions and suits, have sought only to recover or get 
satisfaction for debts, duties, or wrongs ; owing, due or done 
unto them.” What a remarkably correct picture is this, of the 
working of the system at this very day. This act, as usual, pro- 
vided no remedy for the abuse. It forbade the removal of the 
suit, when the demand did not exceed five pounds, unless by 
writ of error or attaint. 

By the act of the 4th George II c. 26 it was required that all 
legal documents and proceedings in any of the courts of justice, 
should be in the English “ tongue and language,” and a subse- 
quent act,§ requires that all proceedings should be in English, 
in causes for less than ten pounds! the minor not being in- 
cluded in the major according to parliamentary logic. In con- 
sequence of these acts, with some exceptions English words are 
made use of in legal documents, but in the place of the English 





* Farley on Imprisonment for Debt, 1788. p. 101. 2. 
+ 46 Eliz. c. 6. } 21 Jac. I. c. 23. § 5 Geo. II. c. 27. 
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language we have got a legal galimatias, as intelligible to the 
vast majority of non-legal minds, as is the language of China. 

The reason why the practice of indiscriminate arrest is not 
abolished by the legislature, although carefully hidden from 
the people, does not lie very deep: as it was the sinister interest 
of the lawyers which gave birth to this infamous scourge, so is 
it their interest at all times to maintain it, and this is the real 
reason why it is maintained ; the legislature on all legal subjects 
being entirely controlled by the lawyers. 

No other civilized country is disgraced by such a system; 
Scotland is free from it, so are Holland and France,* even de- 
graded Spain is not subjected to this curse. 

The warrant for an arrest in London, is issued from the 
Secondary’s office, respecting which so much has been lately 
said. That abuses existed to an enormous amount, and of a 
nature pre-eminently disgraceful, was not denied by those who 
derived profit from them. The defence set up was, that the 
office had been purchased and therefore they had a right to 
perpetrate injustice, in order to indemnify themselves for the 
money they had so laid out. Hereupon arose a violent out-cry 
against the sale of the office, some being against the legality 
of the thing,} but the vast majority being against the principle 
of selling any office. Their error consisted in admitting the de- 
fence to be a valid one: having done this it was no difficult 
matter to imagine that the selling was a bad thing. To sup- 
pose that, from having purchased any office, a man is entitled 
thereby to commit injustice on other men, is to suppose that 
medical men would be justified in uselessly tormenting their 
patients because they have purchased their diplomas. The 
sale of offices whether judicial or not, is no more a bad thing, 





* Imprisonment for debt at the end of the suit is forbidden by the 
French Civil code, and allowed by the Commercial code if the debt is a 
commercial one: the consequence has been, that creditors have in almost 
every instance required the formalities to be observed which constitute a 
commercial debt, and the prisons are filled by non-commercial men. In 
1828 there were imprisoned in St. Pelagie 249 debtors: of these only 
seventzen were commercial men; 103 were landholders, officers, lawyers 
&c. and 129 were labourers or servants. The Duc de Broglie has ably ex- 
posed this gross inconsistency. 

+ They seem to be in the right, for the 3 Geo. III. c. 15. declares, “ it 
shall not be lawful to or for any person or persons whatsoever, to buy, 
sell, let or take to farm the office of under-sheriff, deputy sheriff, &c. or 
any other office . pertaining to the office of high sheriff of any 
county, or shire in England ;” and inflicts a penalty of 500/. on any person 


so offending. There is no exceptions whatever in favor of any particular 
places, which are sometimes made in acts regulating the office of high 
sheriff, as for example the counties palatine. 
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than is the sale of any thing else. Suppose lord Lyndhurst had 
paid into the public Treasury 59,000/. for the office of Chan- 
cellor, where would be the harm? His lordship could do no 
more than he does now; and the public would be richer by the 
50,0007. No person can imagine, that it would justify the noble 
lord in doing any thing more as Chancellor, than is allowed by 
law. If instead of the public’s receiving the purchase money, 
it is received by an individual—still is there no harm done: 
that individual might have given the office away, but like a wise 
man preferred obtaining what he could for it. Abuses are not 
got rid of, by giving to a man an office in which they are prac- 
tised ; neither can selling it confer any additional authority 
for continuing the abuses. It is undoubtedly desirable that 
abuses should be got rid of, and whenever those who have 
had the power, have had at the same time a sincere wish to 
effect this, the means have never been found wanting. Take 
some office which is free from abuse, or rather we should say 
imagine one,—imagine the Secondary’s thus transformed: if 
any person will pay a sum of money for the situation, in consi- 
deration of the certain salary, a liking of the occupation, or what 
not—it will be so much clear gain: in case he acts improperly, 
he will of course be treated as any body else would who had 
not paid for the situation. An obvious objection is, that 
individuals might in this manner be appointed who were not 
properly qualified ; and so they might if there existed an obli- 
gation to appoint those who were ready to pay for the place: 
but no such obligation does exist, and in order to provide as far 
as may be for the requisite qualifications, Bentham proposed 
sale by auction,* so that if the highest bidder was found unfit 
some one of the lower bidders might be found duly qualified,— 
if not, then one of the bidders would be appointed. There would 
be no great danger as things are managed in this country of 
finding unfit persons bidding for offices ; for one is as good as 
another for filling most of them, from the highest to the lowest. 

We now come to imprisonment at the close of the suit. 
Magna Charta declares, that no lands or rents shall be seized 
as long as there are goods and chattels to satisfy the debt: + if 
the principal debtor fails to pay, then his pledges are to answer 
for the debt, and they are allowed to indemnify themselves from 





* The sale, and sale by auction, of judicial offices was first recommended 
by Bentham in his ‘* Judicial Establishment” written for the French nation. 
The principle was applied by him to the Secondary’s office in an unanswer- 
able manner during the late discussions, in a series of short, and searching 
questions. 

t 9H. III. c¢. 8, 
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his (the debtor’s) lands and rents until their debt has been satis- 
fied. If the king’s debtor should die, his majesty’s debt must 
be paid out of the property belonging to the debtor, before any 
other debt is satisfied.* The first law which authorises im- 
prisonment for debt, was passed in the eleventh year of Edward I., 
for the benefit of merchants, and was called Statutum de Merca- 
toribus.t By this act, the merchant who would be sure of his 
debt, is to bring the debtor before the mayor, that he may be a 
witness to the debt : the clerk is toentera recognizance of the debt, 
and the day of payment, inaroll. The clerk is moreover to make 
a “bill obligatory,” to which the debtor’s seal, and the king’s 
seal are to be attached. The day of payment arrived, and the 
debt not paid, the creditor goes before the mayor and clerk with 
his bill obligatory, and if it be found by the roll and the bill that 
the debt was acknowledged, and that the day of payment has 
expired, the mayor would immediately cause the moveables of 
the debtor to be sold, to the amount of the debt. If the debtor 
had no moveables within the jurisdiction of the mayor, the 
recognizance was sent to the chancellor who thereupon issued his 
writ to the sheriff in whose bailiwick the moveables of the 
debtor happened to be. If the debtor had no moveables, then 
his body might be taken and kept in prison, until he or his 
friends had made satisfaction: if he could not support himself, 
the creditor had to find bread and water for him, the cost of 
which he had to repay to the creditor along with the original 
debt, before he was let out of prison. If the creditor took pledges, 
as security for payment, and they were bound by recognizance 
before the mayor as in the case of the debtor, then in default of 
moveables belonging to the debtor, the creditor might levy on 
the goods of the pledges or mainpernors. { 

When viewed with reference to the particular object for which 
it was framed, and to the time when it was framed, it cannot but 
be regarded as an admirable piece of legislation: the acknow- 
ledging and enrolling the debt before the mayor, by which the 
forthcomingness of sufficient evidence of the existence of the 
debt was secured,—the immediate sale of moveables for payment 
of the debt at the hands of the mayor—and the provision in 
case the moveables were in another jurisdiction, were well calcu- 
lated to secure the prompt payment of the debt. Its imperfec- 
tions are more negative than positive, as for example, its 
operation is not extended to all debtors, to non-merchants as 





* 9H. III... 18. + 11 Ed. I. or Statute of Acton Burnel. 
t The form of proceeding under this act was called * knowledging a 
Statute Merchant,” 
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well as merchants, and only allows satisfaction to be taken on 
the moveables and not on the land: then in case the debtor has 
no goods, and has been to blame, he should be imprisoned for a 
definite period according to the nature of the case, as a punish- 
ment for his breach of contract, and not at the will of the 
creditor, as long as he chose to keep him on bread and water. 
If the debtor possessed lands and no goods, satisfaction should 
have been taken on the land at once, the debtor being 
imprisoned or not as the judge might see fit. The most objec- 
tionable part of this statute, is the clause which says, in case he 
has no goods he is to be kept in prison until he has satisfied the 
debt or his friends for him, the injustice of which is manifest : 
itis punishing the innocent instead of the guilty. The period of 
imprisonment should in every case be fixed by the judge as above 
proposed. 

his act was altered in the thirteenth year of the same reign*, 
and altered for the worse. If the debt is not paid, the new law 
authorises the immediate committal of the debtor to prison, to 
remain there at his own cost until he has paid the debt: within 
a quarter of a year after he is imprisoned, his chattels and lands 
are to be delivered to him, ‘ so that by his own (will) he may levy 
and pay thedebt.”+ And if at the end of the quarter he has not 
paid the debt, then his lands and goods are made over to the cre- 
ditor, until by a reasonable extent the debt is paid ; when that is 
done, his body is to be free and his lands delivered tohim. These 
merchant creditors are to be allowed for their damages, and all 
costs, labours, suits, delays, and expenses reasonable. The first 
defect is the imprisonment of the debtor without inquiry into 
the merits of the case; then there is the option given to the 
debtor during a whole quarter, whether he will pay or not, which 
puts an end to one of the greatest benefits secured by the 
former act, which gave immediate execution, on the goods, whe- 
ther it was agreeable to the debtor or not. The term of im- 
prisonment is fixed the same for all cases, and is to continue 
till the creditor has received the amount of the debt from the pos- 
session of the lands : although any imprisonment in many cases 
would be manifestly unjust ; and when it was required, it might 
be for a shorter or longer period than that indefinitely fixed by 
the statute. Moreover it makes no provision for the case, where 
the debtor has neither goods nor lands, though probably it was 





* 13 Ed. I. St. iii. c. J. 

+ “Ses chateus e ses terres delivres issint qe par les soens puisse lever 
e paiu la dette, e bien lui list dedenz le quarter terre et tenement vender.” 
That is, his chattels and lands are to be at his disposal, although in prison, 
that he may sell them in order to take off and pay the debt, 
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intended to continue that which was enacted in the first law, 
namely, keeping the debtor in prison till he made an agreement, 
or his friends for him, the objectionable nature of which we 
have already pointed out. 

The common way of recovering debts was by means of the 
King’s Court :* and upon debt or damages being proved, the 
creditor might either have a writ of fiert facias directed to the 
sheriff, to levy the debt on the lands and goods; or that the 
sheriff shall deliver to him all the chattels of the debtor,+ and 
one half of his land, until the debt be levied upon a reasonable 
price or extent.{ ‘The reason for allowing the creditor to choose 
between these two modes of proceeding, is not apparent : if one 
mode was more onerous to the debtor than the other, the creditor 
possessed so far the power of oppressing him gratuitously. No 
punishment whatever is inflicted for the breach of contract by 
this act, any more than that of Henry III.: consequently non- 
merchants might refuse to pay their debts with comparative 
impunity. Although Blackstone says, that the body might be 
taken if there were no lands. Imprisonment of the person was 
made lawful by the 25th of Edward III.,§ on a writ of capias. 

During the same reign was passed the Statute Staple, || which 
provides for the recognizance of the debt before the mayor in 
the towns where the staple was held, nearly in the same manner 
as by the Statute Merchant. The body of the debtor may be 
taken, and his goods and lands likewise. 

As these statutes gave, comparatively speaking, so certain 
and speedy a remedy against merchant debtors, it is not sur- 
prising that creditors who were not merchants, should also 
take the security afforded by them, and have their debts recog- 
nizanced before the mayor of the staple. We accordingly find 
that this practice prevailed to a considerable extent in the reign 
of Henry VILI., when anact was passed {J to put an end to 
the practice; which act inflicts a penalty on any mayor or 
constable of a staple, for taking recognizance of any debt, 
other than between merchants, and for merchandise of the 
same staple. 

The “inconveniences” and ‘ damages” mentioned in the 
preamble, as resulting from the practice above alluded to, can 
only have happened to the dishonest debtors, and the lawyers : 





* West. 2. 13 Ed. I. c. 18. 

t ‘Saving only his oxen and beasts of his plough.” 

t The creditor as long as he held this land was called tenant by elegit, 
§ 25 Ed. IIT, St. v. ¢. 17. 

|| 27 Ed. TIT. St. ii, c. 9, see also 15 R. II, c. 9: 

gq 23 Hen, VIII. c. 6, 
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to the dishonest debtors, because they were made to pay their 
debts, and to the lawyers, because it diminished the number of 
their customers. As far as the interests of the people were 
concerned, the mode by statute-staple was by far preferable to 
that of the ordinary mode; what their interests required was, 
that the benefit of the statute-staple (with certain modifications) 
should be extended to all classes of persons; what the interests 
of the lawyers required was, that its operation should be re- 
stricted to as few persons as possible,—and so it was restricted. 

The king was mot to be neglected however. It was enacted 
that for all his debts, he should have process, judgment, and 
execution, in the nature of a statute-staple.* 

By the ordinary mode of proceeding the debtor is sent to 
prison by a writ of capias ad satisfaciendum,+ there to remain 
until he pays the debt. {| Neither his lands nor his goods can 
be touched in this case. If the debtor is rich, he may live 
sumptuously in the prison and laugh at his creditor, supposing 
that he thinks the paying of his debt is a greater evil than the 
confinement of his person.§ This was found to be the case at 
a very early period, and, to mend the matter, an act was passed 
in the reign of James I. “for the relief of creditors against 
such persons as die in execution,” and recites that “ taiy ex- 
perience doth manifest, that divers persons of sufficiency in real 
and personal estate ......... have obstinately and wilfully chosen 
rather to live and die in prison, than to make any satisfaction 
according to their abilities” || When any such death takes 
place, it allows a new execution to be awarded against the 
goods and lands of the deceased. The lawyers had astuteness 
enough to discover a method of relieving creditors against rich 
debtors dying in prison, but could find none against those same 
rich debtors /iving in prison, and have not found any down to 
the present time: pod this too with the ancient statutes mer- 
chant and staple staring them in the face. 

If the debtor is poor and has no possible means of paying the 
debt, still he must stay in prison as long as the creditor pleases. 
The notion seems to be, that the confinement of the person of 
B is a compensation to A for the loss of his money, than which 


* 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39. § 73. 

+ The writ established inactions of debt by 25 Ed. IIT. St. v.*c. 17. 

t Members of parliament and other privileged persons are not liable to 
be imprisoned for debt, unless they are bound by statute-merchant or 
statute-staple. 

§ Which must generally be within the walls of the prison, in contra- 
distinction to the rules and liberties, the privilege to range in which a 
debtor may — when arrested on mesne process, 
|| 21 Jac. I. ¢, 24, 
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nothing can be more foolish. The imprisonment can only be 
justified as being a mode of punishment for an offence against 
the laws; namely, the breach of a contract attended with such 
circumstances as according to the law constitutes an offence. 
Imprisonment for debt on any other ground, is an oppression 
and injustice, whether it be sanctioned by the law or not sanc- 
tioned by the law. Why should the creditor be called upon to 
maintain the debtor while in prison though it be at ever so small 
an expense? It is true the creditor has already suffered from 
his delinquency, and if that be the reason for his being main- 
tained in prison at the creditor’s expense, so should every other 
delinquent be 1aaintained at the expense of the individual for 
injuring whom he has been condemned to imprisonment. If 
the creditor cannot afford to keep him in prison, then is the 
delinquent set free,—the guilty will go unpunished : because it 
will not surely be avowed that the demand for punishment or 
no punishment in every case depends on the length of the 
creditor’s purse. Again, here is another inconsistency, the 
debtor who owes thousands of pounds, may be let out of prison 
either at the will of the creditor, or in consequence of his in- 
ability to keep him there; and the debtor who only owed ano- 
ther creditor tens of pounds, may be imprisoned as long as he 
lives. Yet this is English even-handed justice. If the debtor 
is no delinquent—that is, if the non-fulfilment of the contract 
in question, was imputable to no fault of his—then it would be 
as just to imprison the creditor a8 such a debtor. English 
justice is aptly represented as blindfold, for it can see no dif- 
ference between honest and dishonest debtors, it sends them all 
indiscriminately to gaol. The scandalous cruelties * practised 
under cover of this imprisonment-law, have called forth from 
time to time pretended remedies, under the title of Relief Acts, 
which shall be noticed presently. 

But first we must crave the reader’s attention to a set of laws 
intimately connected with the subject under discussion, known 
by the name of the Bankrupt Laws. These laws were passed 
for the more speedy and effectual recovery of debts, than was 
afforded by the usual proceedings in the regular courts of law. 
Their operation is unfortunately restricted to traders ; generally 
speaking, the proceedings which take place under these laws, 
are something after this plan.t If a trader commits any one 





* It would be a work of painful supererogation to recount any of the 
heart-rending cases, hundreds of which are on record, and more or less 
known to every body. 

+ We do not profess to give a detailed account of the working of a 
bankruptcy—it is not necessary to our purpose. Those non-lawyers who 
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of a number of specified acts, such as secreting himself from 
his creditors, for instance, it is called committing an act of 
bankruptcy, and thereupon a creditor to whom he is indebted in 
the sum of 100/. may petition the lord Chancellor, who will 
issue a commission of bankruptcy against such debtor, who is 
then called a bankrupt. An examination into his affairs takes 
place before Commissioners appointed for that purpose.* If it is 
apprehended that the bankrupt will abscond, he may at any 
time Lp wg to the determination of the proceedings, be ar- 
rested by the authority of the Commissioners, if a creditor pro- 
duces sufficient reasons for his suspecting the existence of such 
an intention. 

The bankrupt is required to surrender his person at the third 
meeting of his creditors before the Commissioners ; if he does so, 
he is then free from arrest. The various debts having been 
proved * the bankrupt’s estate is vested in assignees (who are 
creditors) and they are required to convert it into cash as soon 
as may be, and then a rateable dividend is paid to all the credi- 
tors: if more property comes into the hands of the assignees, 
another dividend is paid, and so on as long as there are any 
assets. If there is sufficient property to cover all the debts and 
more, then the surplus is paid over to the bankrupt, and he 
receives a certificate, which secures him against arrest, or any 
other legal proceeding for the recovery of any debt prior to the 
date of the commission of bankruptcy, and he is set at liberty : 
if there is not sufficient property, he still receives his certificate, 
his liberty, and an allowance of money that he may not be left 
destitute. This is on the supposition that the bankrupt has 
fairly given up all his property, and offered every facility in the 
investigation of his affairs, producing his books and accounts 
and any other documents which may be required. But if he 
secretes any of his property, or makes a fraudulent conveyance 
of any part of it to another person, gives false information, with- 
holds his books, or has committed any other fraudulent act, then 
he may be punished by imprisonment, and by having his certi- 
ficate refused him. No creditor can petition the Chancellor to 





may be desirous of tracing the history of these laws, may refer to the fol- 
lowing statutes :—34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 4.—13 Eliz. c. 7.—2 Jae I. e. 
15 —21 Jac, I. c. 19.—13 and 14 Car. Il. ¢. 24—10 An. c. 15.—7 Geo. I. 
St. i. c. 31.—5 Geo. II. c. 30.—9. Geo. II. c. 18. § 2.—16 Geo. II. ¢. 27.— 
19 Geo. II. ¢. 32.—24 Geo. II. ¢. 57. § 8, 9, 10.—31 Geo. IT. ¢. 35. § 2— 
4 Geo. IIT. c. 33.—46 Geo. IIf. ¢. 135.—49 Geo. III. c. 121.—56 Geo. I. 
c. 50. § 11.—5 Geo. IV. c. 98. 

* The notice of the bankruptcy must be inserted in the London Gazette, 
that his creditors may come and prove their debts, 
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grant a commission without giving security to the amount of 
200/. to compensate the party, if he does not prove him to be a 
bankrupt. 

One of those short-sighted regulations, so many of which per- 
vade all our statutes, was introduced into the act of George the 
second,* which we cannot refrain from pointing out. If any 
bankrupt or witness refuse to answer any lawful question, such 
person may be sent to prison without bail, by the commissioners : 
and if the gaoler permit any such prisoner to escape, he is to 
forfeit 500/. to the creditors. It is not likely to do much mis- 
chief we grant, but still it is foolish, and may in some cases be 
the means of defrauding the creditors successfully of their debts, 
which case may happen in this manner. Suppose a dishonest 
tradesman determines to defraud his creditors ; he turns as much 
of his property as he is able into cash, (say some thousands of 
a with the intention of decamping with it. His creditors 

aving some notice of this, sue out a commission of bankruptcy 
and have him arrested, and he is sent to the county gaol : hen 
he is safe enough, because if the gaoler lets him escape, he will 
subject himself to punishment by imprisonment or otherwise, 
The bankrupt however is brought before the commissioners, and 
refuses to answer a lawful question and is committed by them: 
now he is by no means secure, for the gaoler may suffer him to 
escape on paying the creditors 500/. as this specified forfeiture 
excludes the idea of ulterior punishment ; but as gaolers are not 
supposed to have so much money to spare, it is also supposed 
that no such case can occur. This bankrupt having several 
thousand pounds at his disposal, (in the hands of a friend) and 
as his wealth is comparatively useless to him ina prison, he will 
make a good bargain, if by giving five or six hundred pounds he 
has a fair chance of enjoying the remainder at liberty. He pro- 
poses to the gaoler to let him escape, at the same time offering 
him the 500/. and a douceur for himself, say 100/. The gaoler 
is not only exempted from punishment, he is almost invited to 
let the prisoner escape, it is a sort of privilege guaranteed to all 
such gaolers by Act of Parliament on paying a certain fee. 
It is not merely in this instance, there are hundreds of in- 
stances in the statute book, in which the payment of a par- 
ticular sum of money is named as the punishment for committing 
many offences. 1t must be apparent that on one supposition 
alone can the fixing of a particular sum be reasonable or just, 
and that supposition is an absurdity : it is neither more nor less 
than this—that all the members of the community, capable of 





* And continued by 5 Geo, IV, 
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committing the offence whatever it be, for which the sum in 
question is to be paid, possess an equal portion not only of the 
matter of wealth, but also an equal portion of it in the shape of 
ready cash. 

In our inquiry as to what regulations were likely to be 
adopted under a rational system of law and procedure, we 
alluded to the case of a debtor haviug numerous creditors, whose 
claims he could not, or supposed he could not satisfy: and the 
only difference it appeared necessary to make from the course 
pursued when there was but one creditor, was the giving due 
notice to all the creditors to come and prove their debts. Instead 
of a simple proceeding of this kind, we have the complicated 
machinery of these bankrupt laws—a distinct court, with dis- 
tinct knots, or clusters of judges, and their subordinate function- 
aries. Inthis court, there is a different form of procedure from 
that of the other courts: the number of meetings for doing cer- 
tain things, is fixed alike in all cases, although in some they may 
be less, in others more than sufficient: there are different rules 
of evidence, and throughout no opportunity is let slip for exact- 
ing fees from those who are faultless, distressed, and scarce able 
to pay them, as well as from those who are culpable, whether 
able or unable to pay :* this is an inconvenience, but it must 
be a consolation to those who suffer from it to know, that in 
these matters the English law acts with perfect impartiality. 
If, when a debtor has but one creditor, one sort of law and pro- 
cedure is provided; and for a debtor with several creditors, 
another sort of law and procedure is provided; if this we say be 
reasonable, then was it reasonable to make two distinct aper- 
tures in the same apartment, for the ingress and egress of two 
animals of different sizes. 

But as these laws afford in comparison with the regular pro- 
ceedings in the superior courts, a ready means of satisfying the 
creditor as far as there is property to satisfy him, and inflict but 
little unnecessary annoyance on the honest debtor, while at the 
same time they award punishment to the dishonest debtor; such 
being the effect of these laws, itis difficult at first sight to con- 
ceive on what grounds any of his Majesty’s loving subjects 
should be deprived of the benefit of them; and yet they are in 
large numbers so deprived, and reasons have been given why 
they should be so deprived. All persons who are not traders 
are excluded from their operation, and Blackstone’s defence of 
the exclusion is this: “ If’+ says he “ persons in other situations 





* Not that we approve of fees under any circumstances—a more mis~ 
chievous system of remuneration could hardly in our opinion be invented, 
+ Book ii. c. 31, 
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of life run in debt without the power of payment, they must take 
the consequences of their own indiscretion, even though they 
meet with sudden accidents that may reduce their fortunes: for 
the law holds it to be an unjustifiable practice, for any person 
but a trader to encumber himself with debts of any considerable 
value. Ifa gentleman, or one ina liberal profession, at the time 
of contracting his debts has a sufficient fund to pay them, the 
delay of payment is a species of dishonesty, and a temporary 
injustice to his creditor: and if at such time, he has no sufficient 
fund, the dishonesty and injustice is the greater. He cannot 
therefore murmur, if he suffers the punishment which he has 
voluntarily drawn upon himself.” It is really pitiable to see a 
man of aden and in some respects a clever man reduced to 
the necessity of putting forward such absolute nonsense, because 
he thought it a duty to endeavour to defend that which is inde- 
fensible. When he was about it the profound commentator 
might as well have pointed out the difference between the two 
sorts of indiscretion, that of the trader, and that of the non- 
trader, which renders it necessary in the one case, that the con- 
sequences should fall on the party himself; and in the other, on 
somebody other than the indiscreet party. The fact is, Black- 
stone’s “ indiscretion” has made him lose sight of justice. The 
consequences of the indiscretion also fall on the creditors, and 
wherever this may be prevented by the law, and is not prevented, 
an injustice is committed : these laws on his own shewing can 
prevent it, but are not allowed to do it, therefore the exclusion 
which he has attempted to justify, is an injustice established by 
law. The exclusion would be justified if it could be proved 
that the creditors of one set of men were entitled to justice, while 
the creditors of another set of men were not entitled to justice. 
Blackstone was satisfied with shewing that a man ought not to 
murmur at the punishment he has brought upon himself; he 
forgot to show that such punishment with or without murmuring 
was any compensation to the defrauded creditor. As there is no 
reasonable objection to admitting all persons to have the benefit 
of these laws, there must have been some objection stronger than 
reason,—interest, or prejudice : but prejudice, although it may 
by possibility have some little share in maintaining the exclu- 
sion, could have had none in the formation of it—interest then 
must have been the sole cause of it: that is, the interest of 
those who made the exclusion, the particular interest of the 
lawyers, the same which caused the exclusion from the statutes 
merchant and staple. And what is it but the interest of the 
lawyers, which at this time retains the exclusion? If all per- 
sons could recover their debts as effectually as by the proceed- 
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ings under a commission of bankruptcy, notwithstanding its im- 
perfections, who would sue for debt in Westminster Hall ? 

Being confined to traders however, it became necessary to 
give some sort of a definition of a trader: and this has given 
rise to numerous inconsistencies. The act of Elizabeth men- 
tions those who “used the trade of merchandize,” or who 
“sought their livelihood by buying and selling.” This being 
excessively vague, subsequent acts enumerated several occupa- 
tions an‘ trades, still retaining the words “and all those who 
seek thsir living by buying and selling.” Blackstone was 
not always satisfied with giving his general approbation cf an 
then existing regulation, however ridiculous or mischievous it 
might be, as we have already shewn, but must offer something 
which he thought would pass as a reason in favor of it. In his 
time innkeepers could not be made bankrupts, “for,” says Black- 
stone,* “ his gain or livelihood does not arise from buying and 
selling in the way of merchandize, but greatly from the use of 
his rooms, his furniture, and the like.” In spite of this cogent 
objection, innkeepers and victuallers are now liable to be made 
bankrupts.+ No attempt at classification has yet been made, 
and, indeed, when the principle is to exclude as many as may 
be, no rational classification can be expected. It is no answer 
to say, that if the real object was to eailele as many as could be 
excluded, none would have been exempted from the exclusion, 
because there is a point beyond which exclusion becomes dan- 
gerous—dangerous to the well-being of the whole community, 
including the well-being of the lawyers themselves. What 
would have become of the trade and commerce of this country 
had they not suffered these laws to pass? 

The abominable oppression exercised by creditors on their 
miserable debtors, have from time to time produced, not a re- 
form of that part of the law which authorized the oppression, 
but a palliation of it, by means of laws for the relief of poor 
prisoners confined for debt. The very titles of these acts pass 
condemnation on those laws which have created the necessity 
of relieving prisoners for debt.{ If the law was a proper law 
which condemned debtors to prison—a law for relieving such 
debtors must be an improper law; if, on the other hand, the 
law for imprisoning debtors is a bad law, then it should be 
altered or altogether repealed. 

The first law avowedly for the relief of imprisoned debtors, 
was passed soon after the fire of London, and declares that in 





* Book ii. c. 31. + 5 Geo. IV. c. 98. 
} The state of prison discipline is here out of the question. 
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consequence of the said fire, or their own misfortunes, man 

persons “‘are totally disabled to give any satisfaction to their 
creditors.”* No debtors under this act are to be taken to any 
tavern or alehouse without their consent, or charged for any 
refreshments which they themselves have not ordered ; no fees 
are to be demanded by any officer for arresting, keeping in, or 
discharging from, olsale any debtor, except such as are 
allowed by law. The amount of these fees is to be settled by 
the judges and the justices of the peace, and a list of them is 
to be written in a fair hand, and hung up in every gaol and 
“aeogan Debtors and felons are not to be lodged together, but 

ept ——— and apart one from another in distinct rooms. 

By the Habeas Corpus act, + on paying the established fees 
and giving security, { any prisoner may be brought before the 
judges, that the true cause of his imprisonment may be ascer- 
tained. This however does not apply to persons who have been 
convicted or are in execution on legal process, consequently it 
does not extend to debtors who are so confined. 

Sometimes the Declaration of Rights is referred to as affordin 
relief to debtors among other persons, because it deaieona, & 
“ that excessive bail ought not to be required,” which declara- 
tion it is almost needless to observe is so excessively vague, that 
it can be of no practical avail. Any bail, to what amount 
soever it might be unnecessary, will never be deemed excessive 
by the functionary who requires it. 

An act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors was passed in the 
reign of George I.:|| the relief consisted in giving every 
prisoner who did not owe 100/. to one person, his discharge 
on delivering into the quarter sessions a schedule of his whole 
estate—the estate to be assigned over to the creditors. Thirty 
days notice to the creditors was required to be given in the 
London Gazette. 4 

An act was passed for the relief of debtors with respect to 
the imprisonment of their persons, in the next reign, ** which 





* 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 20. What a satire is this on the law which sent 
such persons to prison. 

Previous to this time laws had been made for the melioration of the 
condition of prisoners in general. See 1 Ed. I. St. i. c. 7—14 Eliz. c. 5.— 
43 Eliz. c. 2. § 14.—19 Car. Il. ¢. 4. 

+ 31 Car. IL. ¢ Prisoners for felony or treason are excepted. 

§ 1 Will. and Ma. St. ii. c. 2. || 11 Geo. I. ec. 21. 

. & An acthad been passed in the ninth year of the same reign, affording 
the relief to persons owing less than 50/., who were residing in Suffolk- 
place and the Mint, which were alleged to be privileged places. 

** 2 Geo. Il. c. 22. For the same purpose were passed the 8 Geo. II. 
ce. 24., and the 14 Geo. II. ¢. 34. 
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also re-enacts with some alterations the 22nd and 23rd of Charles 
II. for putting an end to “oppressions and exactions.” The 
operations of this act are limited to those who are confined for 
a sum or sums of money not exceeding in the whole 100/. On 
giving up his estate, the debtor may be discharged if the credi- 
tors agree to such discharge. But a creditor may, notwith- 
standing, keep the debtor in prison (if his debt is not paid) as 
long as he likes on allowing him two shillings and fourpence 
per week ! 

About twenty years after this, another act passed for the 
relief of insolvent debtors—“ such unhappy debtors,” says the 
preamble, “ have always been deemed proper objects of public 
compassion.” What a mockery was this: although they were 
deemed objects of “ public compassion,” they were at the same 
time “deemed proper objects ” of private injustice, or the law 
would not have suffered them to be kept there: the hundred 
pounds, which was the limitation of the act of George I., was 
now extended to five hundred ; and the current price of indulg- 
ing creditors in the pleasure of tyrannising over theirdebtors was 
raised to 3s. 6d. a week. 

We have then three successive acts* for relieving debtors (now 
called insolvent debtors) whose debts, according to the first act, 
did not exceed 100/.; to the second, 200/.; and according to 
the last, 3007. After they had been imprisoned three months, 
their creditors might compel them to produce a schedule of 
their estates, after giving them twenty days’ notice; if the 
debtors refused to comply with this demand, they might be 
transported for seven years. On complying with the notice, 
and giving a satisfactory schedule, and making over their pro- 
perty, they might be discharged, unless any creditor or creditors 
wished to have the satisfaction of arn vy | him in prison—and 
on paying 2s. 4d. any creditor might have this indulgence 

ranted to him. By a subsequent act+ this sum was raised to 

s. 6d., the price charged under the then last Insolvent act; 
and if there should be more than one detaining creditor, they 
were each charged two shillings. 

We have already had two or three sorts of Relief acts, but 
there is one of another sort still,—for the discharge of small 
debtors ; these small debtors were persons confined for sums of 
money amounting to less than twenty pounds.t After being 
confined in a gaol for twelve calendar months, they might 





* 32 Geo. II. c. 28.—26 Geo. III. c. 44.—33 Geo. III. ¢. 5 
+ 37 Geo. III. c. 85. See also 39 Geo. III. c. 50. 
$48 Geo. III. c. 123. 
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obtain their discharge, but even then notwithstanding all that 
suffering, their estates were still liable. 

The forty-ninth Geo. III.,* included persons confined for 
contempts of equity and not paying fines imposed in consequence, 
as being within the operation of the relief laws. 

An Insolvent court, was established in the fifty-third year of 
the late king,} but with comparatively very limited powers. 
For different species of frauds, loss by gaming, damages for 
crim. con., and seduction, insolvents were liable to five years 
imprisonment ; in the following year, this was changed to ten 
years. Various other insolvent acts passed,{ making trifling 
alterations and additions to former acts, at the same time that 
they gave additional and necessary powers to the commissioners, 
until the consolidating act appeared, in the seventh year of his 
present majesty. A general outline of this act, is what we now 
propose to lay before our readers. 

Acourt for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors is established, with 
judges under the name of commissioners, having various 
functionaries acting under their control; they have the same 
powers for compelling the attendance, and examining parties 
and witnesses on oath, as are exercised by the judges of the 
superior courts, also for the production of any written or printed 
evidence. All persons who are imprisoned for debts of any 
kind, except suchas have taken the benefit of this or any former 
relief act within five years, or uncertificated bankrupts, are 
entitled to relief under this act.§ Any person wishing to be 
relieved, may petition the court after having been in custody 
for fourteen days within the walls of a prison; he must state in 
the petition when he was first in custody, at whose suit, and for 
what cause, whether he has petitioned the court before, or has 
been a bankrupt, and if so, i he has a certificate : he must 
then pray to be discharged from all debts, at the time of present- 
ing this petition. At the same time he must execute a convey- 
ance and assignment of his estate and effects, with the exception 
of his (or his family’s) wearing apparel, bedding, &c., and tools, 
not to exceed in value, twenty pounds in the whole, to the 





* 49 Geo. III. c.6. See likewise, 52 Geo. III. ¢. 34. 

+ By the 53 Geo. III. ¢. 102. 

t 54 Geo. III. ec. 23. 54 Geo. III. ¢. 28. 56 Geo. III. c.102. 1 Geo. 
1V.c. 119. 3 Geo. IV. c. 123. 5 Geo. IV. c.61. 6 Geo. IV. ¢. 121. 7 
Geo. IV. c. 57. 

§ This does not extend to debts due to the Crown; in this case the 
consent of the Treasury must be obtained. Those detained under writ of 
cupias in cases of extent at the instance of a surety may, on giving a month’s 
notice, petition the barons of Exchequer, who have power to grant a dis. 
charge. ; : 

vou. x11, » Westminster Review, 2c 
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provisional assignee of the court. The conveyance must vest in 
the assignee, all the rights which the petitioner has or may have 
in any kind of property whatsoever.* Should the petition be 
dismissed, the conveyance is void ; if it is received, it is filed. 
To those subject to the bankrupt laws, this filing of a petition 
constitutes an act of bankruptcy, and if a commission should 
declare a petitioner to be a bankrupt within two months, it stops 
the operation of this act, otherwise not. The provisional 
assignee may be directed to sell the estate, if there is real 
property, by public auction, thirty days after the consent of a 
majority in value of the creditors has been obtained, at a meet- 
ing, of which fourteen days notice must be given in the Gazette, 
and a daily newspaper. An assignee or assignees may be 
appointed, being creditors : to these assignees is transferred the 
conveyance made to the provisional assignee, and they are vested 
with the same rights. An allowance may be made to the 
prisoner out of the proceeds of the sale of his property. Money 
may be raised by mortgage instead of sale, if likely to be more 
beneficial to the prisoner. In the case of military and naval 
officers and all functionaries in the service of government, 
application for a portion of their pay is to be made to the 
departments to which they companied belong. Any transfer 
of property with intent to defraud creditors within three months 
before imprisonment, and any other fraudulent transaction, is 
declared void. Within three months the assignees are to give 
in their accounts, and if there is a balance, a dividend is to be 
made on giving thirty days notice to the creditors. Fourteen 
days after filing the petition, a schedule is to be presented of all 
his property and debts, together with a balance-sheet of his 
receipts and expenditure. A time is appointed within four 
months to hear the matters of the petition and schedule, and 
any creditor swearing that his debt amounts to five pounds may 
oppose his discharge, which may be done successfully by 
proving some fraudulent, or very imprudent transaction, or 
habits of extravagance, and he will then be liable to a further 
term of imprisonment not exceeding three years, or two years as 
the case may be. If the opposition fail, the prisoner may be 
discharged forthwith, or declared entitled to it at a future period 
not exceeding six months, and he may, in this latter case, go free 
at once, unless the creditor at whose instance the future discharge 
was adjudicated, chooses to detain or arrest him ; such detaining 
creditor may be made to allow the prisoner a sum not exceeding 
four shillings a week. Before a discharge can be obtained, a 





* Presentation to a benefice or curacy is excepted. 
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warrant of attornéy must be executed by the prisoner, to confess 
judgment to the amount of the debts in his schedule, by author- 
ity of which an execution may take place whenever he is able 
to pay, or if there are assets after his death, The adjudication 
is final, unless it may have been obtained on false evidence, and 
then there may be a rehearing, and the insolvent taken into 
custody again, and if any fraud is proved he may be punished, 
as for instance, if he has excepted out of his schedule and 
detained any property, the value of which exceeds twenty 
pounds, he is liable to three years imprisonment and hard labour. 
Attorneys, with the permission of the commissioners, are allowed 
to practise in this court. 

e hope we have succeeded in conveying some general idea 
of the provisions of this act, and of the mode of proceeding 
under it. As we observed before, it is a miserable palliation of 
unjust and oppressive laws. It is an attempt to do that which 
is done by the bankrupt laws, but at a very different stage of the 
proceedings. The creditors can only come at the property, 
when every opportunity has been afforded to the debtor to make 
away with it, or when the whole er great part of it has been 
wasted in law proceedings. Itis not pretended however to con- 
sult the interest of the creditor, but only that of the debtor, pro- 
vided he be dishonest ; for this is the sine qué non to the measure 
of relief: for that cannot be called relief which avowedly con- 
tinues to inflict an unjust punishment, for however short a 
time. 

It would have been something more like a remedy to the evil 
complained of, if the provisions of the act might have been 
enforced at the beginning of a suit, before there were any insol- 
vent prisoners to relieve. The effect of such a regulation, it is 
true, would be a virtual extension of the bankrupt laws,* and 





* Mr. Cullen has clearly pointed out the defects in the constitution of the 
Bankrupt court.—‘ If it be a great grievance, that not merely the occasional 
accidents, but the necessary results and characteristics of a court for the. 
administration of justice should be inefficiency, ignorance, delay, expense,, 
fraud, disappointment, despair—then is there no grievance connected with 
the administration ef the law in England greater than that of the Bankrupt 
court.’ Making allowance for high-colouring, a great deal of this is true. 
There are seventy Commissioners, who are divided into fourteen lists, as 
they are called,which gives five Commissioners to each list: of these five three 
make a quorum. To obtain the attendance of this quorum is frequently a 
matter of some difficulty, and the consequence is needless delay and expense 
to the parties, Each list acts independently of every other, which produces 
sad confusion in their decisions on particular points. Sometimes a Com: 
missioner makes his appearance in the middle of a cause for the first time, 
and requires points that have been already argued, to be gone over a.second 
time, thus wasting the time of the court and of the suitors. ; 
92 
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justice would be afforded to creditor and debtor: but, is this 
advantage to be weighed for one moment against the loss of 
business which it would cause to the courts of law; this is the 
consideration accordingly which has all along guided the legis- 
lature in framing its enactments, and which instead of rational 
and just laws, has produced abominable incarceration acts, and 
pretended relief acts. Notwithstanding, the mga course to be 
adopted must be perfectly obvious to all who will bestow an 
selene attention on the subject, we continually behold the 
disgusting spectacle of senators, supporting the present dis- 
graceful system in reality, while in appearance only are they 
trying to reform it. 

The principle of the act being erroneous and mischievous,* 
it is not surprising that its application should be attended with 
all sorts of evil doings ; it would be surprising if it were other- 
wise. The Insolvent Debtors’ court being a court of record, has 
rhost of the abuses connected with such an establishment, and 
among others is the inexorable demand for fees on every occa- 
sion. Six hundred persons contrive to get good incomes by 
practising in this court as attornies or agents. The expenses 





Mr. Cullen proposes to reduce the number of Commissioners from 
seventy to fifteen, who shall devote their whole time to the business, givin 
them a fixed salary proportioned to their increased labour. This woul 
unquestionably render the Bankrupt Court much more efficient in adminis- 
tering justice, and the public interest requires that the change or something 
like it should take place ; but that which stands in the way of all reforms, 
stands in the way of this, viz.—vested interests. It cannot be supposed 
that the Lord Chancellor will be very ready to part with the patronage of 
fifty-five Commissioners, and if Mr. Cullen wishes to see his suggestions 
carried into effect,—he must propose in addition to handsome pensions of 
retreat to the supernumerary Commissioners, and pensions to those who 
now expect to be made Commissioners, a moderate grant to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, say fifty thousand pounds as compensation-money. The theoreticality, 
wildness, and impracticability of the scheme would then vanish, and honoura- 
ble gentlemen would say, they thought the number of Bankrupt Commission 
ers would admit of reduction, without endangering the safety of our judicial 
establishment. Mr. Cullen has spared no pains in collecting evidence 
from all quarters, to make out his case ; and his pamphlet may be taken as 
a favourable sign of the times. Here we have a Commissioner of ten years’ 
experience exposing the abuses of his own court, and proposing real reforms : 
he has even the hardihood, in his long dedicatory letter to Mr. John Smith, 
to express a profound veneration for Bentham and his writings. 

It must be borne in mind, that the objections apply to the constitution 
of the Bankrupt Court, and not to its forms of procedure, many of which 
are excellent, such as the appearance and examination of the parties 
themselves. 

* This is very like retaining a law which allows villains to break 
men’s heads, and making a law to relieve men with broken heads by allow- 
ing them to buy. plaisters, 
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of obtaining a discharge amount to about five and twenty 
pounds, and yet every body who does obtain his discharge must 
declare on oath that he has given up all his property : in fact 
Mr. Jones declares—* It is universally allowed, that the pre- 
sent insolvent act has been productive of more frauds and per- 
juries than any act that ever was passed in this country, because 
it is hardly possible for any insolvent to take the benefit of it, 
without being guilty of perjury.”’* 

For the details of the abuses we must refer to that gentle- 
man’s “ Observations,” and Mr. Dance’s clever and independent 
“ Remarks.” 

To conclude, arrest on mesne process should not be totally 
abolished ; but a power given to the judge to cause any person 
to be arrested, debtor or not debtor, whenever he thinks there 
is sufficient ground for such a proceeding ; to prevent as far as 
may be any malicious or unnecessary suit, whether for the re- 
covery of a debt or for any other purpose, the plaintiff should in 
— case be required to give such security as will satisfy the 
judge. 

Neither should imprisonment for debt at the end of a suit, be 
totally abolished: but used as a punishment for fraud, extra- 
vagance, gross indiscretion, or other culpable misconduct,— 
the object of punishment being to deter others from committing 
offences, and not to satisfy the malignity of creditors. Those 
who advocate the total disuse of imprisonment for debt, say that 
it is no satisfaction to the creditor, which may be very true 
but it is frequently required for the satisfaction of the public, 
as we have pointed out. Hanging a-man for murder is no 
satisfaction to the individual he murdered: the murderer is 
hanged to prevent other men from committing murders,—and 
the same reasoning applies to all punishments. 

Some apology may be considered necessary for having 
made so many references to the statutes. It was not we can 
assure the reader from there being any thing so inviting in 
examining into such a mass of folly, inconsistency, contradic- 
tion and injustice, that induced it, but because unpalatable 
statements are frequently met by a general denial of their accu- 
racy ; and by giving authorities in every case, general denial 
cannot so easliy be given, or if given, be regarded as a sufficient 
refutation. 





* p. 21. 
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Art. VII.—Random Records. By George Colman the Younger. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


HAT antic have we here, in motley livery of red and yellow, 

with cap on head, and dagger of lath in hand, which he 
thrusts at every honesty? It is the king’s jester, a professed 
droll, strangely gifted in ali grimace, who pulls faces, and sells 
grins by the yard. For the impudent joke, the abject syco-+ 
phancy, or the ignorant scoff, he has scarcely an equal. He is 
of two colours, as becomes his cloth, and can at will enact 
buffoon or prude ; indulgent to his own excesses, and rigidly 
censorious on the freedoms of others. 

Foote has drawn the female Cole, worthy Mistress Cole of 
The Minor, and had he submitted a farce to the pruning of 
our licenser, he might have seen occasion to mate her with 
a Colman, whose practice and sermons are no less diame- 
trically at variance. There are persons who grant so much to 
themselves, that all their denials are reserved for their fellows. 
A master of Christ’s Church used to say that his college should 
be the greatest depositary of learning in the University, for every 
one brought a little, and nobody took any away. By the same 
rule, it is commonly observed, that those who have never em- 
ployed any modesty in their own government have the largest 
fund of it in reserve for the censure of the rest of the world. 
Hence the rigorous fitness of making the licentious a licenser. 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? was the question in 
antiquity, but mankind has, since Juvenal’s day, become more 
patient of the inconsistencies between action and pretension, 

We remember to have read some pleasant grossnesses by Mr. 
Colman, and he has the reputation of being a vastly funny 
person; but alas! poor Yorick !—we have here his empty skull, 
sans eyes, sans teeth, a saddening example of what the droll 
may come to. There is the grinning jaw, but it is of sheer 
bone, and apter for moralizing than laughter. 

If it was desirable, as it might be for certain stations in life, 
to educate a youth for all meannesses, and the suppression of 
his better capacities, we should say train him in the coulisses of 
a play-house. Thus give him the habit of considering mainly 
all vulgar effects, and confound his judgment by that custom 
of laying much stress on little matters, which so prevails in 
theatres. ‘There he will learn to fence with gibe and jeer, and 
to heat his mind with petty squabbles, and form it to despicable 
intrigue. The habit of looking at all things in false proportions 
of importance, will grow upon his judgment ; and, above all, he 
will catch the infection of sycophancy, for the mimetic class 
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may be observed to be generally sycophantic. There are actors, 
and dramatic authors, meliori luto compositi, who have escaped 
these corruptions, but they are commonly incident to the voca- 
tion. An affinity, indeed, seems to act upon the amateurs, and 
on running over the names of the great theatrical patrons, one 
cannot but be struck by the general quality of their characters. 
_ Early in life, Mr. Colman’s taste and opportunities brought 
him behind the scenes of the Haymarket theatre ; and, accord- 
ingly, the book before us smells pestilently of orange peel and 
the lamp, not the lamp of patient study, but the lamp which 
typifies the genius of the writer, the oil of adulation, and the 
flare on trumpery properties ; nor is the fudigo wanting. 

Our wag writes under an obvious persuasion that whatever 
he puts to paper will be accepted as very clever or very droll ; 
and he relies more on his character for fun with the public than 
the matter which he offers to it. He presumes on his readers 
as boys presume on the swans of the Serpentine, when they 
fling the poor birds any rubbish which they greedily and grate- 
fully swallow, under the persuasion it is the accustomed bounty 
of bread. Thus the waggish author deals in passages of weart- 
some flatness, going off at the end of the paragraph with the 
glance at the pit, expressing “am I not a funny dog?” He 
plays to the life Mathews’s old Scotch lady, fags up a story 
with great preparation of point, and leaves expectation staring 
about for the humour. 

These court jesters never distinguish the things with which 
they should not meddle; and Mr. Colman commences with a 
view of the prosperity of the country, which ministers possibly 
adopted in the King’s Speech. The cause of the vision lies in 
the dedication. 

© To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

‘ Sir—To Your Majesty I have the honour of dedicating, by Gracious 
Permission, these desultory records of my life ;—and from Your 
Majesty's long-continued patronage and favour I, now, chiefly derive 
“‘the means whereby I live.” With feelings proud of such exalted 
protection, and a heart most truly grateful for such constant bene- 
ficence, I have the honour to be, Sir, Your Majesty’s ever dutiful 
subject, and most devoted servant, GeorcGe Cotman.’ 

The gratefulness of Mr. Colman’s heart produces an effect 
on his intelligence which has no parallel. Certes, he ought to 
have been in parliament to correct the believers in some dis- 
tress, and to confound the asserters of general suffering. 


* What revolutions, wars, dismemberment of States, with 
** moving accidents by flood and field !” 
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at home, what shocks, from within and without, has our little Island 
proudly sustain’, while scoundrel traitors croak of the ruin which 
they wish, but are unable, to effect !—Ruin'’d are we ?—Then what 
merry undone dogs are Englishmen ! !—Kide through our laughing 
land, and what is now to be observed ?—The residences, parks, and 
wide domains, of the noble and the rich ; gay boxes of the trades- 
men, snug tenements of the yeomanry, and comfortable cottages 
of the peasants; morasses drain’d, and wastes cultivated: excel- 
lent roads and canals intersecting the country, in every direction ; 
commodious vehicles, high-fed horses, and luxurious inns; 
hills bored or levell’d, and bridges stretching from bank to bank, 
where lately the traveller was forced to climb the steep, and ford the 
torrent, in peril of his life—Then. drive to the metropolis ; be quick, 
or, before you have got within twenty miles of it, it will have met you 
half-way ;—there you behold art and science improved, with a rapi- 
dity beyond the most sanguine expectation ; new spacious streets and 
squares, throng’d with equipages ; mansions whose external grandeur 
betokens the gorgeous decorations to be found within ; publick offices 
rebuilt or beautified ; even hospitals, and other structures of charity, 
towering like palaces ; churches multiplied, theatres enlarged, clubs 
in clusters, hotels in swarms, brilliant assemblies, and Lucullan 
feasts—Shops, too, where the costliest articles of home and foreign 
fabrication are display’d, while the worth of many thousand pounds 
lies glittering in a show-glass ;—and in various districts of the 
town, where, not long since, a few miserable lamps wink’d at dismal 
distances, to make ‘darkness visible,’ a joyous blaze of gas now 
gladdens the passing population, and illuminates the night-scene.’— 
vol. i. p. 17. 


An anecdote illustrative of this mentis gratissimus error, is 
told of the little Duc de Bordeaux, who observing one of his 
attendants to be sad inquired, ‘“ What grieves you? What 
can be the matter? Why are you melancholy ? For I am quite 
well. 


He continues : 


If this be Ruin, thanks to Him, who, under Providence has thus 
ruin’d us !—Thanks to the King of England, who, during his regency 
and his reign, has evinced energies, and pursued measures, which, by 
endearing him to his people, have doubly fortified him in the power 
of guarding his dominions !—Thanks to the illustrious George the 
Fourth, and the wisdom of those counsellors whom his judgment 
selected, in the midst of convulsions which shook the world to its 
centre, for not only preserving our Constitution, when the storm was 
at its height, but for enabling us to quell the tempest, and dictate 
peace to Europe.* 





* It is almost redundant to observe, how greatly and triumphantly the 
zeal and talent of the executive government, the skill and gallantry of our 
naval and military officers, and the proverbial valour of our men, have 
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We do not think the note by any means redundant, for, with- 
out it, posterity, for which such good things are written, might 
have inferred that his majesty had accomplished all these won- 
ders proprio marte, with his own hand, or his own unaided wis- 
dom, and the labours of George would thus have been accredited 
superior to those of Hercules. It was absolutely essential to 
truth to state that the executive, and the army, and the navy 
had co-operated with the monarch and slightly aided in the 
results. The king following in the course of his royal father, of 
obstinate memory, and assisted in some ‘poor degree by a few 
millions of people put the Bourbons on the throne of France and 
the debt on the people of England, which last exploit certainly 
exceeds any recorded in history or fable of antiquity. 

A sense of his own importance has moved Mr. Colman to 
Bive a particuiar account of his childhood—What nasty physic 

e took at one school, and what nice puddings he ate at another, 
with divers other anecdotes of the same interesting order. 
With this matter most readers would gladly have dispensed, 
but we are greatly obliged for.an account of Master Colman’s 
introduction to Dr. Johnson. 


* On the day of my introduction, he was ask’d to dinner at my father’s 
house, in Soho-square, and the Erudite Savage came a full hour before 
his time. I happen’d to be with my father, who was beginning his 
toilette, when it was announced to him that the Doctor had arrived. 
My sire, being one of the tributary princes who did homage to this 
monarch, was somewhat flurried ; and having dress'd himself hastily, 
took me with him into the drawing-room. 

‘ On our entrance, we found Johnson sitting in a fauteuil of rose- 
coloured satin, the arms and legs of which (of the chair, remember, 
not of the Doctor,) were of burnish’d gold ; and the contrast of the 
man with the seat was very striking ;—an unwash’d Coal-heaver ina 
vis-a-vis, could not be much more misplaced than Johnson thus 
deposited. He was dress’d in a rusty suit of brown cloth dittos, with 
black worsted stockings ;—his old yellow wig was of formidable 
dimensions ; and the learned head which sustain’d it, roll’d about in a 
seemingly paralytick motion ; but, in the performance of its orbit, it 
inclined chiefly to one shoulder,—whether to the right or left, I cannot 
now remember ;—a fault never to be forgiven by certain of the Twadd- 
leri, who think these matters of the utmost importance. 

‘ He deign’d not to rise on our entrance ; and we stood before him 
while he and my father talk’d.—There was soon a pause in the collo- 
quy ; and my father, making his advantage of it, took me by the hand, 
and said,—** Doctor Johnson, this is a little Colman.” The Doctor 
bestow'd a slight ungracious glance upon me, and, continuing the 
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rotary motion of his head, renew’d the previous conversation —Again 
there was a pause ;—again the anxious father, who had fail’d in his 
first effort, seized the opportunity for pushing his progeny, with— 
** This is my son, Doctor Johnson.” The great man’s contempt for 
me was now roused to wrath ;—and, knitting his brows, he exclaim’d 
in a voice of thunder, ‘I see him, sir!” ’— pp. 107, 108. 


Mr. Hood has a clever sketch under the title of ‘ My Son, 
Sir,’ which hits off the spirit and circumstances of this scene to 
perfection, striking out the difference between presentation and 
acceptation. 

One would think that Johnson must have penetrated the 
future Colman when he uttered that “ I see him Sir,” but Mr, 
Colman is decidedly of opinion that for this indignity the 
a ‘deserved to be quoited down stairs like a shove-groat 
shilling.” : 

The droll takes his revenge by quizzing the offender’s mode of 
feeding, his manners, and style of dress, and he gives the finish- 
ing stroke to the odium of the character by describing him as 
“a learned Attila, king of the Huns, come to subjugate polished 
society.” 

Think of that, good people ; a monster come to subjugate 
polished society ; come to tyrannize over gentlemen in well- 
fashioned coats and decorous small-clothes. What are Ramblers 
and Rasselases compared with this mighty mischief. Consider the 
great value of the members of polished society who sit discreetly 
and make handsome bows, and the enormous evil of shocking 
their tastes or troubling their self-complacency by the associa- 
tion of a mere genius. There is this single advantage, that for 
one Johnson we have a hundred thousand of those polished 
things, that manner it in drawing-rooms and at dining-tables. 

Our droll obviously looks at mankind with the eye of a 
dancing-master. Speaking of some French regiments of the old 
regime he observes, ‘“‘ Each of those corps was excellently 
appointed, and the officers belonging to them were the élites 
of well-bred military men. How different from those who so 
soon preceded them, the canail/e who started into command 
in the Revolutionary army !” 

And who spread the terror of their arms over Europe, having 
been thought not so well bred as their noble predecessors, con- 
siderably better skilled in their business of fighting. These 
men, like Johnson, fell under the reproach of disturbing polished 
societies, and giving the fine gentlemen of the world extremely 
painful shocks and disagreeable sensations. 

The stupidity and ignorance of this man’s sneers are equally 
conspicuous. In volumci. p. 147, after quoting some bald com- 
position he observes, 
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‘Not to criticise too minutely the above: barbarism of Messrs. 
Daniel De Foe, Richardson, and other ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Literary 
World,” their account is, I trust, sufficient for my present. purpose 
of explanation.’ 


And lest his opinion of De Foe should not be sufficiently 
indicated by these expressions, he in a note describing him as 
‘the celebrated Daniel de Foe’ prints the celebrated in italics 
with the intention of irony! Has the droll to learn that the 
writer whom he thus notices is second only to Swift in excel- 
lence of English composition, to say nothing of a skill in the 
management of fiction even yet unrivalled. In another place 
to display his taste he writes thus of Beaumarchais’ Figaro. 


‘ There is a soliloquy in the above-mention’d play, spoken by Figaro, 
which delighted the audience, and is nearly as long as some of dur 
modern sermons.—How comes it that Frenchmen, who are reckon’d 
a much more volatile nation than we are, not only tolerate, but admire, 
upon the stage, long-winded speeches, and listen eagerly to narratives, 
and declamations, which make sober John Bull either hiss or go to 
sleep ?’—vol. ii. pp. 229, 230. 


This judicious criticism applies to the well-known soliloquy 
of Figaro, the wit of which is the delight of all people, of all 
nations, and furnishes such frequent matter of allusion and 
topics of illustration. 

Beaumarchais’ method of writing was not indeed precisely 
that of Colman, who having succeeded in one farce, thus explains 
his feelings of encouragement and indicates the mode in which 
he proposed to push his success : 


‘ I conceived that, having once felt the pulse of the publick, I was 
thoroughly acquainted with its constitution ;—that I had taken mea- 
sure of the Town's taste; and knowing, now, exactly how to fit it, I 
could lead the play-going world in a string.—‘‘ Oho!" said I mentally, 
‘© if Two to One has tickled them so much, I shall tickle them a great 
deal more the next time.” ’"—vol. ii. p. 274. 


It is thus that instead of leading the public taste (for which 
indeed they have no power), our poorwags servilely apply them- 
selves to following it, and write farces to fit the town’s fancy, 
as tailors make clothes. Measure is taken of the public taste; 
how significant is the phrase of the metier. Imagine the sweet 
pursuit of groping the gross play-going public for the discovery 
of the ticklish place of its taste, and then rejoicing in the great 
discovery, and shaping the humour with mechanical exactness 
to the aptitude for its reception. Can it be wondered that wit 
is low where such is the scheme of composition. 

A piece called “ Turk and no Turk” was the result of Mr. Col- 
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man’s glad discovery of the set of the public taste, and though 
he confesses it to have been puerile and contemptible, it never 
occurs to him that the plan was as despicable as the perform- 
ance. 

Our facetious person’s history of his productions is inter- 
rupted by his father’s illness, of which he gives a curiously cha- 
racteristic account, The elder Mr. Colman was seized at Mar- 
gate with a paralytic fit. The consequences of this attack 
seem to have _ misrepresented, and our author labours with 

reat earnestness to prove that his father was deranged, but not 
imbecile in understanding. Having instanced proofs of lucid 
intervals, he says with a warmth the reason of which is not 
intelligible. 

‘ Did all this look like a gradual descent to drivelling? a term, 
which let me be permitted to acknowledge, I cannot quote when 
applied to my father, without impatience and disgust.”—vol. ii. p. 288. 


Why the idea of imbecility should be so much more offensive 
than thet of madness, it is not easy to perceive, unless indeed 
the illustriousness of examples reconciles to the latter sad 
calamity. 

Mr. Colman went down to Margate on his father’s illness, and 
to shew how something pleasant can be made of the most un- 
happy circumstances, he amused himself with quizzing the 
physician and apothecary who attended the invalid. Having 
committed the mistake of bringing down to Margate the trea- 
surer of the theatre instead of a physician, our author sent back 
his mis-chosen travelling companion for Doctor Warren, in de- 
fault of whom he returned with Doctor Harvey. The appear- 
ance of the medical succour gives occasion to some funny ob- 
servations, which prove that such was the abundance and vigour 
of the younger Mr. Colman’s humour, that under no circum- 
stances could his apprehension of the ridiculous be blunted. 
With the tear in his filial eye he could see the grotesque in the 
succouring physician. 


* This Locum tenens of Warren was Doctor Harvey ;. the Registrar, 
1 believe, at that time, of the College of Physicians ; a gentleman of 
repute in his profession, and of formality in his appearance :—he 
seem'd to cherish those outward personal dignities, which had, even 
then, almost disappear'd, of the old-school doctors ; and wore a grave 
suit (in which he might have gone to court, instead of coming to 
Margate), with his hair in a bag. Jewell and he form’d a grotesque 
pair of travelling companions ;—the Treasurer's nankeens, and blue 
silk stockings, which I have already celebrated in my journey to Scot- 
land, were a fine contrast to the Registrar’s full-dress'd sad-colour'd 
clothes, his stand-up collar, his three cut steel buttons on the cuffs of 
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his coat, and his three more, on the flaps of each pocket, over his 
rump.’—vol. ii. pp. 291, 292. 


When a man has only a doctor and apothecary to quiz, he 
must not be = nice in his jokes, he must say what he can 
laugh at, not what he would laugh at, and consequently Mr. 
Colman may be excused for the pass of pleasantry to which he 
was reduced, for the badgering of the man of medicine at Mar- 


gate. 

«If my attempts at pleasantry were unacceptable, or incomprehen- 
sible, to the Doctor, they were better understood, but much worse re- 
ceived, by the Apothecary ;—I beg pardon,—I should have put Sur- 
geon before Apothecary, and Accoucheur after it,—for so did this 
personage designate himself—He was a constant resident at Margate, 
and kept one of those show-shops for chymicals and galenicals which 
you pass, at night, in peril of being blinded by the glare of cochineal, 
and other dies, from huge globular glass-bottles, stuck up in the 
windows ;—while those in the dark, who espy you at a distance, take 
you for a red man, or a green, or a blue, or an orange-tawny.—His 
name was Silver,—and, when things began to go well, he dropt in 
only twice in the twenty-four hours, to inquire—‘‘ how are we to-day ?” 
and “‘ how do we feel ourselves this evening ?”—previously to this, he 
had been in daily attendance for hours together. 

«1 had but one solitary jest to shoot off against this Knight of the 
Pestle ;—but, from its repetition, and its absurdity, it excited great 
irritation in the party at whom it was levell’d :—It consisted simply in 
applying to Mr. Silver the old proverb, which states that “ all is not 
Gold that glitters,”—and, in pronouncing it according to the ortho- 
graphy of former days ;—of which we have innumerable instances in 
the old Authors ;—particularly in Shakspeare, who introduces this 
very adage in his Merchant of Venice, where the Prince of Morocco 
reads a scroll contain’d in one of Portia’s caskets, beginning with 


«* All that Glisters is not gold.’’ 


‘ Wherever I met Mr. Silver,—whether I met him in my father’s 
chamber,—or popp’d upon him at the turning of a corner in Margate, 
which happen’d at least ten times a day, —I was always sure to salute 
him with,— Mr. Silver,—all is not gold,” &c. &c., and he was as 
sure to answer, in great wrath,—“ Sir, you have told me that before." 
He must have hated me in his heart ;—had I “ needed poison,” he 
would have been not only “ the caitiff wretch to sell it me,” but to 
give it me for nothing. —Between my extreme nonsense, and his being 
in a passion at it, it may be difficult to say which was the greatest 
fool of the two.—vol. ii. pp. 295—297. 


There can be no doubt of which was the greater fool and 
the most unmannerly coxcomb to boot, but surely sufficient for 
the day was the nonsense thereof, and why should the absurd 
grossness be thrust before the public, who can have no 
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interest in all the idle and coarse jokes in which it may have 
pleased the humour of Mr. Colman to indulge. : 

The wag promises us some more volumes of Random Records, 
and we promise not to read them, as we prefer reserving our- 
selves for ‘ Grimaldi’s Commentaries,’ or, the ‘ Secret History of 
Richardson’s Merry Andrew.’ 






















Arr. VIII.—On Financial Reform by Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M.-P. 
Svo. pp. 310. Murray, 1830, 


TF the late Finance Committee whose announcement awakened 

so much expectation—whose labours elicited so many useful 
facts, and whose extinction caused so much disappointment— 
had led to no other public service than the production of this 
volume by its chairman, that Committee was not instituted in 
vain. The work isa striking monument of the zeal, industry 
and talents of the author, and an evidence of remarkable apti- 
tude for the honourable situation which he was called on to fill. 
It has thrown out many important peng of which a wise 
eet will hasten to avail itself, and has put into the 

ands.of the public invaluable materials, by which to estimate 
at their true amount the professions of friendly dispositions, 
towards economy and reform which now and then fall from the 
lips of the great state authorities. Sir Henry Parnell is an 
excellent example of a new order of statesmen; statesmen less 
disposed to dazzle a deceived and delighted auditory by the 
fine and flighty coruscations of eloquence, than to fix in 
their minds those quiet truths, those arithmetical and logical 
deductions, which keep constantly in view the cheapness and 
the goodness of that machinery which is called government. 
He has learnt that, though within the honourable House, the 
honourable occupant may feel a far deeper interest in the per- 
sonal jarrings of any two of its members than in the fate of 
nations, or the questions which concern the whole of the hu- 
man race, without that honourable House, a very different esti- 
mate is formed of the duties of the Senatorial office. Weary of 
the squabbles of parties struggling for power, awakened toa 
conviction that the weight of the burthen and not the name 
of the driver, is the real question for the poor suffering beast, 
the people, they, the people, have seen the confusion of the dif- 
ferent aristocratical factions with uncommon content, and 
know that this chaos of sinister interests only leaves @ surer, a 
safer, and a straighter way for those few public men, increas- 
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ing, however, daily, “‘ who have made unto themselves a law,” the 
law of useful, individual, independent exertion ; and who keep 
in their eye the great maxim that it is their duty to provide 
the greatest portion of national felicity, at the smallest rate 
of national expense; Sir Henry Parnell’s book is from beginnin 
to end, an application of this important principle. It woul 
have been.a gratification to transfer in a complete analysis, had 
space allowed it, the whole of its contents to these pages ; but 
the topics of the volume and the name of its author will un- 
doubtedly secure for it a great portion of altention—and the 
meed of public approval will doubtless encourage and cheer Sir 
Henry onwards in his career of efficient usefulness. He may 
be assured that his exertions find their recompense now; and 
will have their triumph hereafter. The power that resists im- 
provement is weakening ; the power that demands improvement 
is strengthening from day to day, and the chinks in the rotten 
old edifice of corruption not only evidence its tottering character, 
but let in the light to guide and to encourage those who are en- 
gaged in endeavouring to remove the rubbish which has been 
gathered up by time. 

No book ever appeared on financial topics, bearing with it 
a greater claim to attention than this. When, on former occa- 
sions, such productions have emanated from any part of the 
ruling few, their motives and interests must have been hostile to 
the exposure of abuses ; if they have come from any of the 
subject many, their means of information are necessarily 
limited. But here are the statements and suggestions of 
an able, disinterested, and pains-taking man, grounded upon 
evidence of the highest official character. This volume may 
be received as that which would have been the Report of a 
Finance Committee composed of those to whom alone such 
inquiries ought to have been delegated. It shows in all its 
departments how little has been done, how much remains to be 
done ; and it gives to that discontent which before was the 
vague murmuring of imperfectly instructed opinion, the irre- 
sistible evidence of dates, figures and facts. Sir Henry’s 
volume naturally branches into the two great departments of 
Income and Expenditure, and it closes by summary suggestions 
of practical ma sea In gathering together, condensing and 
arranging his various and complicated data, Sir Henry has 
shown most commendable diligence and skill, and we can 
hardly do better than rapidly glance over the different chap- 
ters, referring to the volume itself for their arithmetical details 
which are, in all appropriate cases, diligently given. 
It is certain that the demands of the revenue must be sup- 
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plied by those who have ars , and not by those who have 
none. The great mass of the labouring poor, can only be ena- 
bled to pay an increased rate of taxation by an increased rate of 
wages, so that, after all, the means of taxation must be furnished 
by the wealthier classes ; and it follows that the farther taxation 
is removed from capital, and the more indirect its operation, 
the greater must be the cost of its collection, or in other words the 
greater must be the sum lost in gathering it together; and the 

reater the gross amount required for the services of the state. 
Nothing can be more unequal than the pressure, nothing more 
expensive than the collection, of revenue from the great masses of 
population. If the labourer is to pay one shilling, the capitalist 
will have to supply him with much more than one shilling, in 
order to make up for the waste and profits of capital while pass- 
ing upwards and downwards through so many hands ; downwards 
from the capitalist to the labourer, and upwards again from the 
labourer to the tax-gatherer. The ultimate saving to the com- 
munity by a system of direct taxation would be incalculable. 
The waste of labour and of wealth consequent on the cumbrous 
machinery of indirect taxation ; the impossibility of tracking 
the consequences of its operation ; the quantity of corrupt in- 
struments which its numerous agents necessarily places at the 
disposal of the executive, all make it extremely important 
to the public prosperity that the public revenue should, as 
far as possible, be collected by an immediate application 
to capital in the hands of its possessors. It is under the 
covering of indirect taxation that monopoly with all its 
miserable consequences is allowed to stalk over the land. It’ 
is only because the evil is not discovered in its natural hide- 
ousness that a bread-tax in the shape of Corn-laws, or a tea-tax 
in the form of an East India Company's charter, is allowed to 
carry on its inordinate exactions. Let the wants of the state be 
supplied from the property of its members, without any circum- 
ambulations. If, for the public service, the people are to be bur- 
thened with fifty millions of taxes, let it be openly and directly 
taken from them, and let them be relieved from the abstraction 
of fifty millions more, which is to be accomplished by the con- 
cealed operation of restriction and prohibition for the benefitting 
of the few and to the boundless prejudice of the many, for as 
Sir Henry very properly says : 


‘ If the effect of the corn laws is, at least, to raise the price of corn 
five shillings a quarter, this advance on the quantity annually con- 
sumed, taken at 50,000,000 quarters creates a charge on the public of 
12,500,000/. a year. If the protecting duties on East Indian and 
foreign sugars advance the price of sugar only one penny a pound, 
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this advance on the quantity annually consumed, namely, 380,000,000 
pounds, is a tax on the public of 1,500,000/. a-year. If the East India 
Company’s monopoly makes the price of tea (exclusive of duty) double 
what it is at New York and Hamburgh, as is the case, it imposes a tax 
of at least 2,000,000/, a-year in the form of increased price ; and the 
monopoly of the timber trade enjoyed by the ship-owners and Canada 
merchants, costs the public at least 1,000,000/. a-year; so that by 
these monopolies and protections, 17,000,000/. a-year are taken from 
the pockets of the people, just as if corn, sugar, tea, and timber, were 
taxed to that amount, and the produce paid into the Exchequer.’ 

Sir Henry’s views of the prospects of the country are. by no 
means discouraging ; and it is clear to us that with the due ho 
bandry of the resources of the state, and the removal of the 
barriers which prevent labour from finding its fit outlets, there is 
no difficulty in our financial] situation which may not be ulti- 
mately overcome. The simple fact, that the national income 
at this moment probably exceeds three hundred millions, 
proves that an energetic effort to diminish the amount of the 
national debt, accompanied by a real economy in the disposal 
of the Public revenue, would relieve the country from the in- 
ordinate pressure of taxation—without any of those fictions 
and frauds, which have been so long and busily palmed off on 
the world, as remedies for national complaints,—frauds, it cannot 
be too often repeated, which might shift the existing distress 
to other shoulders, but would only ultimately aggravate its 
amount, and leave the Parliament which should propose and 
the People which should adopt such short-sighted projects 
with stamed reputation—broken strength—and a yet darker 
futurity. 

Sir Henry objects, and with great reason, to the taxes on raw 
materials—the amount of which exceeds six millions sterling. 
This species of imposts is an impediment to production, and 
attacks the earliest development of industry. It is a great 
hinderance to foreign commerce, and a great oppression upon 
native labour.—Nor are the taxes raised on manufactures, the 
nett produce of which amounts to nearly two millions, less 
objectionable. Of the gross sum collected in this way, nearly 
half is returned in the shape of bounties and drawbacks, making 
the cost of collection and return a pure waste of the public 
resources. Attached to these taxes are all the annoyances pro- 
duced by the constant surveillance or espionage of the excise 
system,—while some of them, as, for example, the tax on 
paper, have an evil moral influence by increasing the price of 
books, maps and other instruments of instruction, or, in other 
words, by throwing obstacles in the way of knowledge, whose 
consequences are injurious alike to the virtue and the happiness 
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of the commonwealth. Their effects on the prosperity of the 
manufactures themselves are equally instructive. Take glass 
bottles as one of the manufactures selected for taxation. In 
1793, when the tax was 4s. per cwt., the average of four years 
was a production of 881,000 cwts.—In 1825 with a tax of 8s. per 
cwt. the same average gave only 697,000 cwts. and this, notwith- 
standing the great increase of the population. 

It is now pretty well understood, that the imposition of an 
inordinately high duty is the offer of premium to the fraudulent 
trader,—and it is also certain, that an extravagant taxation of 
any article will occasion, not a profit, but a loss to the revenue. 
There is in all things a restorative principle which at some point 
or other checks mischievous legislation. The common interests, 
if they cannot flow in the channels marked out for them by 
restrictions and interferences, find in the evasion of the laws an 
outlet and a protection. In countries where fiscal regulations 
prevent the introduction of foreign enjoyments, the smuggler is 
considered as a public benefactor; he is the chivalrous and 
heroic adventurer, by whose toils and perils the happiness of the 
community is provided for. A contrabandista in Spain, for ex- 
ample, is a generous Rob Roy, without any of the stains of 
violence upon him. There is no error more frequent, nor more 
fatal in the calculations of governments, than the supposition that 
excessive duties can be friendly to large revenues. A low duty 
not only shuts out the smuggler from the competition for a 
portion of its amount, but it extends consumption at the same 
time. Sir Henry has gathered together a multitude of facts 
demonstrative of this proposition,—one will suftice.—For four 
years before 1798, the duty being 8d. per lb., the average con- 
sumption of tobacco was eight millions of lbs.—In four years to 
1829, with a duty of 3s. per lb., the consumption—i. e. the con- 
sumption which pays duty—has fallen to four millions. Had the 
duty been lowered,—had it even been stationary, there is reason 
to believe, the consumption would not have been less at the pre- 
sent time than 16,000,000 lbs. The motive to smuggling, of 
course, rises with every rise in duties, and at the present mo- 
ment, it appears that no less than 700,000/. per annum is spent 
in the attempt—the vain attempt—to prevent the introduction 
of contraband goods. 

As the powers of legislation are almost exclusively vested in 
the landed aristocracy, it was to be expected that they would 
obtain for their monopoly the greatest protection, and visit their 
foreign rivals with the highest rates of duties. And such has been 
their conduct. Except in a few articles competition is shut out, 
and the difference between the English prices and the average 
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prices elsewhere, glides not into the coffers of the state, but into 
the pockets of the landlords. The evil and suffering therefore 
are not to be estimated. On the corn, butter, cheese, &c. 
imported, we can easily calculate the duties received by the 
government, and the taxation inflicted on the people; but the 
amount of taxation levied by the landlords through the instru- 
mentality of their monopoly is beyond the reach of even an 
approximating estimate. Manufactures have happily been 
favoured with a smaller portion of protecting care, but it may 
be some satisfaction for those who have been so loud in their 
clamour against Free Trade, so ready to attribute all existing suf- 
fering to its operation, to be told that the whole amount of foreign 
manufactures imported into England since 1825 amounts but 
to a few days consumption, [p. 73]; should they not be able to 
understand the undoubted fact that even these few days’ con- 
sumption has been paid for by some other sort of merchandise 
leaving of course to the exporters and the importers the ave- 
rage rate of profit. It is a sad truth to learn that the whole of 
the amount of imports and exports between France and Eng- 
land does not exceed three millions a year. We believe that 
under a better system they would speedily deposit more than this 
amount in annual profit. As evidence of the effect of the 
reduction of taxes in increasing consumption, Sir Henry quotes 
the important testimony of the fourth report of the Committee 
of Finance, that though the same rate of consumption would on 
the reduced duties have left a difference of more than nine mil- 
lions ; the real difference turned out to be only 3,300,000/. 
and he suggests that if duties were levelled on foreign agricul- 
tural produce, for revenue only and not for protection, that some 
millions might be annually collected from this source. 

After stating his opinion that a considerable reduction ought 
to take place in the public expenditure, and after exposing many 
of the fallacies which are brought forward to oppose retrench- 
ments, Sir Henry proceeds to examine in detail the different 
departments which present opportunities for carrying his eco- 
nomical views into complete effect. 

The collection of the revenue is the first topic, and he com- 
mences with the extraordinary fact that in 1806, fifty eight and 
a quarter millions of revenue were collected at a charge of 
2,800,000/7. while in 1826 a revenue of less than fifty-five mil- 
lions, cost more than four millions for its collection. The charge 
is therefore seven and a half per cent. Of the Customs more than 
nineteen millions are collected on fifty-six articles alone, while 
five-hundred and ten articles only produce about 600,000/. Sir 


Henry suggests the repeal of the duties on these latter, the col- 
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lection of which is necessarily expensive, and we think he is 
right. And in the same way there are sundry small sources of 
revenue from the Excise, producing about 150,000/. which are 
topics of great vexation, and which might certainly be relieved 
from the visitation of these laws. 

The system of bounties is manifestly bad. It is an encourage- 
ment to transfer capital from a more to a less advantageous 
employment—it is a tax upon the public for the encouragement 
of imprudent speculation. They cost the nation about 400,000/. 
a year, and it were well if the nation were relieved from it. If 
these adventures cannot be carried on with profit, they should 
be abandoned. The adventurers have no claim on the public 
purse for making these losses good, or for adding to their 
gains. 

The charges for managing the public expenditure amount to 
about 780,000/. per annum. ‘The expense of the Treasury, now 
about 80,000/., has nearly doubled since 1797. The Exchequer, 
which annually costs 48,000/., should be immediately blended 
with the Treasury. It serves no one purpose which might not 
be properly transferred thither. The Bank of England receives 
about 270,000/. per annum for paying the dividends ; an extra- 
vagant and onerous bargain, which sir Henry appears to think 
will be got rid of at the expiration of the Bank Charter. Of 
the Army Extraordinaries sir Henry says : 

“The vote of parliament for the Army Extraordinaries is explained, 
as “ not being matter of previous estimate or specific grant,”* such as 
is contained in the Army Estimates. It includes, among other items, 
the pay, clothing, allowances, recruiting, &c. for the forces serving in 
India; and, although the sum annually voted is no more than 
800,0007. or 900,000/., the payments that are made, and stated in the 
annual account, which the paymaster of the forces lays before parlia- 
ment, commonly amounted to 3,000,000/.+ This arises, in part, from 
payments made nominally for army extraordinaries during the year, 
comprehending a considerable number which do not belong to that 
head of service, but which are of the nature of temporary advances for 
other services provided for by parliament, and which it is convenient 
to pay, in the first instance, under the name of army extraordinaries, 
and afterwards to adjust by repayments from specific grants.t The 
consequence of thus making the paymaster of the forces pay for those 
services that are not belonging to the army is, the producing annually 
to parliament of an account with a perfectly false title. This scheme 
of army extraordinaries serves to conceal from parliament and the 
public a great deal of wasteful and illegal expenditure: for instance, 
the sums paid at home to colonial agents, and the sums drawn from 





* Report of Messrs. Brooksbank and Beltz on Public Accounts, p. 55 
+ Tb. p. 53, } Ib., p. 3. 
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abroad for colonial expenses, although they are wholly foy civil colonial 
purposes, are paid as army extraordinaries, and without, any previous 
vote of parliament; in point of fact, as what constitutes, in reality, the 
vote of the army extraordinaries, is the balance of the account of 
every expense called by this name, and any expense may be so called, 
there is no kind of expense that may not be covered by this sort of 
parliamentary sanction.’—pp. 142— 144. 


Surely such a state of things as this demands revision and 
reform. At every step of inquiry evidence of the most lament- 
able want of aptitude crowds on the attention. Our legislators, 
for the most part, exercise their authority by virtue, of birth, or 
station: their right to govern being the same as that by which 
they hold their coronets or their acres, without any even the 
least evidence required of their fitness for so important, so 
delicate a trust. And in most of the departments, as if for 
the purpose of keeping the heads in countenance, the same 
incapacity and ignorance distinguish the subordinate function- 
aries. What private establishment, possessing the meanest 
machinery of clerks and assistants, would not feel itself 
ashamed, if its accounts were kept in the confused and slovenly 
way which disgraces many of our public departments. Who 
but the half-informed blunderers who gave evidence before the 
Finance Committee would doubt the practicability of applying 
the simple principles of book-keeping to the records of the means 
and expenditure of the state. No doubt the gentlemen of the 
Exchequer thought their notched sticks as good as any other 
instrument of figures, and there were those who mourned over 
that impeachment of ‘ ancestors wisdom,’ which, not very long 
ago, flung the notched faggots into the fire. 

England,—commercial and intelligent England,—is perhaps 
at this moment the only civilized country in Europe whose 
public accounts are not kept in the simple and intelligible forms 
universally adopted by commercial men. What, as respects its 
moncy matters, is a government, but a vast commercial concern? 
Under a properly-organized system the balance-sheet of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer should be produceable from day to 
day, as clear, as easily understood, as that of a banker in Lom- 
bard-street. Instead of inquiry following inquiry in order to obtain 
a result, instead of elaborate investigations, and uncertainty after 
all, his ledger should present at any time, and at all times, the 
real state of income and expenditure ; a uniform system should 
pervade all the departments, for the variety of detail and the 
dissimilarity of operations in the different offices have nothing 
whatever to do with their ultimate journal and ledger. Let the 
matter be mystified as it may, receipt and expenditure, debtor 
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and creditor, will be seen to make the sums total at last. The 
chapter of sir Henry on the management of the public expendi- 
ture, is full of evidence of the imperfect and unsatisfactory way 
in which the accounts are kept of many of the public offices, 
and gives the weight of his authority to the sensible and simple 
suggestion that the public accounts should, without exception, 
be submitted to the double-entry system; and that a uniform 
plan should pervade all the departments, superseding the incon- 
gruous and discordant methods which have been introduced into 
many of them. 

The excessive proportion of superintending clerks in the 
Dock-yard—the improvidence of allowing the navy and victual- 
ling and ordnance board to manufacture articles for the public 
service, the want of security for large sums of money placed at 
the disposal of sundry individuals* for contingent services pass 
under sir Henry’s revision, and lead to valuable suggestions. 

The charge of the civil government is about two millions, of 
which, about one half goes to his majesty’s civil list. On the 
whole, sir Henry insists that 150,000/ might be saved. In 
about thirty years the offices of the then Secretaries of State have 
increased in cost, from 58,000/. to 137,000/. per annum. Why, 
he asks, is the office of lord lieutenant in Ireland continued, 
which costs 100,000/.a year? Indeed itis hard tosay. On the 
question of pensions and superannuations, sir Henry concurs 
with Mr. Bentham. The state stands in the same situation as 
any other employer, and ought to pay its servants at the same 
rate ; what merchant thinks of guaranteeing a salary to his 
clerks when they are too old for service?+ The clerks of 
government should, like others, make out of their gains in active 
service a provision for the necessities of illness, or of age. lt isa 
foolish error to suppose that a high rate of wages is a security 
for better service; on the contrary the minimum of reward will, 
for the most part, produce the maximum of exertion. As most 
of the salaries of the public servants were raised on the plea 
that the value of money was lessened,—it is but fair that all 
future nominations, at least, should be made at a reduced rate, 
équivalent to the improved value of the currency. 

The great sources of expense on the army and navy—to the 








* In 1827, the sum which was at the disposal of Mr. Sarjeant was, 
2,000,000/.; he has sometimes a balance of 250,000/. at the bank. He 
can draw by his own draft for any sum he pleases ; his clerk has the same 
power, and they do not give security.” p. 188. 

+ The amount of civil super-annuations has increased from 94,5501, 
which it was in 1810, to 480,081/, its present amount.—p. 209. [a mons- 
trous accumulation !} 
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army more than fifty thousand men have been added since 1792. 
To add—add—add—to the public burtben would appear to be 
of all things the easiest—but to diminish them is met by asse- 
verations of impossibility—clamorous—loud—repeated ;—be- 
cause we are at war is the reason during hostilities—because 
we may be at war again, the reason when hostilities are over, 
that our military establishments are not lessened. To argue 
from what 2s or from what és not, would seem equally to serve the 
turn of those who oppose retrenchment. And so of the navy— 
we had enormous fleets, because the enemy was to be subdued 
—but notwithstanding “the glorious fact announced to the 
committee of Finance by sir T. B. Martin, that England had 
swept from the face of the ocean the fleets of her enemies” 

sixty-three millions have been since granted by Parliament— 
and “ the force now employed if contrasted with former periods 
of peace, approaches more to a war than a peace establish- 
ment.” [p. 227.] Similar observations apply also to the ord- 
nance department. 

Sir Henry recommends the abandonment of the grants of 
400,000/. per annum for suppressing the slave trade, which are 
asserted to be a total failure as to their objects. He sug- 
gests, and with great propriety, the reduction of the 4 per 
cent stock at the earliest opportunity, and the repeal of three 
millions of taxes, instead of the application of that surplus 
amount to the payment of the national debt, by the sinking 
fund. This latter suggestion the government has had the 
wisdom to adopt. 

As to our colonies we have often had occasion to bring for- 
ward, and hope again to repeat our objections to the system in 
toto; that system is a source of manifold corruption and an 
instrument of immense direct and indirect taxation. Our colo- 
nies for the most part are impediments to commerce, draw- 
backs on prosperity, pumps for extracting the property of the 
many for the benefit of the few, the strong holds and asylums 
of despotism and misrule. If they were allowed to open their 
ports to all nations the evil would be lessened ; it will never be 
wholly removed till the government of the colonies passes into 
the hands of their inhabitants. 

Sir Henry anticipates considerable financial assistance from 
Ireland. The prospects appear, however, rather vague, in the 
run of competition with England ; and looking to the character 
of the government of Dublin, and even to the “unsound views of 
most of those whose opinion is most influential, as to the 
sources of error in our political treatment of Ireland ; we see 
little present prospect of any considerable present improvement, 
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Sir Henry suggests both with a view to present relief, and 
to future contingencies, 

‘ Ist. Such a revision and reform of taxes, and of commercial regu- 
lations, as shall remove all existing obstructions in the way of extend- 
ing industry and national wealth; so that the sources of war-taxes 
may be increased as much as possible. 

‘2ndly. Such a revision and reform of the public expenditure as 
shall carry retrenchment into every part of it, and reduce the peace 
establishment to the lowest point consistent with the public service. 

‘3rdly. ‘The imposing of an income tax of one and a half or two 
per cent, in order that one of ten or twelve per cent may be brought 
into full operation the moment a war becomes inevitable. 

‘ 4thly. The funding of at least two-thirds of the unfunded debt.— 
p. 284. 

Sir Henry points out the enormous losses suffered by borrowing 
a nominal capital at a fixed rate of interest, instead of a real ca- 
pital at the current rate of interest, and suggests the creating long 
annuities for the unfunded debt, the 4 per cent, and afterwards 
for the 33 per cent, stock; these are topics worthy of very 
serious consideration. 

In the power we again repeat of the British nation to sur- 
mount its financial difficulties, we entertain, with our excellent 
financier, unbounded confidence, and shall conclude with a word 
or two of warning and of counsel. 

Let the nation not forget that the government is only the 
Treasurer and the Trustee of the national taxation; that it has no 
right to claim one farthing nor the fraction of a farthing except 
for some purpose of public good ; that it is bound to give satis- 
factory reasons why the revenue is gathered in one form in pre- 
ference to another, and why applied to one purpose in preference 
to another. In judging of the merits of any system of rule, let 
the people apply to all the details of its administration the prin- 
ciples which wise and honest men apply to their individual con- 
cerns. Under any circumstances they will pay a high price for 
their government: let them take care that the high-priced com- 
modity is at least worth something ; and that they are not put 
off with a bane ora bauble, instead of a benefit. As in their pri- 
vate transactions they learn to be on their guard against all dis- 
honest puffing, so in public matters let them especially beware 
that the flash words of ‘ dignity,’ ‘station in society’ and such 
like, are not used merely as instruments of depredation, or 
employed as shields over depredations committed. Let them 
in short, look closely into the affairs which so nearly concern 
them, and as an important step to their relief let them encourage 
by their approbation, and second by their co-operation, such 
valuablelabours as are represented in Sir Henry Parnell’s volume, 
to which again and again we call the attention of our readers, 
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Art. 1X.—Lawrie Todd, or the Settlers in the Woods. By John Galt, 
Author of Annals of the Parish, &c. &c. Colburn and Bentley. 
London. 1830. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


LAWRIE Todd is the supposed auto-biography of a humble 

Scotsman, who rose to opulence as a settler in the woods 
of America. If it were not too evidently the composition of a 
practised writer and a man of genius, it would be easy to mis- 
take it for the production of the hero of the story: so minute 
is it, so real, so consistent, so probable, so like the writing of a 
man who is looking into himself for his original. 

If the disappointment of any man could give us pleasure, we 
should have rejoiced at the circumstances which brought back 
Mr. Galt to his native shores, rejoicing in his natural powers of 
invention, and enriched with his experience in the New World. 
Wemissed this truest of painters of national manners, and though 
his subject was always Sectemnin and Scotland, there is variety 
enough in that interesting country to furnish inexhaustible ma- 
terials for him who has the gift of observation. The truth is, that 
the groundwork of the novelist, ‘the passions of human nature, 
are pretty much the same all over the world; it is the 
colouring which differs, and which may be said to represent, 
with a few accidental effects of light and shade, all that we 
mean by national characteristics. Mr. Galt is an artist as pro- 
found in his general knowledge of the workings of the human 
heart, as he is familiar with those modifications of and varia- 
tions from the general standard which occur among his shrewd 
and logomachical countrymen. This mastery over his subject, 
enables him to venture on new ground: he is as much at home 
with his Scotsman in America as in Peebles: the transplanta- 
tion only shews the peculiarities likely to be developed by a 
new soil. 

In the former works of this author, it is probable that he 
looked for no higher end than to amuse his readers, and gratify 
himself by the exercise of his own powers : but in Lawrie Todd, 
it is impossible not to remark that a more practical view has 
been entertained. He does not tell us that Lawrie Todd is to 
be considered the settler’s Vade mecum or American Emigrant’s 
guide ; but we have no doubt that the fiction has been intended 
to be subservient to such a purpose. It is remarkable how 
similar modes of genius fall into similar modes of operation. 
Defoe’s views in tenting his fictions, was simply that of in- 
struction, that, which with others assumed the principal im- 
portance, was with him secondary: in order to instruct the 
world in the nature of the civil war, he naturally fell into the 
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memoirs of a Cavalier, and had he had to furnish instructions to 
settlers in new countries, he would undoubtedly, as in his 
Robinson Crusoe, have invented a Lawrie Todd. And it is 
singular enough, that Lawrie Todd has his original as well as 
Robinson Crusoe his Selkirk. We are told by the author, that 
his work is founded upon the memoirs of a real and remarkable 
test with whom he is acquainted ; some of whose original 
etters he has added by way of appendix to the end of the book. 
The author has also stated in his preface, that he has had in 
view the information necessary to an emigrant, and has further 
told us, that such as is to be found in his book may be relied on 
as authentic. 

Lawrie Todd begins his life with that epoch of it which anauto- 
biographer can only know by report, his birth : a man generally, 
however, has the facts connected with it on such undeniable 
evidence, that he may be allowed to speak of it as a circum- 
stance of which he is cognizant. Born in a little village on 
the Esk, the son of a pious father, by trade a nail-maker, 
Lawrie lost his mother in his infancy, and with her care, he lost 
his strength and infant robustness. It appears that he nar- 
rowly escaped being a cripple from bad nursing; and that if he 
was not actually a dwarf, he never rose above the lowest stand- 
ard of men. This diminutiveness is much dwelt upon all 
through the work, and it appears to have been the secret spring 
of many of the characteristics and peculiarities of the future 
Lawrie Todd. As the key to Byron’s oddities was in his club- 
foot, so did those of Lawrie grow out of his littleness. It is pro- 
bable, that were men looked into more narrowly, personal 
formation would be found as conimonly modifying character as 
more far-fetched influences. The greatness of little men is as 
"ae age as the pride and loftiness of bearing in hunch- 

acks whom the vulgar promote to the hereditary legislature 
under the title of my lord. Be this as it may, Lawrie dwells 
with apparent truth on the influence of his crippled and cur- 
tailed proportions on his infant mind ; and finds in it the parent 
of much reflection, and the spring of much ambition, not to call 
it conceit. In this early part of the work, there is much to be 
pleased with : humble domestic life in Scotland is so marked by 
strong affections, piety and principle, that we never fail to be 
interested in the pictures of it; and how many, and how ad- 
mirable are the painters of it—Galt, Wilson, the author of Man- 
sie Wauch rise instantly to the recollection. The earliest 
event which remained in the memory of the young Lawrie, was 
the death of his mother; this misfortune, greatest of all in the 
poor man’s cottage, is touched upon slightly, but so marked by 
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a true home stroke, that it will not be forgotten by the most 
careless reader. 


« « T was then in my third year : of herself I bear no recollection, but 
the death-bed spectacle is still vivid. I yet see the family weeping 
around her—and I hear a fearful sound : my father gives her drink 
from a small white porringer which, long afterwards, as it stood un- 
touched in the cupboard, I regarded with awe and sorrow, I knew not 
wherefore. He softly withdraws his arm from behind her—he rises 
from the bed-side—the sound is gone—and she moves no more,” ’— 
i. p. 3. 

His father was a pious, upright and good-natured man, who 
shewed that he also possessed good sense, by sending his hopeful 
son toAmerica : for Lawrie, as he grew up, was moved to reform the 
parliament, joined the society of the Friends of the People, and 
managed to secure his own apprehension for high treason. His 
father took this as a hint, that America was a fitter scene for 
him than Scotland, and sent him and his brother packing with 
twenty shillings in their joint purse for the city of New York. 
On the passage, Lawrie gave signs of the spirit within him: he 
composes differences, regulates the mess, and seems to have 
been elected a kind of moderator of the goodly crew of Scotch 
emigrants, with which the vessel was charged, and of whom he 
does not fail to give some characteristic touches of description. 
Theology, after treacle and fresh water, seems to have been the 
principal source of discord, which was, however, partly got 
under by a royal “ ordonnance” of the captain, who took up the 
matter en rot. 


*« We had men” says Lawrie, “ of diverse religions and of no re- 
ligion ; and it was not uncommon, when the wind was fair and the 
weather fine, to see an anti-burger minister, one of whom was on 
board, holding forth on the quarter-deck and singing the old version 
of the psalms of David, and at the same time a batch of eight or ten 
universalists chaunting the Winchester hymns on the forecastle. At 
Jast their controversies grew to such a pitch, that the captain was 
obliged to put a stop to their strivings, by declaring the Presbyterian 
religion to be the established religion of his ship.” "—s. I. p. $3—4. 


The two brothers arrived off New-York, with the better part 
of a crown remaining of the “ pound which their loving father 
had bestowed upon them, with the tear in his eye, and his bless- 
ing.” But besides these treasures, he had endowed his only 
sons with an old family chest, containing a great many useful 
articles of dress, and other needs. Among these was a bottle of 
wine, and the management of this bottle of wine may be con- 
sidered a good augury of future success. 

‘«* While we were conversing,” writes Mr. Todd, ‘‘a passenger 
who had been on shore returned, and having changed a guinea, he 
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paid me six-pence which he owed me for a glass of wine to one of his 
children when it was sick. At the time there was none but ours re- 
maining on board, all that had been provided for the cabin passengers 
was drank out: we had been then eight weeks at sea. I should here 
note as a matter worthy of remark, and creditable both to my brother 
and me, although we could afford to bring with us but one bottle of 
wine, we yet, by a judicious economy, had the last wine in the ship.’” 


—i. p. 38—9. 


Nail-makers, for such was the trade of both the youths were 
in request: employment was quickly found and the career of 
Lawrie Todd in America began. Labour produced dollars, and 
dollars begat the idea of a hardware store: the desire both to 
make nails and sell the contents of the shop, put the idea of a 
helpmate into the head of the industrious nail-maker. Chance 
led him to board in the habitation of Rebecca, a pious and 
beautiful girl whom the diminutive and swarthy nail-maker con- 
trived to carry off from a wealthy and comely suitor. Lawrie’s 
perseverance and industry deserved his prize, for he carried 
them into love as well as nail-making. 


« « My nail-shop-window opened into the yard of the house where 
I boarded, and where Rebecca lived ; and after I came from the store 
in the evening, she used to come like a dove to the window: I helped 
her in where she stayed, sewing or knitting, till midnight—I work- 
ing and courting—killing two birds with one stone.” ’—i, p. 61. 


It is good to know what an amiable and thriving pair may com- 
mence upon in a primitive country ; the simplicity of Lawrie’s es- 
tablishment will make some people laugh, others will sigh or sneer 
at the necessary superfluities which the progress of what is called 
civilization has created in the shape of “ traupeaus,” jewels, 
carriages, footmen, houses, and French cooks. “ 


« « We had a bed,” says Lawrie, speaking of himself and the sweet 
tempered Rebecca, ‘‘ and bedstead, good and most comfortable of 
their kind—a fine table worth no less than half a dollar—three Wind- 
sor chairs, one for each of us and aspare one for a friend—a soup-pot, 
a tea-kettle, likewise a tea-pot, six cups and saucers, three soup- 
plates, which on days of fish and steaks served as well as plain ones 
could have done—three pewter tea-spoons and two soup-ditto of the 
same material : three knives and forks, a girdle for cakes, a frying- 
pan and a gridiron—it was enough, it was all we wanted, we were all 
the world to one another. Then was, indeed, the midsummer of my 
life ; for now that 1 have carpets to be shaken, brasses to scour, 
stairs to scrub, mahogany to polish, china to break, servants to scold, 
and a cat that plays the devil, I often say to myself, in the words 
of Solomon, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” ’"—p. 69. 70. 


Rebecca was one of those sainted persons who seem by 
nature to be disposed to more than mortal excellence, and 
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formed of those fine and frail materials apparently only calcu- 
lated to last just long enough to show what woman may be 
when “made perfect.” After the birth of a child, and even 
after resisting the ravages of the New York plague, the yellow 
fever, she died, or rather was removed, in “ own good time. 
Lawrie makes a reflection afterwards naturally produced by the 
experience of so sweet a character. He says “that in all his 
after-life, he never could consider the death of his first wife in 
the light of a loss, it always seemed to him as if she had only 
been removed to her natural element.” The idea of a second 
marriage is put into hishead by a gentleman who has a niece on 
hand. Mr. Zerobabel L. Hoskins 1s one of those unaccountable 
oddities, the peculiar growth of Transatlantic civilization. For 
the living picture of Natchitoches gentlemen, we must go to the 
humorous representatives of Jonathan in England. Mr. Zero- 
babel L. Hoskins had originally been a settler on the then 
borders of the European clearings : latterly he had joined pri- 
vateering and codfish speculations to farming, which frequently 
brought him down to New York where Lawrie Todd was pro- 
gressing in life. The oddities of Mr. Hoskins, and perhaps the 
richness of his dialect and the splendour of his metaphors had 
attracted the attention of our auto-biographer, who professes to 
have had always a leaning to the study of character; and one 
evening as they were sitting together, Zerobabel broached the 
subject of his niece in such Yankee as follows :— 


‘ « T guess, squire Lawrie,” said he, ‘the squire has considerable 
muddy time on’t since his old woman went to pot.” 

‘Ah! Rebecca, she was but twenty-one ! 

« « Now squire, you sce,” continued Mr. Zerobabel L. Hoskins, 
“‘ that ere being the circumstance, you should be making your calcu- 
lations for another spec,” and he took his cigar out of his mouth, and 
trimming it on the edge of the snuffer-tray, added, ‘“‘ Well, if so he 
as you're guing to do so, don’t you go to stand like a pump, with your 
arm up, as if you would give the sun a black-eye, but do it right 
away.” 

: I told him it was a thing I could not yet think of, that my 
wound was too fresh, my loss too recent. 

« «Tf that be’nt particular,” replied he, “ squire Lawrie, I’m a pump- 
kin, and the pigs may do their damnedst with me. But I aint a 
pumpkin, the squire he knows that.” 

‘1 assured him, without very deeply dunkling the truth, that I had 
met with few men in America who better knew how many blue beans 
it takes to make five. 

««T reckon, squire Lawrie,” said he, ‘ is a puffing of a parley- 
voo, but I sells no wooden-nutmegs. Now look ye, squire Lawrie, 
there be you spinning your thumbs with asmall child that h’ant got no 
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mother, so I calculate, if you make Jerusalem fine nails, I guess you 
can’t a hippen such a small child for no man’s money—which is tarna- 
tion bad.”’—i. p. 91. 

After some further arrangement of his cigar, Mr. Hoskins 
comes to the point in a speech beginning, 

* « Well, I guess that ere young woman, my niece—she be'nt five and 
twenty—she'll make a heavenly splice.” 

And dwells upon her power and adroitness in milking thirteen 
cows in a morning before eight o'clock. 

Lawrie naturally observes that he had no cows, his only live 
stock being a “ sucking bairn.” Upon which his friend breaks 
out into the following eulogy : 

* «« By the God of Jacob’s father-in-law! she’s just the cut for that. 
But the squire knows I a’int a going totrade her. If she suits squire 
Lawrie, good, says I—I sha’nt ask no nothing for her, but I can tell the 
squire as how Benjamin S. Thuds—what is blacksmith in our village 
—offered me two hundred and fifty dollars—gospel! by the living 
jingo ! in my hand right away; but you see, as how, he was an 
almighty boozer, though for blacksmithing a prime hammer—lI said 
No, No ;—and there she is still to be had—and I reckon squire Lawrie 
may go the whole hog with her and make a good operation.”’—i. p. 92. 

The negotiation commenced and was brought to a successful 
termination. Mr. Hoskins plays an important part in the fortunes 
of Lawrie Todd, and cuts a conspicuous figure in the remainder 
of the volumes. For some time after his marriage, the prosperity of 
our hero goes on increasing ; he gets from the hardware line into 
the grocery business, from that to the selling of seeds, and at 
last to the growing of them. ‘This last speculation, joined to 
other smaller ones, undertaken in too high a conceit of his 
own wisdom, ruins him. Having takena large farm for the 
purpose of seed-growing, it proves wretched land, greedily 
swallowing up every thing and returning nothing; “ the tar- 
nation farm,” as Mr. Hoskins said, “never having no capacity 
no more to raise garden-seeds, than the sole of the Devil’s foot 
to grow water-cresses ” —the result is bankruptcy. The remedy, 
the back-woods. The different stages both up-hill and down- 
hill are described with much force and exactness, but we cannot 
follow him through the fluctuations of his fortune, nor yet dwell 
upon the various changes in his mental condition, which are also 
very ably delineated. In fact, in these volumes nothing is 
= over, nothing omitted, after the manner of most of the 

lasty productions of the gene day, which usually are rather 
fragments than novels. We apprehend that it is more espe- 
cially this portion of the narrative which is indebted to the ori- 
ginal memoirs on which the whole may be founded. But let us 
hasten to the woods. 
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The unhappy seedsman having turned all his gear into money, 
and paid off his debts as far as it would go, sets off for the West 
with all his family, now consisting of wife and several children, 
having for capital the better part of five hundred dollars, the 
gift of the eccentric but generous Zerobabel. At this time the 
Genesee country was fast filling with settlers, and it was de- 
termined upon locating in that quarter. Lawrie and his little 
tribe accordingly sailed up the Hudson, and landing at 
Scennectady they proceeded by land to Utica, where he took due 
pains in collecting information ; in consequence of which he 
determined upon settling in a place recently marked out called 
Babelmandel. Here he agreed for fifty acres of land near the 
fork of two creeks, and leaving the female part of his family at 
a new settlement called Olympus, until he had prepared a 
shelter for them, he and his two boys set out to take possession 
of this cut out of one of the deepest fastnesses of nature. 

‘Of all the sights in the world the most likely to daunt a stout 
heart, and to infect a resolute spirit with despondency, that of a newly- 
chopped tract of the forest certainly bears away the bell. Hundreds 
on hundreds of vast and ponderous trees covering the ground for 
acres, like the mighty slain in a field of battle, all to be removed, yea, 
obliterated, before the solitary settler can raise a meal of potatoes, 
seemingly offer the most hopeless task the industry of man can strug- 
gle with. My heart withered as 1 contemplated the scene, and my two 
little boys came close to me and inquired with the low accents of 
anxiety and dread, if the moving of these enormous things was to 
be our work. Fortunately before | had time to answer their question, 
a sudden turn in the road brought us in sight of the village, where the 
settlers in all directions were busy logging and burning. The liveli- 
ness of this spectacle, the blazing of the timber, and the rapid destruc- 
tion of the trees, rendered indeed any answer unnecessary. ‘They 
beheld at once that so far from being hopeless, the ground was laid 
open for tillage even as it were while we were looking at it, and we 
entered Babelmandel re-assured in all our hopes.’--187—8. 


A shanty or temporary wigwam, covered with bark, and 
usually exposed on one side, is raised in the village ; and Lawrie, 
who is both weak from recent illness and inferior in strength, 
contracts with a woodman to-clear him five acres of the lot he 
had chosen. All is proceeding well, when an inundation of the 
river, occasioned by a severe storm of rain, which is described 
with all its circumstances of horror, befals the village in the 
night, and nearly puts an end to squire Lawrie’s settlement and 
life together. This visitation is described at too great length in 
the book for our purpose, we wish, however, that we could give 
a better idea of this eloquent chapter than by the selection of a 
trait or two: 
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‘Then there was another frantic flash, and the roar of the thunder 
was augmented by the crash of the riven trees that fell cloven on all 
sides in a whirlwind of splinters. But though the lightning was 
more terrible than scimitars, and the thunder roared as if the vaults 
of heaven were shaken to pieces and tumbling in, the irresistible rain 
was still more appalling than either. 1 have said it was as if the win- 
dows of heaven were opened. About sun-set the ground-floods were 
as if the fountains of the great deep were breaking up. I pressed my 
shivering children to my bosom, but I could not speak. At the com- 
mon shanty, where there had been for some time an affectation of 
mirth and ribaldry, there was now silence; at last, as if with one 
accord, all the inhabitants rushed from behind their miserable shed, tore 
it into pieces, and ran with the fragments to a higher ground, crying 
wildly, “‘ The river is rising.”” I had seen it swelling for some time, but 
our shanty stood so far above the stream, that I had no fear it would 
reach us. Scarcely, however, had the axe-men escaped from theirs, 
and planted themselves on the crown of a rising ground nearer to us, 
where they were hastily constructing another shed, when a tremendous 
crash and roar was heard at some distance in the woods, higher up the 
stream. It was so awful, I had almost said so omnipotent, in the sound, 
that I started on my feet and shook my treasures from me (his boys 
were sheltered under the skirts of his coat). For a moment the 
Niagara of the river seemed almost to pause—it was but for a 
moment, for instantly after, the noise of the rending of the mighty 
trees, the crashing and tearing of the unrooted forest, rose around. 
The waters of the river troubled and raging, came hurling with the 
wreck of the woods, sweeping with inconceivable fury every thing 
that stood within its secope—a lake had burst its banks.’—i. p. 196—7. 

Almost instantly the knoll on which Lawrie’s shanty stood was 
insulated, and if his shrieks had not brought the axe-men to his 
assistance, who contrived to place a tree over the water, he and 
his boys must have perished. In process of time a log-house is 
raised, and we are instructed pretty minutely in the art both of 
clearing «nd building in the wilderness. The chances of mis- 
fortune in an infant settlement are not few: he had no sooner 
installed his family in their new habitation, and was in the very 
act of celebrating in prayer their entry upon their new abode, 
than the woods caught fire, and the house on which he had been 
occupied so long, and which promised to afford him so many 
comforts, was reduced to ashes : 


‘ While we were engaged in that holy service, a sharp shrill shriek, 
wild and piercing, came from the village ; imputing it to some frolic 
among the younger settlers, ] heeded it not : it disturbed not the earnest- 
ness of our devotion. In less than a minute after, a similar cry was 
repeated, and caused me to pause in prayer. This was followed by a 
terrible hissing, hurrying, and crackling noise, something like the 
rushing sound of many sky-rockets, but immeasurably greater, fol- 
Jowed by a hundred vehement voices, sereaming ‘Fire!’ Starting 
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from my kneeling I ran to the door in alarm, scarce conceiving what 
the cry of fire in the wilderness could portend. 

‘ The woos were on fire! the scene of horror was at some distance 
behind the house but the remorseless element was rising and wreathing 
in smoke and flame on all sides. The progress was as a furious whirl- 
wind ; to arrest, or to extinguish, seemed equally impossible. 

‘‘Lhe unfortunate settlers were flying in all directions with their 
moveables : but the fallen leaves, kindled by the fiery flakes that fell 
showering around, intercepted their flight and obliged many to abandon 
their burdens: for, as with the Egyptian hail, fire ran along the 
ground: sometimes the flames ascended with a spiral sweep at once 
from the roots to the topmost boughs of the loftiest trees: at others 
they burst out in the highest branches at a distance from the general 
burning, as if some invisible incendiary was propagating the destruc- 
tion. Aged trunks of hollow elms and oaks took fire within, and 
blazed out like fountains of flame ; and all around the sound like the 
rage of a hurricane, and the roaring of seas upon a shallow shore, grew 
louder and louder.’—Vol. i. pp. 216, 217. 


‘ Next day,’ says Lawrie ‘ was the Sabbath, the oldest of bless- 
ings, the poor man’s day,’ but this was no time to rest upon it. 
It was time to pick a shanty out of the fallen trees that had been 
spared from destruction. It was late in September, and unless 
he could get up a house before winter, the family would be ob- 
liged to return to Olympus at the expense of much of their small 
stock of treasure, and a great loss of time. To add to the poor 
settler’s distress, his youngest child fell ill, and he was obliged 
to leave his work and set off to Olympus, a distance of fifteen 
impracticable miles to consult a doctor. The child is a corpse 
on his return, and the first soil he turns up in the settlement is to 
dig a grave for his infant. 


‘ As we approached the shanty, I discovered a light which did not 
surprise, but it grieved me, for I augured from it that the child’s 
sufferings had net been mitigated. As we however drew near, I saw 
it was at a short distance from the shanty, under a large elm, which 
then stood near the spot where the rivulet falls into the river, and 
that there was no one in the shanty but Robin, with his arm under 
his head, asleep: to which, poor lad, he had, no doubt, been soundly 
invited by his day’s hard labour. 

‘ The candle was burning in a niche, scooped out for the purpose in 
the trunk of the elm, and between us and it 1 discerned a small rude 
shed, covered with bark forming a canopy over a little bed covered 
with a white towel. My child was dead, and her mother with the other 
two sorrowful girls were sitting in the shadow of the tree watching 
the corpse and wearying for my return.’—Vol. i. pp. 225, 226. 


Here is a sad but beautiful picture of sorrow in the desert, but 
what follows adds the finishing touch of horror. 

‘ As I came close up to them, two men armed with guns came from 
VOL, X11,— Westminster Review, 25 
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behind a tree. Amidad Peters was one, and a settler whom I did not 
know the other. After speaking a few words of condolence to my wife, 
1 expressed my surprise to Amidad at seeing him there at that time of 
night and armed, thanking both him and his companion for their at- 
tention and saying, I would watch the remainder of the night myself. 

*«* But one” said Amidad, “‘ is not sufficient, it will require two, for 
we have already been twice scared.”’ 

* * Scared!” cried I “‘ by what? who have we to fear ?” 

««The wolves” replied the stranger, ‘‘they scent the dead afar off!'” 
—Vol. i. p.226. 

A fit of the ‘ cruel and indiscriminating ague’ fell upon Lawrie 
after this distress, which however he bore up against, and 
succeeded in finishing his house before the winter set in. 
The listlessness of the long winter nights, and the want of 
occupation during that season for his sons, forced upon the 
mind of the settler their want of a schoolmaster. Lawrie’s 
activity brought about this great good: it was the first and 
best work he undertook as a public character in the settlement, 
and it also may be marked as the commencement of his prospe- 
rity; a poor but gentlemanly old man, a Mr. Herbert, who had 
lived in a superior condition of life, but whom misfortune had 
driven into the woods, was fixed upon for the office. The arrival 
of Mr. Hoskins and his wife who had determined to give up 
specs on the ocean, and had sold his farm in Vermont State 
with a view of operating with his capital in the woods, was a 
circumstance also of favourable omen. He proposes a partner- 
ship in store-keeping, and takes his usual droll mode of communi- 
cating his intentions ; he had been wandering about the settle- 
ment for some days a’ making his calculation, and at length broke 
out with the result 

««* Well I ai’nt going to be ‘quivocal, but to speak sheer to the point. 
When squire Lawrie shall have made all tight and right and clear on 
his location, will he then turn cordwainer and make trampers ?” 

«« My dear sir!” exclaimed I “ what puts such a thing into your 
head ? I never bored a hole with an elsin in my life.” 

‘ By this time he had lighted his cigar, and giving a puff he coolly 
inquired without making any reply “‘ will the gentleman make coatees 
and straw hats ?” 

*« Gude guide us, Mr. Hoskins ! what do you mean ?” 

««* Will he keep a tavern ?” 

« «* Me keep a public, Mr. Hoskins ?” 

«Then if you don't,” said he, giving a cool methodical puff, 
** the devil may spit brimstone on you by the gallon, if you ai’nt as 
flat as the walls of Jericho, either as a dead or ruined duck before 
thunder sours my wife’s beer in June after next. Look ye! squire, this 
here land a farm in Jersey State, (Lawrie’s unfortunate speculation) 
—I allow that—but this Belmandel town ha’nt got nothing for trade.” 
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‘« Well” replied I eagerly, discerning something of his meaning, 
“ well, what then ?” ? 

‘«* Cockles and crabfish! sha’nt you starve ?" 

*« But I'm no feart,” was my answer in a light manner, “ for I 
have heen making my calculations too :”" '—Vol. i. pp. 245, 246. 


Mr. Todd then explains that he proposed to revive his seed 
business, keep a store of agricultural business, and send his 
sons, one to learn the business of a millwright, and the other 
that of a storekeeper. Mr. Hoskins appeared to be satisfied, 
but the further communication of his plans at the moment, was 
interrupted by the cry of the settlers apparently in hot pursuit of 
some animal: when Mr. Hoskins and Lawrie presented them- 
selves at the door to see what was going on, they were met by a 
furious bear attempting to make its escape. They endeavoured 
to get out of the way, but he laid hold of the Yankee calculator, 
and gave him such a hug that it was some time before he could 
resume his projects. But at length, a great store of all kinds of 
articles useful m an early settlement is procured, and a lucrative 
business established. Mr. Hoskins, however, always dissatistied 
with the location of Babelmandel,. takes various solitary wander- 
ings in the neighbourhood, sails some way down the river, nar- 
rowly escapes being engulphed in the falls like another sir 
Humphrey Davy, [See his “ Last Days,”] and at last fixes upon 
the site of another town which after his niece, Mrs. Todd, who 
unhappily dies, is called Judiville. Lawrie himself drives a cun- 
ning bargain with the land agent for the pre-emption of twenty 
thousand acres of land in the neighbourhood of Mr. Hoskins’s 
town, which turns out to be so judiciously located for trade and 
communication, that it quickly risesintoimportance. Roads are 
cut through Lawrie’s pre-emption land, and settlers flock in to buy 
his lots, which he sells at no small advance. So that together 
with storekeeping and land-selling Mr. Todd becomes a great 
capitalist. Hoskins and Todd set up a bank, build a church and 
let it, hire a preacher, establish saltworks, contract for mills, in 
short become the principal operators and first citizens in that 
corner of the world. It would be endless for us to go into the 
detail of this rise, suffice it to say that the fullest particulars. 
down to even the smallest of Lawrie’s specs are detailed in his 
life, where we recommend every body to peruse them. They 
have afforded us great entertainment, and must be full of in- 
struction to all those whose views turn towards emigration. The 
various persons who figure in the history, besides Mr. Todd him- 
self, we have had no opportunity of mentioning: of Baillie Waft 
& most amusing oddity, and Mr. Todd’s great tormentor, we can 
only afford to record the name. —_ 

E 
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A part of the latter volumes, is occupied by a visit to Scotland 
and a third marriage : we felt the return to Europe a change for 
the worst, and are decidedly of opinion that Lawrie’s residence 
in the royal borough of Chalky Stanes where he finds his third 
wife, is the only blemish that can be detected in the book. 














© The Six’ Acts. 





Art. X.—Tazes on Literature. 


F a number of individuals had constructed a machine of 

great complexity and serious expense, in the final working 
of which they were all deeply and irrevocably interested, to the 
extent of the whole wealth of each being dependent on the divi- 
dend which should arise from its performance,—the feeblest of 
all policies, in the opinion of men of the ordinary calibre of in- 
tellect, would be one which should derange or interfere with 
the general result, by making a deduction of sixpence in the oil. 

If a merchant, a philosopher, ora man of literature, were 
asked what it was that ensured the movement of that part of 
the machine of society in which he is specially concerned, he 
would reply that it was the facility which the modern state of 
society and art afforded for communicating the knowledge of 
his operations. He would state, in brief, that the invention 
of printing, accompanied by the liberty of using it, was what 
had enabled men to become richer, wiser; and more scientific 
than their forefathers. He would not say it was the moving 
force ; because it is plain that the moving force resides in the 
desire common to all men, to do and learn every thing by which 
they may better their condition. But he would say it was what 
had given freedom to the communication of one man’s thoughts, 
aspirations, and discoveries, to the corresponding wishes and 
capabilities of other men, and had thereby ultimately brought 
about the accumulation of mutual action which distinguishes 
the present movement of the machine. 

But though the merchant, the philosopher, or the man of 
literature, may have all this at his fingers ends, the politician 
for some reason or other is still a day’s march behind. It might 
be supposed to have been equally clear, that a tax upon the 
oil-pot of the national engine could be no gain in the end, to 
those whose power, influence, and dignity, depended on the 
magnitude of the total forces of which the direction was to be 
wielded by themselves. It might have been expected that 
under such circumstances, statesmen would have been seen 
running about with the important faces of steam navigators in a 
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storm, and begging that no lady or gentleman would elbow the 
boy who kept the machinery in grease. No anxiety of this 
kind, however, appears hitherto to have disturbed their repose. 
Your statesman, in general, is a great admirer of ‘ the good the 
gods provide him;’ and little anxious to compare the Thais by 
his side, with even a wilderness of nymphs a little farther off. 
A tax is to him a tax; and he has small idea of giving up one 
to-day, for the expectation of twenty to-morrow. He has a 
lively faith that in one way or other he shall get all he wants ; 
and he leaves to his providers to debate upon the greater or less 
economy of his proceedings. 

On no other ground is it possible to account for so apparently 
irrational a proceeding, as levying, in what calls itself a great 
mercantile country, a tax of 155,000/. a year upon advertise- 
ments,—at the expense of causing all merchants, tradesmen, 
booksellers, and attorneys, to get for six, eight, or ten shillings, 
what they otherwise would have for one. In no other way 
can it be held credible that a government should not dis- 
cern, that all it compasses by this most pitiful effort of tax- 
ation, is gained at the expense of future advantages of vastly 
greater moment,—and is in truth of a cast of policy greatly infe- 
rior to that which directed the killing of the goose to get at 
the eggs, or any other folly which has been embalmed in pro- 
verbs or preserved in rhymes. 

But if ¢his be ‘foolishness,’ what shall be said of a tax upon 
a nation’s news ? a tax which declares there shall be a premium 
upon the ignorance of all present things, and holds out a reward 
to every man who will be content to live in this world as not 
being of it? And this leads straight down upon the explana- 
tion of the whole. There are depths of unreasonableness, which 
surpass all human folly, and are only soluble on the hypothesis 
of crime. The gone-by government to which we owe this 
monument of shame, was the enemy of information, because the 
extension of information was its deadliest foe. It was a go- 
vernment whose proceedings would have been impracticable, 
under a state of public information equal, for example, to that 
of the present period; and consequently its first interest was 
to do all that might retard those advances, which it could not 
totally prevent, and which have not been prevented accordingly. 
It is no answer to say, that the imposition pressed equally on 
the communication of the sentiments of all parties. It is clear 
that in its operation it was a Brilish neutrality,—all on one side. 
The powerful, the grasping, the unjust,—the individuals who 
meditated, and were permitted to succeed in bringing on, the pre- 
sent misery of the suffering multitude,—were partially affected 
by it, or not at all. The sweet morsel was under their tongues, 
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and they could afford to pay a stamp-duty to keep it there. 
But the losers were the many, who were the poor; the scat- 
tered, the uninstructed, the men who knew little and were only 
half-inclined to know more, the individuals who were trembling 
on the balance between light and darkness, likely enough to 
imbibe dangerous knowledge-if it lay in their way, or to throw 
up their caps for all despotisms in all countries if it could be 
withheld from them.* Nobody can look back on the period 
when this disgraceful tax had its origin, without perceiving that 
the crime of newspapers was that they treated of all knowable 
things, and it was no more the interest of the government of 
those degrading times (now happily sunk in the slough of his- 
tory), that its subjects should make progress in the knowledge 
of all knowable things, than it is the interest of the Georgian 
slaveholder to educate the negro he is determined to oppress. 
There are diversities in honour and in dishonour; as one star 
differs from another in glory. The Georgian statesman 
summarily makes it capital for his black to read ; the British onl 
visited his white, with a fine of fourpence-halfpenny for moe 
offence. Compare in the two cases the certainty, the prompti- 
tude, and the profitableness of the punishment ; and it will give 
the measure of the comparative ability with which the two 
statesmen went about to compass their design. 

But it would be a blank account if the reckoning stopped 
here. There were further enactments against the press, ding 
part of what are known to gods and men by the title of “ the 
Six Acts ;” and in consequence of that fatality by which all 
things bad are in this country preserved for the chance of future 
use, they still hang up in the armoury of the law, and wait only 
for a hand to take them down and send to their vocation. It is 
true they are so tyrannous, that no one in this age would wish 
to use them, unless he saw an immediate peril to hie cause suf- 
ficient for the risk. All men say they will not use them; no 
man dares use them; but the will and the daring are dependent 
only on the absence of inducement. So long as they are sedu- 
lously preserved, it is clear that there is a lurking hope that 
somebody will both will and dare, whenever the time comes 
that the users may be advantaged by it. 





’ * © There is hardly a town of 8 or 10,000 persons in the United States, 
that does not support its daily newspaper. With the exception of the me- 
tropolis, there is not one daily newspaper in Great Britain. In the metro- 
polis there are but twelve, to a population of 1,500,000 souls. .To what is 
this marked depression to be attributed? The duty is 266 per cent,’—Spec- 
tator Newspaper. 

Look here, Americans ; and see what it is that will be stopped, if ever 
you come to be governed hy ‘ the higher orders,’ 
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Since the spirit of an enactment is to be gathered from its 
company, it is by no means irrelevant to glance at the bearing 
of all the Acts Ache by the opprobrious title of ‘ the Six ;” 
recollecting always, that they are so called from no peculiar cir- 
cumstance except their community of tendency. They were in 
no other way “the Six,” than as they were six things that 
nothing else was like. They were passed in the same year; but 
they were interlarded with Acts touching Duties on Malt, 
Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff in Great Britain, and Pensions, 
Offices, and Personal Estates in England ; on the regulation of 
Cotton Mills and Factories, and dn Fecaveation of the Health 
of young Persons employed therein ; on the Trial of contro- 
verted Elections, or Returns of Members to serve in the United 
Parliament for Ireland ;—making a farrago in which each of 
the opprobrious “Six” is separated from its fellow, as the 
pudding draws a veil of separation between the plums,—except 
in the inevitable cases where the state cook had no farinaceous 
matter disposable for the division. They were no more meant 
to be distinguished as “ the Six,” than six bad eggs are meant 
to be distinguished by the purcliaser. The public that nosed 
them, gave the title that has stuck by them; and condemned 
= to everlasting remembrance by the energy of its sim- 

icity. 
ij The first is an Act to prevent the training of persons to 
the use of arms, and to the practice of military evolutions and 
exercise ;—demonstrating that on the 11th December 1819, the 
discontents of Englishmen with the existing government had 
reached the pitch when men no longer hope for relief but from 
the exercise of that physical power, which is undoubtedly the 
basis on which all fragments of public freedom in all countries 
are ultimately founded, but which is also the last agent which a 
good man desires to see a necessity for calling into actual opera- 
tion. No student of history believes, that in any nation not 
divided by honest prejudices like those which in a disputed 
succession or a religious war cause men of equal virtue to 
engage warmly on different sides, there ever was an instance of 
a portion of the population having recourse to “ the training of 
persons to the use of arms, and to the practice of military evo- 
lutions and exercise,” without the fault being originally with 
the government. A popular frenzy may cause a momentary 
rush to weapons, but not a scientific civil war, carried on with 
the best adaptation of means to distant ends within the com- ; 
pass of the performers. The guilt attached to this particular 
Act, therefore, resided not so much in the Act itself, as in the 
refusal of attention to just complaints, which had given the occa- 
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sion for it. It was not till the people of England had con- 
tracted an utter despondency and loathing of expectation of 
relief from the existing government, that such an Act was ever 
called for; and, keep it with what care they may, itis only 
when the government shall have created the same feelings a 
second time, that it ever can be of use again. It is a thing 
to be laid by and ticketed, “an Act to be used when the govern- 
ment shall have made itself horribly hated by the people.” By 
this Act, however, the drillers in said civil war were made 
liable to transportation for any term not exceeding seven years, 
or to imprisonment not exceeding two ; and the drilled, to fine, 
aad imprisonment not exceeding two years. Any justice of the 
peace, or constable or peace-oflicer, might disperse, arrest, and 
detain ; but why any of these meritorious persons against whom 
an action should be brought for Ste in his office and 
should fail, should be paid his costs twice over in that part of 
Great Britain called England or in Ireland, and three times in 
Scotland, is among those mysteries of the art of government 
which none but the constructors can explain. 

The next is an Act to authorize justices of the peace, in 
seventeen counties there specified and as many others as might 
be added in future by proclamation, to seize and detain arms 
and weapons of various sorts, to wit, pike, pike-head, spear, 
dirk, dagger, pistol, gun, or other weapon, upon the information 
upon oath of one or more credible witness or witnesses, that he 
or they believe that such pike, pike-head, spear, dirk, dagger, 
pistol, gun, or other weapon is, for any purpose dangerous to 
the public peace, in the possession of any person, or in any house 
or place; and in case of admission being refused, to enter by 
force, by day or by night, and to detain or cause to be detained 
in safe custody, the mom pike-head, &c. so found and seized as 
aforesaid, unless the owner shall prove to the satisfaction of such 
justice, that such pike, pike-head, &c. was not kept for any 
purpose dangerous to the public peace. Justices and all man- 
ner of persons sued for misconduct but without success, to be 
— their costs twice over in that part of Great Britain called 

ngland; and only twice in Scotland too, which seems hard. 
This was the law under which the several counties of Lancaster 
and Chester, with the West Riding of the county of York, and 
the counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Cumberland, Westmorland, Northumberland, Durham, 
Renfrew, and Lanark, and the counties of the towns of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and Nottingham, and of the city of Coventry, 
lay from the 18th December 1819 until the 25th day of March 
One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, . These documents 
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are valuable to the historian, who may wish to know what parts 
of the country were comprehended in the civil war. Enough 
has been quoted of the Act to show its bearing and connections ; 
but in other respects it may pass with the Jacobite epitaph, 
‘Here lies Fred— 
‘Who was alive, and is dead ; 
‘So there’s no more to be said.’ 

The next is ‘an Act to prevent _—- in the Administration 
of Justice in Cases of Misdemeanor.’ Delay in the administra- 
tion of justice, is apt to present itself as an evil; and Acts to 
ne it take on themselves a certain outward figure of virtue. 

ut this Act, it will be discovered, was meant only to make the 
operation of law more severe upon those whom his Majesty’s 
Attorney or Solicitor General delighted to honour, The law as 
it stood before, was good enough for common men, and might 
have continued so for ever; but it was not good enough for 
those impugned of pike, pike-head, spear, dirk, dagger, pistol, 
gun, or other weapon, and therefore it was altered for their 
special use and benefit. It might or might not be for the im- 

rovement of the law in general, that it should be quickened in 
its motions on the particular article of misdemeanors; but what 
impressed itself on the minds of all men, was that the authors 
recked little of the law’s improvement, and saw only the advan- 
tage of preventing ‘the defendants in some of the said cases’ 
from having ‘an opportunity of postponing their trials to a dis- 
‘tant period, by means of imparlances in the said several Courts 
‘ of King’s Bench, and by time being given to try in such respective 
‘Courts of Session.’ For remedy whereof the present Act was 
enacted, on the 23d day of December 1819, and continues to us 
a monument, of that fearfully hard Christmas in legal history, 
which wound up the 60° Georgii III, and brought in the 
1° Georgii IV. 

The next is ‘an Act for more effectually preventing Seditious 
‘ Meetings and Assemblies ;’ but which on examination appears 
to have been for more effectually preventing persons assembling 
from various parishes and districts, for the purpose of ‘deli- 
‘ berating upon public grievances, and of agreeing on petitions, 
‘complaints, remonstrances, declarations, resolutions, or ad- 
‘ dresses upon the subject thereof.’ The word used in the Act is 
‘pretext;’ but as no statement is made of any other design, 
this is plainly only part of the colouring of an adversary. By 
this enactment, no more than fifty persons (except in county 
meetings to be called by the Lord Lieutenant, the Custos Rotu- 
lorum, and the Lord knows who) were to meet ‘for the purpose or 
‘on the pretext of deliberating upon any public grievance, or upon 
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‘any matter in church or state, or of considering, proposing, or 
‘agreeing to any petition, complaint, remonstrance, declaration, 
* resolution,or address upon the subject thereof; unless in the parish 
‘ or township within which the persons calling any such meeting 
‘shall usually inhabit or dwell ;’ nor unless divers formalities of 
notice to justices of the peace and otherwise, be complied with as 
there described. That is, five thousand may be aggrieved, but 
only fifty must meet. The law will allow of no deliberation for 
remedy, except for the grievances of fifties; those of greater 
numbers are a sacred thing, in virtue of their magnitude. Also 
such justice may alter time and place of meeting, if he sees any 
prospect of said justice being benefited thereby, or the persons 
meeting to deliberate on public grievances annoyed and incon- 
venienced ; but the grievers who are aggrieved by the grievances 
shall not adjourn or alter time or place of meeting. If they do, 
it is an illegal assembly; for the meeting is the justice’s meet- 
ing, and not that of the aggrieved who grieve. Furthermore, 
no persons to attend meetings, unless freeholders of the county, 
er members of the corporation, or inhabitants of the city or parish 
for which the meeting shall be held ; all others must be aggrieved 
in silence, or else grieve in their proper places. Also members 
of Parliament, and any persons having a right to vote fora 
member to serve in Parliament, have a right to grieve in meetings 
of the city or borough for which they sit or vote; in addition to 
the right they may have to do so as freeholders or otherwisg. 
Persons grieving out of bounds, to be punished by fine, and ifm- 
prisonment not exceeding twelve calendar months. Also may 
be killed, maimed or hurt, by any justice of the peace, sheriff, 
under-sheriff, mayor, head officer, magistrate, high or petty con- 
stable, or other peace officer, or by any persons being aiding and 
assisting to them, by reason of their resisting the persons dis- 
persing, seizing, or apprehending, or endeavouring to disperse, 
seize, or apprehend them; and all and singular such persons 
shall be free, discharged, and indemnified, as well against the 
King’s Majesty, his heirs and successors, as against all and 
every other person and persons, of, for, and concerning the kill- 
ing, maiming, or hurting of such persons as shall happen to be 
so killed, maimed, or hurt as aforesaid. Provided also, that 
nothing herein-before contained shall extend to any meeting 
wholly holden in any room or apartment of any house or build- 
ing. Irregular grievers continuing together to the number of 
twelve or more, by the space of half an hour after proclamation 
made, shall be adjudged felons, and be liable to be transported 
for any term not exceeding seven years. Persons attending 
meetings armed with any gun, pistol, sword, dagger, pike, blud- 
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geon, or other offensive weapon, or with any flag, banner, ensign, 
device, badge, or emblem, or any drum or military or other music, 
or in military array or order, to be fined and imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding two years. Also houses, rooms, fields, or 
other places, where lectures, discourses, or debates shall be held, 
to which any person shall be admitted by payment of money, 
to be deemed disorderly, whether disorderly or not, unless li- 
censed by two or more justices of the peace. Justices and all 
persons sued for any thing done in pursuance of this Act, where 
the jury shall find a verdict for the defendants, to be paid their 
costs twice over, as.in other places. To continue in force for 
five years from the day of passing this Act, and until the end 
of the then next session of Parliament. 

Such is the Act with which the miserable men who had paid 
and suffered for the restoration of despotic monarchs through 
the greater — of Europe, were repaid by their own rulers on 
the day before the feast of Christmas in the year of our Lord 
1819; a just winding-up of such a course, and one against 
which it 1s impossible to find a syllable to object. The provi- 
dence was most meet, right, and worthy to be praised, which for 
the warning of all future generations, attached such a punish- 
ment to such an offence. in the better times of English Disiate, 
the suffering and the contumely would have been cast off by a 
convulsion similar to those which elsewhere go by the name of 

lorious revolutions. But whom providence designs to punish, 
it can bind. The evil and the suffering are gone by; and Eng- 
lishmen look back upon the period, as on the times of Jefferies 
and other noted agents of misrule, with horror not unmingled 
with satisfaction at the impossibility of its recurrence. 

These are the company, some surviving, some deceased, in 
which were born the Acts against the press, which are at this 
moment kept hanging over the heads of Englishmen to remind 
them, that what their fathers were, themselves may be. The 
first of these monuments of slavery, is called “an Act for the 
more effectual Prevention and Punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious Libels.” The policy of arbitrary governments has 
ever been to mix up the idea of the opinions they dread, with 
something conveying an indistinct notion of horrible and odious. 
The Inquisition notably pursues this policy, in the associations 
that amiable institution connects with heresy; and it is not long 
since a preacher of slavery-defending notoriety was heard to 
make the same application to the spirit of political reform. It 
is probable that very few of the compounders of this Act could 
have defined what a blasphemous libel meant; but there was an 
undefined idea that it meant something particularly horrible, 
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which made it all the better for their purpose. Blasphemy, 
in the primary sense, means a low and vulgar outrage com- 
mitted in words against some object of allowed religious 
reverence, for the gratification of malignant feeling or reckless 
passion excited by causes foreign to religious opinions. The 
earliest mention of blasphemy in the world, is in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Leviticus; where it evidently means the pro- 
fane cursing of a half-caste camp-follower quarrelling with a 
private of foot. And as there is nothing inviting or gentleman- 
like in this, the term was a convenient one to apply to any thing 
it was wished to overwhelm. And hence came the secondary 
application of the word ; by which itis used for every contradiction, 
of any thing connectible with religion which any body who is in 
power chuses to believe,—especially if the contradiction is urged 
with any degree of vigour, or worse still of sarcasm. In this 
sense it is upon record that Jesus of Nazareth was voted a blas- 
phemer; and spit _ and buffeted according to the law for 
such cases made and provided. The apostles his followers were 
in like manner blasphemers to a man; and the same charge has 
been urged with unvarying steadiness, against every one who in 
his day ‘has done any thing unpleasant to any other person who 
had a religious interest exposed to loss. In this sense there is 
not a man in England who has not in his day done blasphenny ; 
or if there is, he is at all events one utterly unworthy of good 
company. But for all this, the word is a good word in an Act 
of Parliament. A man unpleasing to high priests may be spit 
on and buffeted under it, as well as ever. And there it stands, 
aud will stand; to verify the saying of the preacher, that ‘the 
‘thing that hath been, is that which shall be; and there is no 
‘ new thing under the sun.’ 

Sedition, is defined in the Act to be, any thing ‘ tending to bring 
‘into Hatred or Contempt the Person of His Majesty, His Heirs 
‘ or Successors, or The Regent, or the Government and Constitution 
‘of the United Kingdom as by Law established, or either House 
‘of Parliament, or to excite His Majesty’s Subjects to attempt 
‘the Alteration of any Matter in Church or State as by Law esta- 
* blished, otherwise than by lawful means.’ In this there is a re- 
newal of the attempt to take advantage of men’s honest feelings 
against something avowed on all hands to be bad. The real 
meaning of ‘sedition’ in this place,—after cutting off all the 

_Jumber attached to it,—was evidently all and every thing which 
should be hostile to the power of the framers ofthe law. It was 
a sword to be hung by the side of the prevailing party for the 
time being ; and it is kept to be hung by the side of every other 
party that shall be able to prevail, from henceforth through all 
futurity, 
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The first provision of this Act, is for seizing thecopies in cases 
where a verdict shall be had. When a man has printed against 
you, seize his copies; it is the first law of nature for a govern- 
ment that cannot stand but by hindering men from stating what 
they think of it. Any person convicted a second time, to suffer 
such punishment as may by law be inflicted in cases of high 
misdemeanors, or to be banished from the United Kingdom, and 
all other parts of His Majesty’s dominions, for such term of years 
as the court in which such conviction shall take place shall order. 
Persons not departing the kingdom within thirty days after sen- 
tence, may be conveyed to such parts out of the dominions of 
the king, as with the advice of the Privy Council may be directed ; 
and if they return, be transported for any term not exceeding 
fourteen years. The Act was known to be virtually directed 
against one man; who in spite of Acts still lives ‘a prosperous 
gentleman,’ and appears more likely than ever, to see of the 
travail of his soul. 

The ‘ crowning mercy’ of the knights of the Extinguisher, was 
the ‘Act to subject certain Publications to the Duties of 
Stamps upon Newspapers.’ The preamble is remarkable. 
‘Whereas Potighinta and printed Papers containing Observations 
‘upon public Events and Occurrences, tending to excite Hatred 
‘and Contempt of the Government and Constitution of these 
‘ Realms as by Law established, and also vilifying our Holy Reli- 
‘gion, have lately been published in great Numbers, and at very 
‘small Prices; and it is expedient that the same should be re- 
‘strained: May it therefore please’ &c., that from and after ten 
days after the passing of this Act, ‘a// Pamphlets and Papers 
‘containing any Public News, Intelligence or Occurrences, or any 
‘ Remarks or Observations thereon, or upon any Matter in Church 
‘or State, printed in any part of the United Kingdom for Sale, 
‘and published periodically, or in Parts or Numbers, at Intervals 
‘not exceeding Twenty-six Days between the Publication of any 
‘ Twosuch Pamphlets or Papers, Parts or Numbers, where any of 
‘the said Pamphlets or Papers, Parts or Numbers respectively, 
‘shall not exceed Two Sheets, or shall be published for Sale for a 
‘less sum than Sixpence, exclusive of the Duty by this Act im- 
‘ posed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to be Newspapers within 
‘the true Intent and Meaning of an Act of Parliament &c. and of 
‘ another Act &c.,and of &c. &c., and all other Acts of Parliament 
‘in force relating to Newspapers.’ In plain English, one admi- 
nistration in 1797 imposes a stamp-duty on newspapers, because 
they let in too much light upon the public ; and another in 1819 
enacts for the same reason, that pamphlets and printed papers 
shall be newspapers. Next follow divers enactments touching 
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length and breadth of paper, covers and blank leaves, and various 
other precautions ; in which the spirit of Sir Solomon is exhi- 
bited as curiously wrestling with the little farthing rush-light 
that objected to being puffed out. The next is a sweeping clause, 
subjecting the printers and publishers of a// Pamphlets of small 
size and price whether periodical or not, to a fine of Twenty. 
Pounds for each offence, unless a Bond be previously entered 
into, to the amount of three hundred Pounds in London, and two, 
hundred elsewhere, with two or more sureties in a like sum in 
the whole, for payment of ali fines and penalties that may be 
imposed for publishing any blasphemous or seditious libel. The 
object of this was plainly twofold ; first, to associate cheap pub- 
lications (which are what the enemies of the community chiefly 
dread) with ‘ blasphemy and sedition ;’ and secondly, to impose 
the necessity of such a bond, as the publishers of cheap publi- 
cations were thought not likely to be able tofurnish. The object 
was to clog the press, and the press is clogged accordingly. The 
object was to increase the difficulty of disturbing a number of old 
gentlemen in what they had wrongfully got possession of ; and 
they moved upon their purpose with skill proportioned to their 
good-will. Divers other provisions follow, all having in view: 
the making it perilous, troublesome, and unprofitable, to have. 
any thing to do with circulating cheap knowledge of their inter-. 
ests among the poor. There was something which the poor were 
not to know; and the best means within reach were accordingly 
taken, to keep it from their knowledge. The provisions were in. 
reality so complex, that it is believed to be strict matter of fact,. 
that the entire has never yet in any form or shape been put into 
execution. And as the knowledge of their impracticability. 
could not be called into existence for the first time the day after. 
the Act was passed, it follows that the impracticability was always 
known; and that the object of the framers was to demonstrate, 
that their legislation should not be bounded by the possible, so 
long as any insult or injury was to be inflicted by enacting the. 
impossible,—that they would put in practice the celebrated in-. 
junction of a noble chancery-suitor to his son, if they were. 
disposed,-—that in short all other people were at their mercy, and. 
held what they did hold, only by the difficulty the legislators. 
found in executing their own acts.* 





* If the proprietors of this Review were asked, what impediment they’ 
have found from any of the Acts in their plans for circulating cheap poli- 
tical knowledge among the people, they would reply, that in the first place, 
they have never attempted periodical circulation in small periods, or in 
parts or numbers. At the same time it is not the less true, that this most 
effectual method of circulating information is cut off, and is cut off because’ 
it is the most effectual. All that their publisher is actually exposed to: 
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Why a ministry who have certainly not made themselves 
responsible for the guilt in which these Acts originated, should 
insist on carrying them about with them as if to claim 
connexion with the facts,—is almost as unaccountable, as if a 
man in a clean coat should demand to exchange it for one 
dabbled in the blood that was shed at Manchester. As it would 
be considerable evidence of mental derangement if an indivi- 
dual were to insist on walking about with such a patch of 
unpopular contamination cn his person, so the other seems 
irreducible to the common rules which act upon mankind, 
There may be a certain desirableness which no minister can 
positively refuse to notice, in the remote possibility of these old 
thumb-screws being at some time called again into use ; but does 
the valueof this probability pay for the expenseof warehouse-room ? 
Is the contingent benefit which is to accrue to nobody can tell 
who at a period of nobody can tell when, equal to the sum total 
of the hate, the scorn, the dislike of the existing government, 
the wish for change, the leaning towards a revolution, the hope 
that at some time or other something may happen to aie 
one, the discontented looking to all that is, and is not, and 
might be,—which are from day to day excited, encouraged, and 
created by the existence of these Acts, in all that portion of the 
population whom distress or other causes place within the sphere 
of such an operation? If it is not, why are they kept? Or if 
they are kept, why is not the Court of Star Chamber, for example, 
kept in pickle im terroren? Why are visitors not told at the 
Tower, ‘ These guns and ammunition are kept to fire upon the 
‘people when the king tries to make himself absolute as James 
‘did?’ It would be just as easy to make answer, that ministers 
had no design of using them. The old principle has been, that 
in a country professing to be free, men were to see provisions 





for what has been done or is doing, is the penalties for not entering 
into bond to pay the fines for blasphemous and seditious libels ; and when 
their solicitors were instructed to take measures for the execution of such 
bond, they made answer, that ‘ they had been to the Solicitor of Stamps, but 
* he told them, that he never knew an instance of a bond being given under 
‘ this Statute in respect of pamphlets ; and they should advise not stirring 
‘the matter further.’ The fact therefore is, that if ever a Jefferies should be 
Attorney-General, their publisher may be prosecuted for the absence of a 
bond, which nobody would have a hand in executing. It would be wrong to 
omit saying, that the conduct of the Stamp-office, as far as their own expe- 
rience has gone, is the reverse of any thing vexatious. On the contrary, it 
applies in favour of the publisher, provisions in the Acts (in respect of 
blank pages, &c.) which there can be no doubt were intended to operate 
against him. It is quite clear that the existing government is very much 
ashamed of the Acts; the more is the pity, that honest gentlemen should 
be set to execute them in any part. 
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made by law for the preservation of the public freedom; not 
provisions for its destruction, under a verbal engagement not to 
use them. Why is the community to be insulted by ministers 
holding over their heads, what they admit to be much too bad 
to use? Or if the community should give into the principle, 
that the law is to be made a sink-hole for the storing-up of old 
abuses, and what the people will allow to be executed is to 
be the measure of the execution,—is there no danger that the 
people should go the fraction of a step further, and say that 
since they have been trained to be a law unto themselves, they 
think they can dispense with the written rubbish altogether ? 
There seems to be as Jittle policy in storing-up decayed laws, as 
rotten apples ; unless it is really done in hopes of communicat- 
ing the taint to the remainder. 

Nothing can more usefully conclude this article, than a notice 
of the poor evasions and miserable wit, with which the 
removal of these disgraces to the statute-book has been met by 
the most gifted of their supporters. 


‘ He (Mr. Canning) should like to see any foreigner coming among 
them, or any man returning after an absence from England of 
ten years—he should like to call upon him to state what special 
grievance he observed to exist in the country. Would he answer, 
“ Why nothing now is printed—nothing is said of any body by 
“ the Press—-there is a total stagnation of satirical jokes, of sarcasm 
“and slander. What has become of the freedom of opinion? Every 
“body abstains from animadversions upon private character—every 
“ thing is sleeping or dead. The Press is broken up—its occupation’s 
“‘ gone; there is no such thing now as type and paper.” This would 
be the great grievance pointed out; and to remedy such an oppressive, 
intolerable evil, the Honourable Member opposite brought forward his 
Bill (laughter. | 

Observe now what the weakness of that age laughed at. It 
had been urged that a statute had been directed against the in- 
formation of the poor, accompanied by many circumstances of 
insult and violence,—and a man stood up and said, that the press 
had not been stopped, for there was still printing going on in 
other places. 

‘ What would be the effect of carrying this measure, and how would 
its success stop the chasm which the Honourable Proposer lamented ? 


The existing Bill pressed against blasphemous publications comprised 
in two sheets.’ 


It pressed against a// publications comprised in two sheets ; 
as was perfectly within the knowledge of every body. 


‘The Honourable Member for Aberdeen said, “ Let us have 
* blasphemous publications in two sheets; I hope you will repeal the 
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“ Bill that prevents our having blasphemous libels in two sheets.” 
[laughter. } 


The application was for the removal of the Act which had 
been directed against a// publications in two sheets, on the pre- 
tence that there were blasphemous libels that were on the same 
| quantity of paper. 
‘ To this he (Mr. Canning) replied, that the blasphemy, to be brought 
under the Act, must not only be comprised within such a specific 
compass, but the author must value the produce of his brains under 
sixpence. These were the three essential qualities required to bring 
a publication within the meaning of the Act—namely, blasphemy the 
size of two sheets, and the value of less than sixpence. These were 
the three objects which the Act intended to repress, and by which the 
Honourable Member was of opinion that the general liberty of the 
Press was extinguished. To be sure, blasphemy was of a most W 
volatile, changeable essence ; but if any man wished to lay his hand 
upon the hallowed work that restrained it, and was desirous to restore 
the freedom of the press, the object was not difficult to attain. Let 
the Gentleman who had so much blasphemy on hand, tack an addi- 
tional sheet to the proscribed number of two, let him come out on the 
28th instead of the 26th day, and let him screw his courage to 
the sticking-place, and charge sixpence-halfpenny for his produc- 
tions, and he avoided the law.’-—Morning Chronicle, June 1, 1827. 
Speech of Mr. Canning, May 31. 


All this mummery is meant to conceal the fact, that the pub- ‘ 
lications of the poor man have been prohibited on the pretence 
of blasphemy. It is needless to insist further on the flagrant W 
untruth of the ministerial assertion, that blasphemy was one of 
the qualities required to bring a publication within the meaning | 
of the Act. The speaker knew as well as the present reader i 
does, that the Act specified a// publications containing any re- H 
marks on public occurrences, of certain size and form. It is 
Nero fiddling, while the matches are laying under the thing 
it is his intention to destroy. 

The object aimed at by the present article, is to attract the 
attention of that part of the public which it may reach, to the 
promised discussion of the subject by the legislature, and to the 
arguments by which the removal of the matter of complaint ! 
will be supported or opposed. If it has this effect, the benefit of 
the result will be independent of the merits of the execution. | 


VOL, X11.— Westminster Review. 
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Art. XI.—Justice and Codification Petitions : being forms proposed for 
signature by all persons whose desire it is to see Justice no longer 
Sold, Delayed, or Denied : and to obtain a possibility of that 
Knowledge of the Law, in proportion to the want of which they are 
subjected to Unjust Punishments, and Deprived of the Benefit of 
their Rights. By Jeremy Bentham. 8vo. pp. 217, 88, 32, 9. 
R. Heward, 1830. 






HE moral derived by the partizans of misrule fiom the 

history of the French Revolution has been this; that next to 
the maintenance of abuses is the advantage of guiding their 
correction. Obstinate defences involve persevering assaults, 
while concessions abate zeal, furnish excuses to indolence, and 
by a cunning use of devices perplex and fatigue vigilance 
itself. The difficulty of making a people accustomed to wrongs 
understand their wrongs is considerable, but far greater is the 
difficulty of making them understand their remedies; and 
under the forms of surrender they are too likely to accept mere 
modifications of old oppressions. Experience will discover the 
error, but such experience requires time and suffering, and a fur- 
ther period for excitement and for the levy of popular indigna- 
tion against the pretended corrections. A crafty ruler might 
well say, ‘give me the management of reforms and I will make 
no stand upon the abuses.’ 

The law of England can no longer be upheld as the perfection 
of reason, as the unalterable good; but we are not without 
apprehensions when we see the hands interested in the vices 
shaping the amendments, and knowing as we do the public 
proneness to repose on pretences. ‘The vice of the law is con- 
ceived to be so extensive, that every alteration of it is supposed 
necessarily to be an improvement, and passes without examina- 
tion—a heedlessness holding out no encouragement to those 
disposed to the most beneficial change, and offering some 
invitation to others who would only alter the shape and 
pressure of abuse. 

It is of vast importance that the true principles of law- 
reform should now be kept in view, and that the offered reme- 
dies should be watched with a close scrutiny, lest the long 
labour to expose injustice should produce only a new modifica- 
tion of injustice. This object will be greatly served by attention 
to Mr. Bentham’s Petitions for Justice, which catalogue the 
vices and defects of the law, and suggest the appropriate 
changes. These papers were composed before the delivery of 
the King’s Speech, but their utility is rather enhanced by the 
opportunity of practically applying their arguments to the 
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objects recommended from the throne. If parliament had 
received any new aptitude for legislation from the royal address, 
we might consider Mr. Bentham’s work in some degree super- 
seded, but as the reformation is left to the same power which 
tolerated the vices of the law, till the public discontent com- 
pelled some amendment, and has effected more in addition to 
the faults than in improvement, under these circumstances, 
we say, mistrust of the capacity of parliament for the work in 
hand is founded on sufficient experience ; and the diffusion of 
information, which may enable the community to supervise the 
remedial measures, and estimate their adequacy, is of the very 
last importance to securing a result of any substantial benefit. 
His majesty’s speech is not of the force of inspiration, and 
honourable persons who were blind to defects a dozen years 
ago, are not now likely to comprehend the polypus-like ramift- 
cations of error and the befitting scheme of correction. 

The proposed petitions for justice are three: the first running 
to the extent of two hundred and seven octavo pages, and argued 
at length but with as much compression as the completeness 
of reasoning would permit; the second is the petition abridged 
to eighty-eight pages, and suited to popular convenience and 
ready reference; the third is the more abridged petition in 
fifteen pages, and fittest for signature. As to the usefulness of 
the production the great jurist observes : 


‘To those whom the design may be fortunate enough to number 
amongst its well-wishers, and the production among its approvers, a 
consideration that cannot fail to be more or less agreeable, is—that, 
whatsoever may be its capacity for attracting signatures, the same may 
remain to it during an indefinite length of time: and that, so long as 
the remembrance of this publication lasts, no one to whom the exist- 
ing self-styled instrument of security is a source and instrument— 
of depredation, of oppression, in a word of injury in any shape, can be 
in want of a ready vehicle for the communication of his complaints.’ 
—Adv. p. xvi. 


It presents indeed a complete manual of reform, which will not 
cease to be capable of 2 eye till every speck of abuse or 
imperfection is removed from the law. Each paragraph of 
the abridged petition is numbered for the convenience of ready 
citation, and for the more distinct view of the propositions. 
The author in a passage, evincing his vivacity of spirit, and 
no ordinary portion of graphic power imagines the distress 
of antagonists, who find themselves opposed by this arrange- 
ment: 

$2. * Pitiable, in good truth, will be seen to be the condition 


of the disingenuous opponent, who, casting an eye on a _ of 
2F 
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argument which he stands engaged to encounter and attack, beholds 
it armed with them. Thus distributed into so many articulate parts, 
—for the clear, correct and complete designation of each of which, 
a single word is effectually sufficient, —the discourse, be it what it may, 
presents to him, in each part of it, a determinate and never misappre- 
hensible ob t and standard of reference. ‘‘ Here, sir, is proposition 
the first. What say you to it? has it your assent? has it your dis- 
sent’ if your dissent, for what reason or reasons? Unapprised of 
the existence of these defences,—he comes (suppose) with his quiver 
full of devices borrowed from the Book of Fallacies. See then the con- 
dition, in which he finds himself. Instead of doing as he had flattered 
himself with doing,— instead of shooting fallacies into the middle of 
the discourse at random,—or enveloping the whole expanse of it as it 
were in a net,—he feels himself pinned down, under the pressure of a 
most distressing alternative. Taking in hand the chain of discourse, 
—either he must grapple with the links which it is thus composed of, 
one after another,—or remain motionless: remain motionless; and 
thus, by a token more unequivocal and demonstrative than it is in the 
power of words to be, acknowledge the object of his hostility to be un- 
assailable. 

‘ Nothing can he say—(for such is the supposition, and this is a sup- 
position which may continually be seen verified)—nothing can he 
say, but what is to be found in this or that chapter, section, and arti- 
cle, of the Book of Fallacies : some article, in and by which, before he 
ever took this device of his in hand, it may be seen ready confuted. 
Looking at the mark,—nothing can he find to hit it with, but some 
witticism—some well-worn piece of nothingness—some vugue gene- 
rality—which,—like a cloud,—dark or more or less brilliant, —hang- 
ing in the air,—is seen to have no substance—nothing that can be 
brought to bear upon the object of his warfare.’—p. xiii, xiv. 


The petition opens in these striking terms :— 

To the Honourable the House of Commons in Parliament assembled. 

Justice! justice! accessible justice! Justice, not for the few alone, 
but for all! No longer nominal, but at length real justice! In these 
few words stands expressed the sum and substance of the humble 
petition, which we, the undersigned, in behalf of ourselves and all 
other of his majesty’s long-suffering subjects, now at length have 
become emboldened to address to the honourable House. 

* At present, to all men, justice, or what goes by that name, is 
either denied or sold; denied to the immense many—sold to the 
favoured few; nor to these, but at an extensively ruinous price. 
Such is the grievance—p. 1. 

* By every fee imposed, men, in countless multitudes, are, for want 
of money to commence or carry on a suit, deprived of rights to any 
amount, and left to suffer without redress, wrongs to any amount: 
others made to suffer at the hands of judges, for want of the money 
necessary to enable them todefend themselves against unjust suits.”—p.3. 


To the arrangements by which the existing system has been 
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rendered adverse to the ends of justice, our author gives the 
name of devices, and under that head in fourteen articles, he 
comprehends all the abuses and imperfection of the law. 

Ist. Exclusion of parties from the judge’s presence. 

2nd. Unintelligible language. ; 
3dly. Useless or worse than useless written instruments. 
4thly. Falsehood rewarded, compelled, and practised by judges 
themselves. 

5thly. Mendacious oaths necessitated. 

6thly. Delay of groundless and boundless length. 

7thly. Precipitation. 

8thly. Intermittent justice. 

9thly. Mechanical for mental judicature. 

10thly. Bandying of suits. 

Ilthly. Decision on grounds foreign to merits. 

12thly. Subjugations of juries. 

13thly. Jurisdictions split and spliced. 

14thly. Groundless arrests for debt. 

On the exclusion of parties from the judges presence, the 
author objects that at the very outset of the business the door 
is shut against the best evidence, and from the best sources. 
No light being let in but through a combination ef mediums, 
by which some rays would be absorbed, others refracted and 
distorted. 

The natural mode of procedure is the model proposed for 
guidance by Mr. Bentham. Where a child or a servant is 
accused of a fault, what does the master of a family? he sends 
for the two parties, and hears and examines their charges and 
defences ; then seeks to trace the truth by means of such other 
evidence, as those accounts have suggested to be applicable. 

English justice is aptly symboled blind—its genius is to 
prefer groping to viewing, and to make the course of perplexi- 
ties the rule of practice. A short cut to the truth would be a 
line abhorrent to our jurisprudence, whose delight has been to 
seek the fact through the most intricate entanglement of false- 
hood, and at last to make it to the utmost degree questionable, 
nay, indifferent to the ministers of justice, whether the chace 
will end in the attainment of truth or untruth. 

There was once a celebrated road-surveyor, John Metcalf, who 
was stone-blind. Analogously with law principles, it should 
thence have been ruled, that no man in possession of eye-sight 
should survey roads; and any one undertaking the business, 
should be compelled to wear a bandage and feel his way. The 
worse the means the greater the triumph of skill, the narrower 
the competition, the more close the profit to the craftsman, and 
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to the public the heavier the charge for easy work made intri- 
cate. 

Anticipating an objection, Mr. Bentham remarks, “ but, says 
somebody, why say the parties are excluded from the judge’s 
presence !” 


‘When, in any one of these courts, a suitor makes his appearance, is 
the door of the court shut against him? Did no instance ever 
happen, of a suitor standing up in court, and addressing 
himself to the judge? Oh, yes: once in a term or so; scarce 
oftener. And why not oftener? Even because, as every man sees, 
nothing better than vexation is to be got by it. And, if at any, at what 
period can this be? Not at the outset: not till the suit has run out 
an indefinite part of its destined length: the judge being, in by far the 
greatest number of individual suits, from first to last, invisible: nor 
yet an invisible agent, but an invisible non-agent : mechanical, as 
will be explained : mechanical from the outset being the mode, to a 
truly admirable length, substituted to mental judicature. But suppose 
the unhappy outcast in court proceedings, by the devices that will 
now immediately be explained—proceedings, and even language, have 
been rendered (he finds) unintelligible to him. Even if he has 
counsel, of whom, besides one for use, he must have at least one, and 
may be made to have half-a-dozen for show; if, though it be but 
one of them has opened his mouth, the mouth of the unhappy client 
is not indirectly as above, but directly, and with the most shameless 
effrontery, inexorably closed. ‘The one in whom all his confidence is 
reposed, may, by treachery or negligence, or craving for greater gain 
elsewhere, have forfeited it. Three hundred guineas have been given 
with a brief, the fee left unearned, and restitution refused. If, in 
such circumstances, a counsel, though it be one who, not expecting to 
be needed is unprepared, has but opened his lips ; mo (says the judge), 
counsel has spoken for you, you shall not speak for yourself. A plain- 
tiff, had he ever such full license to speak, could he compel the ap- 
pearance of a defendant? Not he indeed. If both were in court 
together, by accident, could either compel answer to a question put to 
the other? As little.—p. 13, 14. 


On the second device of unintelligible language our author 
states :— 


‘To Saxon judicature succeeded that of Norman conquerors: to 
Saxon liberalism, Norman absolutism. In Saxon times reigned, in 
adequate number, local judicatories : not only county-shires, but, so 
to speak, still lesser judge-shires: hundred courts, courts leet, courts 
baron, and others. 

Then and there, people or lawyers made no difference ; language was 
the same. From the presence of the judge, in any one of these small 
and adequately numerous tribunals, directly or indirectly, was suitor 
ever excluded? No more than in a private family, contending 
children from the presence of their fathers. 
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* Under the Norman kings grew up Norman French speaking 
lawyers. Whether in the metropolis or elsewhere, along with his 
horses and their grooms, one train of these domestics was always in 
attendance about the person of the king. To this train was given the 
cognizance of all such suits as, from such varied distances, so various 
and some of them so long, could be made to come to it. 

‘ Quartering himself upon vassal after vassal, the king was 
perpetually on the move : in his train moved a judge or judges. 

‘ To this train, whatever part of the country he had to come from, 
every man, who had any thing to complain of, had to add himself. 
To the place, wherever it was, that the train happened to be at, 
the defendant had to be dragged. When there, these same suitors there 
found a judge or judges, who, speaking a different language, could 
not, or would not, understand what they said. 

‘ The language of the Normandy-bred lawyers was a sort of French. 
The language of the country from whence they came, these lawyers 
spoke: the language of the country into which they were come, they 
disdained to speak. The rules, such as they were, by which the 
procedure of these foreign despots, in so far as memory served, and 
self-regarding interest permitted, could be guided, would of course be 
such as their own language gave expression to: rules which, as well 
as the rest of the language, were, to the vast majority of the suitors, 
unintelligible: meaning by suitors, on this occasion, not only those 
who were actually so, but those who, but for this obstacle, would 
have been, but could not be so. Justiciables they are called in French. 
In British India this state of things may, with a particular degree of 
facility be conceivable.—p. 14, 15. 


What deformity of law, what relic of barbarity or insolence, 
has wanted its advocate? Even the Law-French has had its 
defender, and been eulogized as an essential convenience, and 
indeed beauty of the science. The Norman fell into disuse, but 
a jargon survives which is scarcely less unintelligible to the 
lay sense. The preference of pleadings to parole statement is 
thus pithily and shrewdly accounted for by Mr. Bentham. 


‘1. Spoken words could not be sold at so much a dozen: the writ- 
ten words could be and were; so much for the profit account : 2. Of 
the word of mouth alterations, not a syllable could be uttered, which 
the judge did not sit condemned to hear: all labour, without profit ; 
different the case when this preliminary written altercation came to 
be added : once commenced, then on it went of itself, like a pump 
set a going by a steam-engine: the judge receiving his share of the 
profit on it, neither his ears nor his eyes being any part of the time 
troubled with it ; so much for the ease account.’—p. Z1. 


‘Father of a family! when you have a dispute to settle between two 
of your children, do you ever begin by driving them from your pre- 
sence? do you send them to attorney, special pleader, sergeant, or 
barrister; Think you that by any such assistance, any better chance 
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would be afforded you for coming at the truth, than by hearing what 
the parties had to say for themselves ? 

‘Page upon page, and process upon process, each process with fees 
upon fees,—all these for the production of no other effect than what 
is every day produced all over the country, by a line or two in the 
shape of a summons or a warrant from a justice of the peace; a hun- 
dred-horse steam engine for driving a cork out of a bottle.’—p. 22, 


The instrumentality adopted in judicature for the professed 
object of the discovery of truth is falsehood. Thus pleadings 
are rendered incomprehensible by the mass of lies compelled in 
them, and no untechnical reader who takes up a form of legal 
procedure can distinguish what is intended to be statement 
and what fiction. The ends effected by pleadings licensed to 
carry falsehood, are the increase of expense to litigants and un- 
certainty of justice. The exclusion of the evidence of parties 
and stress on the written averments of their legal assistants are 
cognate absurdities. Beyond such a statement as may indicate 
the nature of the suit or charge, and the denial or qualified 
admission of it, written pleadings can only serve the purposes 
we have mentioned. 

The fourth device on which Mr. Bentham treats is the legal 
mendacity, styled fiction. 


‘Of this contrivance, the root will be seen in a distinction taken 
between pleadings and evidence. To mendacity in evidence, no allow- 
ance is given: to mendacity in pleadings, full allowance. Why not 
to mendacity in evidence? Because if, to this last stage in the suit, 
the allowance had been extended, not sc much as a shadow of justice 
would have been kept on foot: society could not have been kept 
together.’—p. 24. 

‘Poetical fiction is one thing: judicial fiction, another. Poetical 
fiction has for its purpose delectation; producing, in an appropriate 
shape, pleasure : the purpose here a good one, or no other is so. To 
a bad purpose it is indeed capable of being applied, as discourse in 
every shape is. But in its general nature, when given for what it is, 
it is innoxious, and in proportion to the pleasure it affords, beneficent : 
no deception does it produce, or aim at producing. So much for 
poetical fiction, now for judicial. 

‘In every instance, it had and has for its purpose, pillage : object, 
the gaining power ; means, deception. It is a portion of wilful false- 
hood, uttered by a judge, for the purpose of producing deception ; 
and, by that deception, acquiescence or exercise given by him to 
power not belonging to him by law.—p. 27. 

‘Obtaining money by false pretences is a crime: acrime which, 
except where licensed by public functionaries, or uttered by them, to 
and for the benefit of one another, is punished with infamous punish- 
ment. Power, in so far as obtained by fiction, is power obtained by 
some false pretence; and what judicial fiction, that was ever uttered, 
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was uttered for any other purpose? What judicial fiction, by which 
= purpose has been answered, has failed of being productive of this 
effect ? 

‘ If obtaining money by false pretences is an immoral practice, can 
obtaining power by false pretences be any thing less so? If silver 
and gold are to be had the one for the other, so can power and money ; 
if then either has value, has not the other likewise ?*—p. 28. 


Lies, farther observes our author, ‘are the instruments of 
weakness rather than of strength; and they who had all the 
power in their hands had little need of lies for the obtaining of 
it.’ Originally many of the fictions were devices of conve- 
nience to reach objects not attainable by the existing process 
of law; thus far they were contrivances of weakness, ‘but when 
strength was possessed by our courts they showed no disposi- 
tion, to part with the base machinery that former necessity had 
invented, and the figments to which pardonable resort was 
had for public convenience were retained for professional profit 
and to keep up the mysteries of craftsmanship, after the occa- 
sions had passed away. 

The first object of a court of justice is the discovery of truth, 
and yet the main machinery of our tribunals is falsehood. The 
lesson of the convenience of the lie is every where before the 
witness sworn to speak the truth. The pleadings set forth 
various falsehoods, and he who asks the cause is instructed, 
that they are more useful than the truth. The prisoner perhaps 
pleads the truth, confesses guilt, and the judge exhorts him to 
retract the admission and substitute a lie, ‘ for’ says the minister 
of justice, ‘ a lie often saves a man’s life, as law has its chances, 
and though you confess you are guilty yet if you favour your- 
self with a lie we may find you innocent after all.’ They go 
into the trial, and on some formality the prisoner is acquitted, 
the jury being advised by the judge to declare what they have 
the best knowledge to be a lie under the form of a verdict of inno- 
cence. 

No one can fail to perceive the mass of falsehood which pre- 
vails in our courts, and is it possible that so extensive a taint of 
mendacity can be harmless to public morals, or consistent with 
the first policy of justice, which should be the cultivation of the 
strictest regard to truth as the best general preparation for the 
discovery of it in particular inquiries? Instead of habitually 
reverencing veracity persons are familiarized with falsehood, in 
the very place where the awe of truth should be profoundest. 
The lesson inculcated by our law is precisely that which 
Ulysses teaches to Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, 
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On Oaths Mr. Bentham largely treats. The experience of 
mankind is nought in law whose character is a perpetual infancy 
of barbarism. The experience of society has taught it that slender 
dependence is to be placed on the statement of a man whose 
word is not as strict as his sworn testimony. But yet oaths are 
required in courts of justice though the effect, if any, is a falla- 
cious reliance on that which is of no force with depraved 
natures. Why does not the merchant swear his clerk, or the 
tradesman his apprentice, to respect his property, and observe 
the laws of honesty? because he knows that no sort or degree 
of dependence is to be placed on the ceremony, and it were as 
feasible to catch sparrows with salt as to hold rogues by the 
religious sanction. Aye, but it is excellent to exclude the 
evidence of Atheists, for them the Bible is a test. That is, itis 
good to exclude the evidence of such unbelievers as will not 
declare an untruth, for those who are unscrupulous profess 
religion, and offer testimony most probably as honest as their 
ne ge declaration. And here, again, we have occasion to 
remark the premium of the law to falsehood. It proposes tests 
to the witness which he cannot decline without the sorest 
injury to his character, and he is placed between the alternative 
of an easy lie or the suffering of public odium. If his integrity 
succumbs to the trial the first step he has made to eligibility 
as an evidence has practically impressed upon him the con- 
venience of Sibeshond, and the grand barrier of custom is thrown 
down which separates honesty from its opposite. 

Mr. Bentham suggests another danger : 


‘A murderer (suppose) is on his trial: necessary to his conviction 
is the testimony of an individual, who has just mounted the box. 
Before the oath is tendered, ‘‘ First (may it please your lordship), let 
me ask this man a question,” says the counsel for the murderer. 
Thereupon comes the dialogue. Counsel—‘‘ Sir! Do you believe in 
a God ?” Proposed witness—“ No, sir.’ Judge—‘‘ Away with him; 
his evidence is inadmissible.” Out walk they, arm-in-arm, murderer 
and atheist together, laughing: murderer, to commit other murders, 
pregnant with other fees. 

‘ Robbers in gangs go about (suppose), and to suppress testimony, 
murdering all whom they rob, and all who are supposed by them to 
have seen or to be about to see them rob. On being taken, oné of 
them (suppose) turns king’s evidence. Question by prisoner or 
prisoner's counsel—Do you believe ina God? Answer in the nega- 
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tive: off goes the witness, and off with him goes the prisoner.’— 
p. 51. 


Oaths are neither necessary to truth nor to the proceedings 
for punishing untruth. False evidence is as easily punishable 
without accompanying the ceremony of an oath as with it. 

Mr. Bentham compliments the House of Commons on their 
mode of taking evidence; and who would prefer the testimony 
received at the Old Bailey to the unsworn statements in com- 
mittees of the House of Commons. A frightfully large propor- 
tion of the juries who enter the box on criminal trials perjure 
themselves, their feelings of humanity causing them to negative 
the severity of the law, which thus has found the art of 
debauching the veracity of its ministers, and arming the huma- 
nities against the honesties. 

We next come to the sixth device, ‘ Delay of justice :’ 


* Delay (need it be said) is denial, while it lasts. One third of the 
year, justice, pretended, as above, to be administered: the two other 
thirds not so much as pretended. Such was the state of things deter- 
mined upon, and produced accordingly. 

‘A calculation was made : one third of the year was found to suffice 
for getting into the law granary all the grist that the country could 
supply it with ; that was the time for the mill togo: remained thetwo 
other thirds on which the miller was free to amuse himself. One 
third of the year, said he, will suffice for getting in all the eo | 
that the whole people can muster for laying out in our shops ; wor 
for one third of the year, amusement for the two other thirds. Sittings 
out of term time belonged not to those days. At the present day, 
while some judges, as far as gout will let them, sit at ease, other 
judges overwork and overfatten themselves. But so managed is the 
work, that the delay, with its profits and its miseries, continues undi- 
minished. Moreover, by the delay was left a correspondent interval 
for incidents capable of being made productive of fresh fees. 

* Look now to other departments ; see how things would go on if 
like delay were there: what if during one part of the year, taxes being 
collected, during the other two thirds they were left uncollected ? 

* What if, during one third of the year, the naval force being on 
duty, during the other two thirds the seas were left open to enemies 
and pirates ? 

‘ What if, during one third of the year, the army being on duty, 
the other two thirds the country were left undefended, while enemies 
were at the work of plunderage and devastation ?’—pp. 75, 76. 


There should be no vacation for justice unless injustice will 
submit also to vacations. The single reform of John, Earl of 
Eldon, was in the redemption of a nich from the province of 
idleness ; and what was it? Why, according to the law of old, 
serjeants could only be made in term time. In term time his 
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lordship could never decide on the appointments, and he felt 
this unique flaw in the whole system of our legal policy, that the 
opportunity of bestowing the coif in vacation was wanting. 

e therefore immortalized himself as a reformer by “entagei | 
a bill enabling him to make serjeants as Mr. Bentham woul 
have judges administer justice, at all such times as there should 
be occasion for the proceeding. The act is commonly called 
after the first syllable of the person’s name, for whose special 
service it was contrived, the Bum-act. 

Criminal justice, especially, ought never to be dormant, and 
the most salutary effect would be produced by making the 
Session of the Old Bailey daily, by which the corrupting period 
of incarceration would be greatly abridged, example rendered 
more immediate, and punishment shewn with increased terror, 
following closely as the shadow of crime. No delay but such 
as may be necessary to procuring evidence should be permitted. 

Precipitation is shown by Mr. Bentham to be a consequence 
of delay, as in the ordinary affairs of life hurry attends post- 
ponement : 


‘Country causes are dispatched post haste: the whole machinery 
running round in a circuit. At each assize,—upon the blind fixation 
principle, (of which presently)—allotment made of a certain num- 
ber of days:—two, three, or four, as the case may be: busi- 
ness, for which two or three hours might have been more than 
sufficient, or two or three months less than sufficient, crammed 
into the compass of those same two or three days. By leaving evi- 
dence unheard, arguments undelivered or unattended to,—one part, 
of the whole number of suits set down foz trial, is now made to 
undergo that process: the other parts remain unheard, and are 
called remaneis or remanents. Six months is the shortest interval 
before they come upon the carpet a second time: that is to say, if 
come they do: for, various are the causes, by any of which they may 
be extinguished : deperition of evidence, drainage of purse, death : 
death, in a certain case, whether natural or no, not the less violent 
because lingering: offence, manslaughter (to say no worse): man- 
slaughter by Judge and Co. with their delay, expense, and vexation : 
substitutes—how safe, convenient and profitable !—to poison, sword 
and dagger.’—p. 83. 


The blind appointment of periods for proceedings without 
reference to the circumstances of the case comes next under 
objection. Mr. Bentham supposes : 


‘The time allowed, is it too long? If yes, then by the overlength 
is created so much needless delay ; and of evil in that shape, the con- 
sequences have been already brought to view. Is it too short ? Then 
comes a demand for the enlargement of it; and with this demand 
comes down a shower of fees, 
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“A motion requires to be made: a motion having, in a common 
law court, commonly for its support,some alleged fact,or set of facts, 
with an affidavit, or set of affidavits by which allegation of their exist- 
ence is raade ; and of this motion, the ground made is here, by the 
supposition, in point of reason, uncontestible. But it follows not 
that, in point of fact, it will not be contested. From the motion, at 
any rate, come some fees; and from the contestation, if any, will 
come many more fees. 

‘ Every motion made is, in fact, a suit within a suit; and of the 
thus needlessly interpolated suit, the expense is abundantly greater 
than under a system having for its ends the ends of justice would, in 
the vast majority of cases, be the whole of the needful expense—p. 
89. 


He foresees that a fallacy will be offered in defence of the 
appointment of times for proceedings on formalities without 
reference to the circumstances of the suit. 


‘Principal instruments of the fallacy, the words irregularity and 
regularity. 

‘The mode in which they have acquired this recommendatory 
property seems to be this. With the word irregularity, sentiments of 
disapprobation have from the earliest time of life stood associated : 
at school, irregularity has betrayed itself by straying out of bounds : 
at a later period, by purchase of present pleasure at the expense of 
greater good in future contingency. Irregularity is therefore a bad 
thing ; and as such, attended with bad consequences. But bad con- 
sequences ought to be prevented ; and to this end whatever operation 
is chargeable with irregularity, ought to be set aside, and to this 
purpose considered as not having been performed; whence the motion 
for ‘‘ setting aside proceedings” (as the phrase is), for irregularity.’ 
—p. 91. 


Regularity only deserves its eulogistic name where the applica- 
tion of rule generally befits circumstances. The bed of Procrustes 
was regular in its amputations, if by regular we can represent 
the suiting the received to the recipient, instead of the recipient 
to the received. Why should one performance, brief and easy 
from the circumstances, be stretched to a certain time, and 
another of labour and difficulty, be compressed into the same 
space. All the rules objected to are antiquated, and were 
devised when proceedings were less frequent, and from the 
simpler social state, of less complexity in themselves, and of 
less variety in their character. 

Under the ninth head our author treats of the substitution of 
mechanical for mental judicature.— 


‘ A cider-press, worked by steam, is the emblem of a judicatory, 
acting in pursuance of this device. By the press, with its moving 
power, the juice is squeezed out of apples: by judges, and by means 
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of the machinery of which their predecessors were the inventors, und 
themselves the preservers and improvers, the money, in the shape 
of fees, is squeezed out of suitors. By the piston, no thought is 
applied either to the apples or to the sweets extracted from then’, By 
the judge as little, to the operation performed and instruments 
exhibited under the authority of his name, or to the effects of them on 
the suitors: not so as to the sweets: little are they in danger of being 
out of mind.’—p. 93. 

‘ For elucidation follows an example: that of signing judgment: hy 
this one, all others may be rendered needless. ‘‘ I have signed judg- 
ment,” (says somebody), who, would it be supposed, is this somebody? 
A judge? no: but an attorney: the attorney of one of the parties. 
What ? Is not then the judge the person by whoin the act of signature 
is performed? Not he indeed : but the attorney, is he, by whom alone 
any thought is applied to the subject, any judgment exercised ; the 
judge signs nothing: a clerk under the judge signs what is given him 
to sign as above. Under the fixation system, as above, a day has been 
fixed for the attorney of the party, say the defendant, to do something : 
say, to send in some written instrument, on pain of loss of cause. The 
day passed, the attorney takes to the proper officer the instrument 
styled the judgment, and so, as above, a clerk of the judge puts his 
signature to it. 

‘The result aimed at in the first instance is judicature without 
thought. In so far as this is effected, the solution is complete; in so 
far as this is unattainable, next comes judicature with the minimum 
of thought : in this case, an approximation is all that lies within the 
power of art and science. 

* Of the case in which the solution is complete, that in which a clerk’s 
is the hand by which the judgment is signed is an example : the judge 
whose name has been written by him on a piece of paper or parchment 
knows no more about the matter than his learned brother who is 
sitting at the same time upon the Calcutta bench ’—p. 94. 

* One little improvement remains to be made: substitution of an 
automaton to the judge. Written by a penman of this sort have been 
seen lines more beautiful than were ever written by a judge. Of the 
essential characteristic of English judicature, the grand instrument of 
delusion—the masquerade dress—this deputy would not be left desti- 
tute. Bowels, if given to him, would be but surplusage: if his prin- 
cipal had had any, he would not have been where he is. 

‘ Suppose now a system of procedure under which everything was 
done by the appearance of the parties in the presence of each other, 
before an unfee-fed judge. To the debtor respite might be granted, 
where, to both interests taken together, the grant were deemed more 
beneficial than the denial of it. Respite to the debtor is, indeed, so 
much delay to the creditor, but delay to the one muy be a less evil 
than ruin to the other.—pp. 95, 96. 


The transferance or bandying of suits from one place of 
authority to another, for mere purposes of form, or rather of fees 
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obtained under that pretence, is the next mischievous arrange- 
ment which falls under the animadversion of Mr. Bentham. 

Decision on grounds avowedly foreign to merits, is the 11th 
article of impeachment, and it is a palpable form of injustice 
which our author exposes under a blaze of indignation. 


‘ Under all the devices, as yet brought to view, the sinister design 
has shrunk from observation, and with but too much success sought 
something of a veil for the concealment of it. But by him, by whom 
for the designation of the decision, pronounced or sought by him, this 
phrase was employed, all veils were cast aside, and the principle acted 
upon, avowed and exposed to all eyes, in all its deformity and foul 
nakedness. 

‘ «To decide, sometimes according, sometimes not according to the 
merit—such has been my habit, such continues to be my determina- 
tion.” What a profession this for a judge! In what other class of 
men could any instance of such openly-avowed depravity ever have 
been found? In what other part of the official establishment any such 
avowal of accomplished inaptitude ? Look to the military. My design 
is sometimes to obey my commanding officer, sometimes to disobey 
him. Look to the financial. My design is sometimes to hand over 
to the Treasury the money IJ have collected ; sometimes to put it into 
my own pocket. Look to the medical profession. My design is 
sometimes to cure my patients, sometimes to kill them. In the 
soldier, the tax-collector, and the surgeon, if such there could be, by 
whom respectively such language could be held, would be seen the 
exact parallel of the judge, who avowedly and purposely decides other- 
wise than according to the merits. 

‘In painting the deformity of this practice, can any power of 
exaggeration go beyond the plain exposition of the simple truth ?”’ 
pp. 106, 107. 


Decisions on mere points of form are decisions of this justly 
reprobated character. For example we shall instance a case 
which ‘lately occurred, and which shews how bad laws benefit 
the offenders that come under their operation, and act as double 
mischiefs to society in deforming and defeating justice and encou- 
raging crime. A ete named Taylor, was indicted, in the King’s 
Bench Court, forkeepinga gaming-house. He pleaded anacquit- 
tal for the same alleged offence at the Sessions. On examining 
the indictment tried at the Sessions, an error was detected in the 
wording of the contra pacem, and without any sort of inquiry 
into the merits he was convicted on demurrer. That is to say, 
the man was accused of certain acts, and convicted of those acts, 
not with any reference to them, but upon a point of form having 
no relation, of any conceivable kind, to the dean acts. He was 
charged with certain misdemeanors, and was found guilty of those 
misdemeanors without any inquiry into their truth, and merely be- 
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cause of the insufficiency of a formof defence. To exemplify more 
minutely: A is accused of gambling. He pleads a denies ac- 
quittal. The court finds his plea not good, and for that reason 
— to pass judgment, without 7 inquiry into the fact of 

is guilt, or innocence of the charges. The man having failed to 
show that he has already been tried and acquitted in another 
place, is convicted without any trial whatever, and upon a mere 
discussion of forms, having no more to do with the alleged mis-_ 
conduct than these words we are now writing have to do with 
any present action of his Majesty at Windsor or St. James’s. 
Now, mark the consequences,—the person so convicted is sen- 
tenced to heavy fine and long imprisonment, but the penalties 
are in part remitted by the Home Department, because the mode 
of condemnation so outrages all ideas of justice. The offender 
thus benefits by the vice of the law that oppresses him in the 
forms of injustice. Though this scandalous case occurred under 
the eye of Mr. Peel, we have heard nothing of the correction of 
the practice of convicting on demurrer,* and without investi- 
gation of the merits. The authorities of the Home Office were 
obliged, for very shame, to release a subject having the slen-~ 
derest claim to clemency, and yet no measures are proposed for 
the prevention of such scandals to justice. Is it that they like 
to preserve the opportunity of releasing a certain order of 
offenders, precious to aristocratic sympathies ? Certain it is that 
between the excesses of bad law and the power of remission 
on plausible pretexts lies a wide field, in which despotism may 
indulge either its favour or its severity. The gambler may have 
his penalties remitted ; the libeller rots his term in gaol. 

The next article is so powerful a piece of writing and argu- 
ment, that we quote it nearly entire, and adduce it as a 
remarkable specimen of the vigour of an author who has passed 
his 82d year. 

‘ The origin of the jury institution is lost in the clouds of primeval 
barbarism : inference must here be called in to do the work of narra- 
tive. ‘That which inference suggests is this. Of some greater num- 
ber, twelve or any other determinate number could not but have been 
a sort of committee. To the eyes of the historian not uniformly dis 





* In capital cases the trial proceeds after the demurrer has been 
declared bad, and it would be difficult for any but a lawyer to perceive why 
the rule, good in the trial of greatest moment, is not equally applicable to 
that of the inferior importance. The regard for life, which dictates that . 
the insufficiency of a plea of defence should not be a reason for passing 
sentence of death without inquiry into the commission of the alleged crime, 
ought also to suggest that property and liberty are entitled to the same care 
of justice, and the difference of punishment should make none in the mode 
of procceding, whose object should simply be the discovery of the truth, 
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tinguishable was the entire body and the committee. When the one 
supreme criminal judicatory—the sometimes metropolitan, sometimes 
travelling judicatory—was instituted, then, all over the country, were 
extinguished the smail territorial and adequately numerous local judi- 
catories, in which the inhabitants in general took that part, which, 
scarcely in those rude ages, could be well defined, and if ever so well 
then defined, could not now be determined and stated. What was to 
be done! Even under the then existing thraldom, subversion, com- 
pleted at one explosion, might have been too shocking to be endur- 
able. ‘‘ Come to me, wherever I am, and sit under me, as you do 
now under your several judges. Come to me: I do not say all of 
you, for in that case all production would be at a stand—but a part of 
the number selected from the whole: in a word, a committee ; and 
let the number of it be twelve.” When from one of these small judi- 
catories a suit was first called up to the one high and great one, some- 
thing to this effect must, it should seem, have been said. The shorter 
the journey, the less burthensome the duty. Whether this be more or 
less burthensome, the more important the occasion, the more plau- 
sible the excuse for the imposition of that same duty. Thus it was, 
that practice might make its way by degrees. As to the number, 
why twelve?) Answer—Twelve was the number of the apostles: in 
favour of no other number could so cogent, unanswerable a reason be 
assigned. 

Be this as it may, in the very nature of the case, never could juries 
have been altogether acceptable associates to judges. How should 
they, any more than independent Houses of Commons to kings ? 
Whatsoever was the disposition of the judge, partial or impartial, 
crooked or upright, proportioned to the share they took in the busi- 
ness, most frequently by intellectual inaptitude, but sometimes by in- 
tellectual aptitude, sometimes by moral aptitude, they would be trou- 
blesome. Act they could not without being so. By their mere exist- 
ence a troublesome duty was imposed upon the judge: the duty of 
giving something in the shape of a reason for the course prescribed by 
him. 

‘ Here then, on each occasion, on the neck of the judge was a yoke, 
which, if it could not be shaken off, was to be rendered as light as 
possible. In case of non-compliance, it might by nullification, as 
hath been seen, be got rid of. But nullification, as hath also been 
seen, did but half the business. ‘True it is, that when applied to cases 
called civil, it could always prevent a well-grounded demand from 
taking effect ; but it could not so constantly give effect to an un- 
grounded one. Applied to penal cases, it could at pleasure give im- 
punity to crime; but especially in capital and other highly penal 
cases, scarcely of itself could it be made to subject innocence to 
punishment. 

‘What remained applicable was a compound of intimidation and 
delusion: intimidation applied to the will: delusion, to the under- 
standing. ; 

‘ Of the intimidation employed, the one word attaint, will serve to 

vou. x11. Westminster Review. 26 
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bring to view a specimen. Persons, all twelve, imprisoned ; move- 
ables, all forfeited ; dwellings, all laid low; habitations, lands, com- 
pletely devastated; with et ceteras upon et ceteras. Maleficence 
must have been drunk when it came out with this Pandora’s box : 
actual cautery applied, as often as a flea-bite was to be cured. Down 
to the present hour, this is law: continued such by judge-made law. 
‘In the course of a few centuries, statute law added a few trifles, that 
these serious things might remain unaffected. Statute law is repeal- 
able: common law unrepealable. Parliaments are allowed to correct 
their own errors: judges, under the name of the tyrant phantom, 
remain irresistible, uncontrollable, and incorrigible. No otherwise, it 
is true, than by compliance on the part of twice the number, could 
vengeance be taken for the non-compliance of the twelve. But the 
instances first chosen for this infliction would naturally be those in 
which, on the part of the sufferers, the delinquency had been least 
questionable. At any rate, upon Judge and Co. would infliction in 
such sort depend, that of non-compliance, attaint could scarcely fail 
‘to present itself as a more or less probable consequence. 

* Of an infliction thus atrocious, the frequency, as it presents itself 
in the books, is perfectly astounding to a reflecting mind. No other- 
wise than by attaint, could the effect produced in these days by a new 
trial, be produced in those. As often as a new trial is granted now, 
conceive the Pandora’s box opened there. 

* Note well the efficiency of the instrument. Like the fabled razors, 
it performs the work of itself, without need of a hand to guide it.. As 
it is with corruption, so is it with intimidation. To produce the 
effect, neither discourse nor expression of will in any other shape, is 
necessary ; for the production of the effect, relative situation is per- 
fectly sufficient. Where the intimidation was inapplicable, after- 
wards when at length the stream of civilization had washed it away 
‘altogether,—remained, as the only instruments applicable, arrogance 
and cajolery. Of the two instruments, arrogance was, of course, to 
the operator, the more acceptable. The use of it presented no great 
difficulty. ‘‘The law (quoth the judge) is so and so.’ So far the 
judge, but what law? No law was there in thecase. Who made it ? 
The law—meaning that portion of it to which he gave the force of 
law—it was he who made it; made it out of his own head, made it 
for his own purpose, whatsoever that purpose happened to be. 

* Take for example libel law. A libel? Whatis it? Answer--If 
1 am a judge, uny piece of printed paper, it would be agreeable to me 
to punish the man for. Is he a man I choose to punish? I make it 
a lilel: is he a man I choose not to punish? I make it a non-libel, 
But is it possible that, to a man in power, it should be agreeable to 
leave unpunished any individual audacious enough to say anything 
otherwise than agreeable to a man in power? O yes; it is just pos- 
sible. Witness Morning Chronicle in the days of Perry, and Lord 
Chief Justice Ellenborough. , 

‘Now suppose a code in existence. Juries are now emancipated: 
Judges in effect now: nolonger dupes ; no longer tools ; and, by the 
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shackles imposed on the mind, made slaves. Judges in effect now, 
because ennobled and qualified so to be. ‘The law (say they) is so 
and so: how should it be otherwise? Not be what they thus say it 
is? The book is opened: there the passage is—they see it. More 
effectually learned would be the least learned juryman in such a state 
of things, than, under the existing system, the most learned judge. — 
pp- 118, 122. 


The objections to the Splitting and Splicing of Jurisdictions, 
to having many courts of many varying forms of procedure, for 
many pretended distinct objects, may be collected from this plea- 
sant satire on the contrivance :— 


‘ Conducive to the ends of justice will this splitting and splicing 
work be said to be? Well then: here follow a few improvements, 
en the same principle. To the bankruptcy court, add a stock-breaking 
court: to the insolvency court, a non-solvency court, a non-payment 
eourt, a non-liquidation court, and a non-discharge court: each, with 
a different mode of procedure, ‘Taking for the twelfth-cake the juris- 
diction of the aula regis, let lots be drawn by all these courts, for these 
their respective styles and titles. Allot to each of these courts one 
commissioner to begin with; then three commissioners (the number 
in the insolvency court in its improved state), then the square of three, 
9; then the cube of three, 27; then the fourth power of three, 81 ;- 
by which last the number of the commissioners of bankrupts, or bank- 
ruptcy, will be surpassed by eight, and proportionally improved upon. 
To secure what is called qualification, meaning thereby appropriate 
aptitude, impose as a task and test the having partaken of a certain’ 
number of dinners, in some one of the four great halls. Of situations 
of different sorts, in, under, or about these courts, number capable of 
being occupied by the same person at the same time, ten ; by which: 
the number occupied by a son of the ex-chancellor, the Earl of Eldon, 
will be outstript by ore. ‘To complete the improvement, conclude 
with pensions of retreat, after ten years’ service, and pensions for, 
widows, orphans. and upon occasion, sisters. ; 

‘ At the end of a certain length of time, the existing incumbents will 
be found, each of them, at the saine time insufficiently and more than ° 
sufficiently apt, as was the case with the metropolitan police magis-- 
trates : then will be the time for adding one-third to their salaries : . 
with or without the like addition to the other just mentioned so equi- 
table and comfortable appendage.’"—pp. 129, 150. 


The grievance of groundless arrest is last treated, and the 
author shows, with a minuteness wonderful, considering the 
space of compression, how 


‘The eggregate property, of all the unfortunates so arrested, is 
transferred from the ordinary and undignified destination of operating 
in satisfaction of debts, to the dignified function of contributing to the 
fund provided for the remuneration of legal science. 

‘Note here, that he who makes a prudent use of the offer so 

263 
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liberally held out by the judges to every man-—the offer thus made to 
ruin for him, on joint account, as many men as he wishes, will take 
care that the debt sworn to shall be greater than the utmost sum, for 
which, for love or money, bail can, by the destined victim, be pro- 
cured.’*—p. 175. 


We have thus gone through the articles of impeachment in 
the full length petition, extracting such matter as seems most 
pointedly to meee each charge, but necessarily omitting much 
that is essential to the complete demonstration of the iniquity, 
and suggestive of the appropriate remedies. 

The Prayers of the Petition are for an improved Judiciary 
Establishment and Procedure, by which the vices and imperfec- 
tions complained of may be removed, and the end of justice 
attained by the readiest means and at the least possible expense. 

Added to the Petitions for Justice is a Petition for Codifica- 
tion, as essential to justice, as every man should have oppor- 
tunity of knowing the rule of conduct before he is subjected to 
punishment for transgressing it; and as the system which sup- 
poses every man competent to sit as juror should allow him to 
comprehend the law to whose administration he serves. 

From our desire to give specimens of this valuable work, we 
have been obliged to refuse ourselves indulgence in any 
lengthened commentaries on its points of excellence ; and 
though we may have succeeded in conveying by examples an idea 
of the vigour of exposition and force of reasoning with which it is 
written, yet abrupt citations must fail of giving any notion of 
the minuteness of its detail, and the wonderful harmony of its 
argumentation. For these excellencies we must refer the 
reader to the study of the book itself, which we repeat is a com- 

lete manual of reform, informing, guiding, and directing—solid 
in wisdom, but not wanting the warmth of honest indignation, 
and the sparkle of a genial vivacity. 


* Fielding, in his accomplished Satire, Jonathan Wild, thus describes 
this iniquitous opportunity of oppression ; for the 10/. or 2/. of his day, it 
is only necessary to substitute the 100/. of our age of improvement : 

‘It seems the law of the land is that, whoever. owes another 10/., or 
indeed 2/. may be, on the oath of that person, immediately taken up and 
earried away from his own house and family, and kept abroad till he is 
made to owe 50/., whether he will or no, for which he is, perhaps, after- 
wards obliged to lie in gaol; and all these, without any trial had, or any 
other evidence of the debt than the above-said oath, which, if untrue, as it 
often happens, you have no remedy against the perjurer; he was, for- 
sooth, mistaken !’’ 
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Art. XII.—A General, Medical, and Statistical History of the present 
Condition of Public Charity in France; comprising a detailed 
Account of all Establishments destined for the Sick, the Aged, the 
Infirm, for Children, and for Lunatics ; with a View of the Extent 
of Pauperism.and Mendicity, and the means now adopted for their 
Relief and Repression. By David Johnston, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, &c. Edinburgh. 1829. 


"PHERE are more points than one in which our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel have the start of us in the 
career of improvement and civilization. In the science. of 
chemistry,—and perhaps in a still more remarkable and eminent 
degree in that of mathematics,—they are, it would be unphilo- 
sophical to say how many, years in advance of us. And 
there is another science in which, though, strange to say, it may 
be considered as having had its origin in England, where its great 
and venerable founder is still living, they will soon in all like- 
Jihood have an equal advantage. In France legislation begins 
to be generally taught and received as a science; and the 
name of the great philosopher, who has established for it a 
claim to such a title, is treated with the respect and reverence 
due toa man who has given to the human mind an impulse 
which it does not receive once in the lapse of many centuries ; 
while in his native country that name is too often a theme 
of ridicule for the small wits of the day; who, as might be 
supposed, unable to comprehend what is great and admirable 
in his profound and important researches, conceive themselves 
entitled to laugh at certain properties of his style, which 
properties they are pleased to term ridiculous and repulsive 
peculiarities—peculiarities, it may be presumed, because they 
are not found in themselves. 

Although there might be some difficulty in going quite so far 
as Dr. Johnston in awarding the superiority in almost every 
instance to the French system, yet it will be easy from his 
instructive book to point out several examples of that advance 
of the French before us in the race of improvement which we 
have alluded to. From the manner, however, in which Dr. 
Johnston has put together his very copious materials, or 
rather from the total want of arrangement of them, even this 
task will not be so easy a one as it would have been, had the 
abundance of matter been better and more methodically ar- 
ranged. This appearance of coufusion indeed may in part 
necessarily be owing to the nature of the subject—to the im- 
mense accumulation of facts and numbers and the almost 
unavoidable repetitions. By a more clear and more logical 
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arrangement, however, much of the mystification might have 
been avoided; and the reason might have been enabled te 
comprehend, and the memory to retain, many more of the really 
good things which the book contains than can be hoped for in 
its present state. Under such circumstances, instead of attempt- 
ing to give an analysis of the work, we shall mention one or two 
of the cases in which Dr. Johnston succeeds in proving the 
superiority of the French system of management. 

The introductory remarks following, contain some curious 
facts :— 


‘Several of the Hospital Establishments of France, as well as of 
ether countries, are of very ancient date; but the institutions in 
which, during an early period of history, refuge and assistance were 
given to the sick and distressed, were by no means of the same cha- 
racter as hospitals of the present day. In many of the principal 
churches of Christendom apartinents were reserved for the reception 
of poor persons labouring under disease ; and the dwellings of the 
Christian bishops, in the primitive ages of the church, had much of 
the appearance of hospitals. ‘There does not, however, appear to 
have existed any establishment properly entitled to the name of 
an hospital prior to that founded in the fourth century at Caesarea by 
St. Basil. * * ‘The example of Basil was soon followed by St. 
Chrysostom, who founded many similar establishments in Constanti- 
nople. The sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries saw others formed in 
varioug countries of Christendom; and at last the importation into 
Europe of that dreadful malady, the leprosy, which was brought by 
the Crusaders from Asia, rendered their erection a matter of necessity 
more than of charity. ‘The houses, which were then termed in France 
Leproseries and Maladreries, were built in great numbers ; so that at 
the close of the reign of Louis VIII. there appear to have existed no 
fewer than two thousand of them in the kingdom, and, according to 
Matthew Paris, at the close of the thirteenth century, no less than 
nineteen thousand in the ditlerent countries of Europe.’—pp. 9, 10. 


The following is the account given of the establishment of 
the “* Monts de Piéte” in Paris :-— 


‘ As early as the seventeenth century attempts had been made to 
establish houses in Paris for the purpose of lending money upon 
effects deposited on pledge ; and in 1643 a privilege to this effect had 
been given to a private individual. He, however, was unsuccessful 
in the attempt ; and the first Mont de Piété founded in Paris does not 
bear an earlier date than 1777. It was created for the benefit of the 
general hospital, in consequence of the good results found to arise 
from establishments of a similar description, for some time existing 
in Italy, Flanders, Hainault, Cambresis, and Artois.’ 


By a law of 1804, no establishment of this sort can be 
formed ‘‘ except for the benefit of the poor, and with the sancr 
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tion of government. The great objects proposed by the Monts 
de’ Piété, when they were first set on foot, were to aid the 
poorer classes of society, when in distress, from any particular 
or unforeseen circumstance, and to keep down the rate of 
interest upon pledges.” They enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
lending upon moveable effects, 4-Stis of the value of gold 
and silver articles, and 2-3rds of the value of other effects, 
The rate of interest is one per cent per month. If not reclaimed 
at the expiration of the time agreed upon, the goods are sold 
and the surplus paid to the borrower. 


‘The Mont de Piété of Paris is administered by a council composed 
of the prefect of the department, of the prefect of police, and of four 
members of the general council of hospitals ; and it generally pro- 
duces an annual sum of about 400,000 francs. As a source of 
revenue to the hospitals, therefore, the Monts de Piéte may be en- 
couraged, but they certainly do not seem calculated to be of much 
benefit to the people in general. They allow of too great a degree of 
facility and secrecy in the pawning of goods, and thus become a 
means of increasing idleness and dissipation, and of bringing the 
thoughtless to ultimate ruin.’—pp. 44, 45. 


For this reason those establishments seem liable to some 
of the same objections which are brought against the maisons 
de jeu, and, indeed, viewed in this light, they appear to form a 
branch of the same pernicious system of affording, at least, 
facilities to the people, of sacrificing their means of subsistence, 
as La Place has expressed it, to visionary and unfounded hopes, 

About the middle of the last century, an establishment of 
this description was attempted in London, It failed from the 
very first through the fraudulency of the directors; and this 
failure occasioned a prejudice which prevented every attempt 
of the kind for the future. By similar logic one might con- 
clude, that vessels were bad machines for war, since the Royal 
George, the port holes of which had been left open, was sunk 
in the very harbour. 

The revenues which support the present hospital-establish- 
ment of France, are derived from the following sources :— 

1, Realized and fixed property (biens‘ fonds) either in lands, 

houses, or public stock. : 

2. Legacies and donations. 

3. Money paid by persons received into the hospitals and 

hospices. 
4. Monts de Piété. 
5. Theatres and other places of amusement. 
6. Public verification of weights and measures. 
7. Confiscation and fines, 
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8. Excise. 

The management of the first of these, the biens fonds, which 
may consist of houses, lands, manufactures, forests, vineyards, 
&c. must be always under the inspection of the Minister of the 
Interior, who, with the royal sanction, authorises the mode in 
which it shall be conducted. Their lands (of large and valuable 
tracts of which they have been deprived without proper compen- 
sation), when at any distance, are farmed out under the direction 
of the Minister of the Interior ; when near the hospital they aie 
farmed by the administration itself.* 

The hospices of Paris were formerly in possession of house- 

property valued at 18,000,000 francs (£720,000) ; by a decree 
of the 24th of February, 1811, this property was ordered to be 
sold. One half of the price received was to be laid out on the 
various markets of the capital; the remainder would be paid 
gradually into the city treasury, and equivalents were to be 
given for it. The persons who collect the rent of these markets 
must find security, by a deposit of cash to a certain amount, 
which is paid into the Mont de Piété, and five per cent interest 
allowed upon it as long as it remains. 
’ Donations and legacies, when they do not amount to more 
than 300 francs, may be at once accepted upon the authority of 
the sub-prefect. When the sum exceeds 300 francs, its ac- 
ceptance must be authorised by the king. Dr. Johnston 
subjoins in a note the following list of the amount of legacies 
bequeathed to the hospitals and poor of France for a series of 
years :— 


1814 mn . ‘ - 812,805 francs. 
1815 ° » .  . 1,841,885 
1816 . ° . . 1,725,537 
1817.—iy. : ‘ . 1,837,054 
1818 » ° . . 2,876,146 


1819 , . - 3,213,915 
1820 , ° ° - 2,416,818 
1821 ; ° ‘ - 6,668,810 
1822 ‘ . . 2,770,493 


1823 . e ; . 3,846,802 


27,505,265 francs= £1,100,210. 








The average amount of money paid by persons admitted into 





* «One fifth part of the price of burial-ground in the Cimetiére du Pére la 
Chaise belongs to the hospitals and hospices of Paris. The price of ground 
jn this burying place is 125 francs the métre.’—p. 41 note. 
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the hospitals and hospices is, in the capital, about 400,000 
francs = (£16,000). 

Of the Monts-de Piété we have already spoken. 

The next source of revenue arises from a tax of ten per cent 
for all money received at the theatres, and of one-fourth of the 
nett receipts of all balls, public gardens, and amusements of 
every kind. 

A law of 19th May, 1802, established in all the communes to 
which this system was deemed applicable by government, 
offices for the verification of weights and measures, the nett pro- 
duce of which, after a deduction of one-tenth to clear off ex- 
penses, was to be employed in the liquidation of the debts of 
the communes and hospitals. These bureaux had previously 
been established in towns having a population of more than 
five thousand souls. 

Of all articles confiscated by the municipal police, one-fourth 
of the proceeds goes to defray the expenses of the court, one- 
fourth to the support of the peace-oftices and gratis law-estab- 
lishments for the poor, another fourth to the municipality, and 
the remainder to the poor of the commune. When the confisca- 
tion is made by the correctional police, one-third goes to the 
municipality of the tribunal de premiére instange, another to the 
peace-offices, and the remaining third to the poor. The fines 
for contravening statutes of the university and regulations of 
the state-lottery, as well as the money levied from the national 
guard for breaches of duty and discipline, are also appropriated 
to this fund. 

The charitable establishments of France draw a large revenue 
from the Excise. In Paris they receive an annual sum of about 
5,164,000 francs (£206,560). The civil administration of the 
Strasbourg hospital receives about 80,000 francs (£3600.) 

The following is the resumé for Paris in the year 1822 of what 
has been above detailed. The revenues may be divided into 
fixed, variable, supplementary, and extraordinary :— 

Fixed revenues . . . . 1,935,247 francs. . £77,602 

Variable . . . . + 2,056,167 . . . 80,245 

Supplementary ‘ .  . 5,164,000 . . . 202,560 

Extraordinary ‘ ° - 989,621 .. . 41,681 


Total 9,164,936 . - £361,988 


Of which some of the principal items are, 
House rents , ‘ . 243,834 . . £9,753 
Markets ° . ° - $311,409 . . . 12,456 
Interest from funded capital 707,158 . . 28,286 
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Mont de Piété > , ~ 465,652-. 18,226 
Donations and legacies . 78,351. ‘ 3,134 
Theatres andplaces of amusement 616,598. . 24,664 
Spinning establishments . . 303,552 . . . 12,142 


These funds are placed under the charge of the administra- 
tive commission, at first composed of five members, afterwards 
of eight, and at present of six ; * the members of which, together 
with the members of the Bureaux de Bienfaisance in each canton, 
must give in a regular monthly report to the central bureau of 
the municipal administration. Each member of the administra- 
tive commission of the hospitals of Paris receives yearly 1,400 
francs (60/,), payable monthly, and placed to accounts of 
general expenses. But in the departments the services of the 
committees of charity are gratuitous. 

The revenues of all the hospitals and charitable establish- 
ments in the same commune are collected by a Receiver, who is 
paid at their joint expense. The receiver must, within the first 
six months of every year, give ina statement of his accounts 
for the preceding year. 

He receives an annual sum of 40,000 francs, (1,600/.) to 
defray all the expenses of his office—it is distributed as 
follows :— 

Salary to himself, ...........sseeeeeeeeeee 6,000 2401. 
Office expenses, &c iavsdectescs WEE 5281. 
Salaries of eight clerks, ............... 20,800 8327. 





40,000 16007. 





In all the considerable towns, in which the expenses of 
the hospital establishments exceed 100,000 francs, an 
additional officer, named Comptroller, is appointed, whose 
business it is, to keep an accurate journal of receipt and expen- 





* «The establishments of charity in Paris, and the details conneeted 
with their administration, are placed under the charge of a general council, 
fifteen in number, and appointed by the king, and of an administrative com- 
mission, the whole subject to the superior jurisdiction of the minister of 
the interior.’—p. 25. 

** The general council have a regular weekly meeting, under the presi- 
dency of tlie prefect of the Seine, in the Hotel de Ville. The president has 
the right of calling additional extraordinary meetings, should they be judged 
necessary. At these meetings, there must be present, at least, eleven 
members of the council, and their deliberations must be signed by the 

resident and secretary. These deliberations, of whatever nature they may 
ye, must be laid for approval before the Minister of the Interior, whose 
decision must be put into effect within the space of twenty-four hours,”— 


p: 27. 
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diture. In Paris, the comptroller receives a salary of 4,400 
francs (176/.); the cierk or assistant receives 2,200, (882). 

There is a committee of five lawyers, named the Comité Consul- 
tatif, for the purpose of giving advice and assistance upon all 
points of legal dispute connected with the charitable establish- 
ments of the arrondissement to which it belongs. Its services 
are gratuitous. 

One of the members of the administrative commission is 
otzled ordonnateur, and his special business is to sign and cer 
tify all papers connected with the money details of the adminis- 
tration to which he belongs. 

‘In all the hospital-establishments of France, (says Dr. John- 
ston,) particular attention is paid to the making up of accounts, and 
the degree of minuteness adopted goes far in preventing abuse or con- 
fusion. In Paris, particularly, the accounts are models of accuracy, 
not less from the variety than from the minuteness of the details, 
This very systematic arrangement followed in France in all great 
establishments and public offices, though perhaps at times carried 
too far, so as to become almost trifling, must still, upon the whole, be 
accounted beneficial. ‘The publicity given to the details of manage- 
ment, by regular printed statements, allows a judgment to be formed 
by the public, not only as to the amount of assistance granted to the 
poor, but as to the benefit produced, and the proportion it bears to the 
extent of funds expended by the administration, It acts at the same 
time as a check upon the abuse and confusion that would be apt to 
prevail, were the establishments governed by a close or private admi- 
nistration.’—p. 54—55. 

The direction of all repairs and additions deemed necessary to 

be made in the hospitals of the capital, is intrusted to the care 
of four architects to be nomipated by the minister, upon the 
sania of the general council, and of the prefect of the 
Seine. These architects are under the immediate orders of the 
administrative commission, and receive each a salary of 2,400 
francs (96/.) They furnish annual statements of the condition 
of the buildings, the repairs that are necessary, and 
the probable expense of those repairs, They are also 
expected to make remarks upon any vices or defects in the con- 
struction of the hospitals, and to point out the improvements 
calculated to increase the comfort and health of the inmates. 
They are assisted in their duties by four inspectors, chosen in 
the same manner, and each receiving a salary of 2,100 francs 
(84/.). The administrative commission names four officers, 
called verificateurs, who are charged with the examination and 
verification of all works undertaken for the administration. 
They receive an annual sum of 5,000 frances (200/.) to be divis 
ded among them, 
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In each of the three great hospitals of the Salpétriére, Bicétre, 
and Hotel Dieu, an officer under the title of piqueur, is appointed 
to see that every precaution is used to prevent the risk of fire, 
and to inspect daily the various buildings and operations of 
repairs that are goingon. They are equally under the order of 
the architects, and of the surveillants of the hospitals to which 
they belong. 

We shall make some quotations from Dr. D. Johnston, on 
the subject of comparing the hospital-establishments of France 
and England. 


‘In England, every charitable establishment has an administration 
of its own, differing in every respect from that of any other. It is 
subject to no superior jurisdiction, but liable to all the abuse likely at 
times to arise from the disputes and jarrings that will often take place 
between private individuals differing in their opinions, and guided by 
no regularly-organized system of management. The consequence is, 
that as one institution is independent, and is frequently, it may be 
said, the rival of another, there does not exist between them that cor- 
diality and unity of plan which, while it goes far in preventing abuse, 
is of general benefit to all.'—p. 60—61. 

Dr. Jvuhnston thinks ‘that many instances may be brought 
forward to prove, that the management of hospitals in this country 
is not in all respects what it ought to be, and that private interests 
and private quarrels have been the cause, if not of ruin, at least of 
great injury, to the establishment in question. In such a vast field as 
London presents,’ the Doctor continues, ‘it would surely be of 
immense advantage to have some general council of administration, 
to watch over the various institutions founded for the poor. This 
could not fail to have an influence in regulating and rendering system- 
atic, the operation of a mass of materials, of which the benefit, 
when their interests were conjoined, might be incalculable, but of 
which at present, the effect is certainly much less than what their 
means are capable of producing. 

‘In most of the every-day concerns of business and life, opposition 
does good. It is a spur and incentive to improvement and discovery, 
prevents civilization from retrograding, and is the source of all ap- 
proaches to perfection. But, in establishments of charity, it cannot 
possibly be of any service; and the erection of a rival hospital or dis- 
pensary suggests no idea but that of mismanagement and disagreement 
upon matters on which all should be as one. It is frequently, merely 
a means of throwing away revenues that might be better employed, 
or increasing debts, which, in the end, are to ruin the establishment. 

* * * * * 

‘It is often objected, that government undertakings are inferior to 
those of private individuals ; that they are of too wholesale a nature, 
and do not descend sufficiently into details. This may be true in 
many things; but in the management of hospitals and hospital-esta- 
blishments it is by no means so. It will be enough to refer, in proof 
of this, to the several nations of the continent of Europe,’—p. 62—63, 
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In evidence of this, accordingly, Dr. Johnston says, that 
the hospitals of France were not characterized by the 
superiority which they now possess, until they came under the 
direct superintendence of government; and that while, previous 
io the Revolution, they were managed by associations and 
individuals, they were in no respect superior to those of other 
nations. This is an important fact, certainly ; and possibly Dr. 
Johnston may be able to place a series of other similar facts 
beside, and in support of it. But his theory would have been 
more complete, if he had connected this series of facts into a 
broad principle, which should have generalized and concen- 
trated the results of his observations on this subject, and which 
should have informed us, with some appearance of certainty, 
whether or not we were to expect, in all cases—under all modi- 
fications of government, and of those who wield the powers of 
government—similar effects to flow from similar (or at least 
apparently similar) causes. This is indeed not a very easy task. 

But as Dr. Johnston seems to have expressed a decided opinion 
on the subject, without adducing very strong reasons in support 
of that opinion, it is probable that, had he employed somewhat 
greater labour in search of those reasons, he might possibly in 4 
the course of his intellectual peregrination, have stumbled upon 
some train of thought that would have led him to doubt the i 
infallibility of, and even to half suspect a fallacy, in certain of " 
the conclusions at which he had arrived. if 

Experience has shewn the French government to be worthy of 
being intrusted with the management of institutions which have 
for their object the promotion of the interests of science, and, by 
consequence, that of the general interest and happiness of man- 
kind. But has experience shewn this to be the case with respect to 
the English government? No; but experience has shewn the re- 
verse to be thecase. It has shewn that the English government 
has always sacrificed the interest of science as well as the interest 
of mankind to the interest of some scion of aristocracy, or of 
some lacquey or toad-eater of some scion of aristocracy, who 
supports the minister of the day. Thus, reasoning from what 
has been to what is likely to be again, we should say, that were 
the management of the hospitals centralized and placed in the 
power of government, the first thing the British government 
would do would be to create a certain number (of course the 
greatest possible number) of officers, which might be esteemed 
gentlemanly, even in the lordly estimation of the British aristo- 
cracy, and which consequently might be deemed not altogether 
unworthy of the consideration, and even haply the gracious and 
condescending acceptance of my lord’s younger son, or nephew, 
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or first, second, third, or peradventure nor Scotch cousin.* 
We do not mean to insinuate that any of the noble individuals 
above hinted at, would ever degenerate so far as to allow a 
sick pauper, much less a putrid carcase— 





“* A slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility.’ 
His occupation would, of course, be to sign his lordly name and 
receive and-expend his lordly salary. Unless peradventure, 
while ; 





««?Twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took ’t away again’”’ 
he might condescend to communicate to the officiating chirur- 
geon, that 


—" The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise.”’ 

Such being the state of the case, the project of placing the 
management of our hospital-establishments in the hands of our 
government, “smit” as they questionless may be with the love 
of science as well as of “sacred song,” is a consummation 
rather to be feared than wished for. 

At the same time we agree with Dr. Johnston in thinking, 
that establishments of charity belong to that class of establisli- 
ments in which opposition exercises rather a pernicious than a 
beneficial influence. It has not pleased the doctor to give a 
reason for his opinion; at least that we have been fortunate 
enough to discover. This is to be regretted because the inquiry 
is one of great importance, and like other inquiries can best be 
assisted by an examination of the reasons adduced in its favour. 
There are grounds for thinking that Dr. Johnston is right, and’ 
we shall attempt to explain why we think that, in the above 
case, opposition acts prejudicially. 

When the parties intrusted have sufficient knowledge and 
sufficient power to attend fully to their own interest, opposition 
or competition is good.+ The object desired will be obtained 





* It was thus that when a post-oflice for the conveyance of letters to and 
from foreign parts, was established by James I., under the control of one 
Matthew de Quester, or de 1’ Equester, the office, as soon as it was found 
worth any thing, and consequently worth claiming, was claimed by a 
member of that all-devouring oligarchy (lord Stanhope).—/lackstone’s 
Com. I. p. 321. 

+ The general. proposition has thus been briefly, clearly, and compre- 
hensively enunciated by a friend, who is thoroughly conversant with 
auch subjects :— 
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not only cheap, but good; and not only cheap and good, but as 
cheap and as good as it can possibly be obtained. But when 
this sufficient knowledge and sufficient power are wanting, the 
case will be considerably altered ; and the effect of competition 
will be, that the object required will be obtained sufficiently cheap 
indeed, but by no means as good as it is cheap. Of course, by 
the parties interested, we mean the parties interested in having 
it not only cheap but good. 

Prisons and courts of law, as well as hospitals, are examples 
of this principle. The prisoners and those at whose cost the 
prisoners are Kept, have distinct interests,—alike unfriendly to 
the good management and economy of the prisons. Distinct 
and conflicting interests—the interest of the former being 
to be kept in prison as comfortably as possible, the interest 
of the latter being to confine the former at as small a cost 
as possible, without any regard to the comforts of their 
situation. Now, in the case of the competition of the gaoler, or 
company of gaolers, “grateful for past favour, and anxiously 
and respectfully soliciting the continued patronage and support 
of their friends and the public,” it by no means follows, nor 
would it be necessary to follow, that the gaoler, or company of 
gaolers, who succeeded in confining their prisoners at the 
cheapest rate, should also succeed in affording the most suitable 
accommodation, which, of course, comprehends the best security 
against their own (i.e. the gaoler’s) tyranny, cruelty, and rapa- 
city. The reverse of this would be more likely to be the case, 
Here then, in the event of competition, the interest of the prin- 
cipal party concerned would be entirely neglected. The case of 
hospitals is similar, with the exception, perhaps, that the party has 
rather more choice what hospital he shall go to, than what prison. 

The system of hospital management in France, though rela~ 
tively superior, is by no means faultless. Dr. Johnston 
mentions two great objections to it.—In the first place, the 
immense number of persons — in the administration ; 
and secondly, the constant and often harassing necessity of 
applying to the minister of the interior concerning the most 
trifling details. Some persons in France complain of the admi- 
nistration being far too expensive, and notwithstanding the 
moderate rate of salaries in France, this complaint may appear 
to be not altogether without foundation, the division of employ- 





When the competition is for the suffrages of the parties really interested, 
competition is good (with the proviso in the text). 

When the competition is for the suffrages of parties not interested in 
the excellence of the work, the competition must operate for evil, if for any’ 
thing. 
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ment being so great. From a list given by Dr. Johnston it 
appears that the general administration, without taking into 
consideration the numerous personnel attached to the hospitals 
individually, of charities the whole funds and revenues of which 
amount to little more than 700,000 francs (£28,000) amounts to 
no less than nineteen persons, and costs a sum of 32,000 francs 
(£1,280.) But what will Dr. Johnston think when we tell 
him, which we can do upon very high authority, that the ex- 
penses of management of a charity in this country, the annual 
revenue of which is £1,200.,:amount to no less than £900.— 
three fourths of the whole income.—This is cheap government 
with a vengeance. 

On the subject of hospitals of Paris, we shall have occasion 
to differ from Dr. Johnston in a few slight particulars. We do 
this with the more confidence, inasmuch as our information is 
derived from a very authentic source. 

In order to obtain any degree at Paris, a student must have 
made a certain number of inscriptions, that is, he must have 
recorded his name a certain number of times in the public books 
of the School of Medicine, during the first fortnight of every 
quarter. Before presenting himself for inscription he must shew 
his register of birth, and if he be a minor, the consent of his 

arents or guardians. It is not absolutely necessary that he 
should have his diploma of Bachelor of Letters before being 
inscribed, but he must have it prior to beginning his examina- 
tions. Therefore a young man whose early education has been 
neglected, may have time to prepare to pass his classical ex- 
amination during the period while he is prosecuting his medical 
studies. To obtain a degree of doctor, four years’ study ina 
faculty is absolutely necessary. To obtain the title of officier 
de santé three years in a faculty are sufficient. 

The antted service of the hospitals is composed of head phy- 
sicians and surgeons, of ordinary physicians and surgeons, of in- 
ferior and assistant physicians and surgeons, of apothecaries, 
and of éléves of medicine, surgery, and pharmacy. The head 
physician is the adjoint. The suppléans are the old ones who 
are pensioned off. The second surgeons or chirurgiens de 
deuxiéme classe do the same duty as the adjoint or chirurgien en 
chef, when employed, which is at the option of the head sur- 

eon. The same is the case with regard to the physicians. In 
aris the hospital establishments have all chirurgiens en chef et 
en second. 

The physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries are elected to the 
hospitals at a concours.—The election must be confirmed by the 
Minister of the Interior. The regulations as to age, period of 
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practice and employment, &c. quoted by Dr. Johnston are not 
all in force. 

The following observations of Dr. Johnston are good. 


‘The period of visit in the French, and, it may be added, in all 
continental hospitals, is early in the morning: it generally commences 
at seven in winter and at six in summer. This is decidedly superior 
to the English system, according to which the visits are made in the 
middle of the day. Considering the exacerbation so frequently at- 
tendant on disease during the night, it ought to be accounted of the 
highest importance, to observe as early in the morning as possible, the 
effects produced upon the progress or symptoms of a malady by the 
manner in which the night had been passed. At atime when it is 
likely a change may take place in the state of the patient either for 
better or worse, instead of allowing that change, whatever it may be, 
to run on unobserved till late in the day, it ought to be immediately, 
attended to and acted on. It frequently happens, in consequence, 
that a practice which might have been adopted at what may be termed 
a critical period, is put off till it probably fails to produce the good 
effects that might have been looked for had it been administered in time. 
In France the visits of the medical officers are much more lengthened 
than in this country, as they last for nearly three hours at a time ; and, 
in addition, the officiers de santé (he means the internes) must make a 
visit to their respective wards, between the hours of four and eight 
o'clock in the evening.’ 


There is a particular class of students in the French hospitals 
called é/éves, who form part of the medical service of the 
hospitals. They are divided into medical, surgical, and phar- 
maceutical é/éves. The éléves of medicine and surgery are also 
divided into two classes.—One class are called é/eves externes— 
the other inéernes—the latter reside in the hospital—the former 
do not. They are both chosen by concours, which for the éléves 
externes takes place on the third Monday of November, and for 
the ééves internes on the first Monday of December of every 
year. The examiners are five in number, two surgeons 
and three physicians chosen from those of all the hospitals, 
whose names are put into a vase and drawn out at a meeting of 
the council. The examinations are public, and are thus con- 
ducted. A certain number of questions having been thrown 
promiscuously into a vase, the candidate draws one from them, 
and is allowed eight minutes to compose his verbal answer. 
It not unfrequently occurs that the candidate finding he has 
drawn a question of which he is totally ignorant, disappears, 
and, when the time allowed expires, is not forthcoming. 
Three or four hours are allowed for those questions to whic 
written answers are required: and during that time the 
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candidate is of course not allowed to have communication 
with any one. 

To become an éléve erterne, the candidate must be at least 
eighteen, and not more than twenty-four years of age; (the 
certificate of bachelier en lettres or en sciences is not required for 
this,) and have studied medicine and surgery for one year at least. 
To become é/éve interne, it is necessary to have been é/éve exrterne 
at least one year. Should the é/éve externe fail of obtaining the 
situation of éléve interne his third year, he must quit the 
hospital. 

These examinations are open to all—perfectly unshackled by 
the paltry restrictions of county, country, or creed. Our 
countryman, Mr. King, was elected the second of one hundred 
and thirty candidates at the concours of the Hospital Adminis- 
tration for house surgeons: (internes) in 1822. The same gen- 
tleman also obtained the first prize of a gold medal in 1825.* 
Such distinctions, bestowed as the rewards of merit upon a 
stranger, are alike honourable to the talents which won and to 
the severe impartiality which conferred them. 

The internes are the real assistant surgeons of the hospital. 
The head surgeon generally performs all great operations, and 
he is accompanied in his rounds by the iternes, who in the 
more simple surgical cases are permitted in his presence to 
handle the knife. In cases of emergency, however, they often 
operate out of his presence. 

The duty of the second surgeon or chirurgien de deuxidme 
classe is the same as that of the head surgeon or chirurgien en 
chef. We has many wards, or none, just as the head surgeon 
wishes or not to employ him. 

The é/éves internes of medicine and surgery, besides their 
lodging in the hospital, receive a sum of 500 francs yearly. 
If they are supplied with food and fuel, this sum is reduced to 
100. Their period of service is four years ; and they are allowed 
a leave of absence, varying in duration from one to two months; 
their duties, in the mean time, being performed by an é/éve 
externe or a colleague. One or more of the zvternes must always 
remain upon guard (éléves de garde) for the space of twenty- 
four hours-—during which period they can under no pretext quit 
the hospital. Those who are thus on guard, must constantly 
keep their eyes upon every thing that goes on in the hospital 
(attending very particularly to the changes that may unex- 





* Mr. King likewise obtained three second prizes at the concours of the 
School of Medicine—one in 1821 on roves | and Physiology ; one in 
1822 on Pathology—and one in 1823 un Medical Jurisprudence. 
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pectedly occur in the state of the inmates, and informing them 
when they are important) and be ready to receive any new 
inmates, or cases of injury. 


‘ The éléves receive regular instruction in anatomy and surgery in 
their respective hospitals, and have each a certain number of patients 
under their immediate charge ; every circumstance of whose cases they 
must particularly attend to. The cases they draw out are collected 
every three months, and from them is constructed the great tabular 
view of the medical constitution of the year, which is full of so much 
interest to the physician, the philosopher, and the statistical inquirer. 
This table states the rate of mortality, and the causes of its increase 
or diminution ; the nature of the prevalent diseases, their type, the 
causes of their exasperation or of their mildness ; the character of 
the remedies employed, the good or bad success attending their ad- 
ministration ; finally, the cures performed, and the extent to which 
they may be modified, shortened, or lengthened, by seasons, pro- 
fessions, country, and other causes. Such tables are of the highest 
interest and utility, and, being printed and distributed among the 
students and the public, they give an impulse to the progress of 
medicine and surgery, by the light they throw upon the nature and 
success of the practice adopted in the treatment of disease in the 
hospitals. A similar account of the various surgical operations per- 
formed, and the success attending them, is made up in a like manner, 
and forwarded—not to ‘ the School of Medicine,”’ but to the Hospital 
Administration.’ —pp. 130—131. 

The following observations are good :— 


* The system of é/éves adopted in the French hospitals is an excellent 
one, and well adapted to give « complete practical education. Its ad- 
vantages are, indeed, so self-evident, that it is almost unnecessary to 
detail them. In the capital, more particularly, with so many hospitals, 
in which every variety of disease may he studied, and every difference 
of treatment observed, it is hardly possible to conceive a form of edu- 
cation that can surpass it in practical utility. Three or four years’ 
close attendance, not only upon one, but upon several hospitals of all 
kinds, opens the mind and matures the judgment as to the superior 
advantages of one mode of treatment over another ; the opinions thus 
formed are not the result of theory and speculation, but of actual 
practice and observation. 

‘This mode of education, too, is accessible to every one ; for the 
expense at which it may be obtained is very trifling. The é/éve is 
supplied with lodging, and in many cases with food and fuel, besides 
receiving a small sum of money; and this advantage, in a country 
where the courses of lectures are delivered in the Faculties gratis, puts 
it in the power of the very humblest to aspire to situations which are 
given to talents and industry in preference to interest.—p. 153—4. 

‘ In the course of study for degrees, whether of doctor in medicine, 
or doctor in surgery, the same extent of clinical education is necessary ; 
medical and surgical clinics in both cases are equally attended to, and 
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equally obligatory. This also happens in many other continental uni- 
versities, and especially in those of Italy, and the reason of it is a good 
one: it proceeds upon the principle, that no physician can be a good 
one, unless he knows all that a surgeon ought to know; and in like 
manner, that to be a good surgeon it is necessary to have all the edu- 
cation and know all the duties of a physician.’—p. 146. 


Enough has been said to afford the reader some idea (we 
hope a clear one) of the manner in which the medical service 
of the French hospital is conducted. We shall merely notice a 
few errors into which the author has fallen. 

He says ‘ The students who attend the clinics are admitted 
on presenting a ticket, signed by the dean of the faculty of 
medicine, and the hospital-governor.’ [p. 142.] The hospitals 
are all free; no tickets are necessary, except at the Hotel-Dieu, 
where the practice of requiring introductions will be probably 
soon discontinued. 

‘ The whole conversation during the visit, is in Latin.’ [p. 145] 
Laennec, the author of an excellent work on diseases of the 
lungs, or rather on a new plan of detecting them by the Stetho- 
scope, was the only one who used to speak in Latin—he has 
been dead several years. 

‘ In Paris, dissections are not allowed to be carried on all the 
year. From October to April is the period fixed, beyond which, 
on account of the heat, the dissecting-rooms are shut.’ [p, 149] 
Some dissection may be had all the year round. 

‘ Besides the éléves of medicine and surgery, there are also 
éléves of pharmacy, who are placed under the head-apothecary. 
They are all internes. [p. 133] They are externes and internes 
too. 

‘ The éléves of the Charité and the Hotel-Dieu finish their 
tinge education in the Maternité and Vénériens.’ [p. 120] 

here is no finishing in any particular hospital. 

‘To become é/éve interne, it is necessary to have been at least 
one year an é/éve externe. The one is a step to the other, and 
very much depends upon the candidate’s behaviour.’ [p. 128] 
Scarcely at all upon their behaviour, but upon their concours. 

One word more on the subject of the medical profession, 
The eager desire—the mad craving—the auri sacra fames 
(for that alone expresses it fully) the ravening after wealth 
has been truly said to be the plague-spot on the character 
of the pee of England. And, to continue the metaphor, the 
internal poison, whereof this plague-spot is the external index, 
has circulated and is circulating throughout all the ramifica- 
tions—through all the veins a arteries of the huge frame of 
society. There is not a profession—thére is not a trade in this 
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country—however exalted or however humble—through all the 
gradations—through all the workings of which its baleful influ- 
ence may not be traced. Under such circumstances, it is not 
to be expected that the medical profession should have escaped 
the infection. And that infection having once crept in, all the 
healing powers even of the art of healing itself, are vain here— 
are unable to stop or even to retard this moral disease’s gigantic 
and appalling progress.—They may say, with the fabled deity 
of their tribe—with their own magnus Apollo— 


‘Inventum medicina meum est ; opiferque per orbem 


Dicor: et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis.’ 
* x Ad * ¥* * 


Nec prosunt domino que prosunt omnibus, artes.’ —Ovip, Mer. Lib. 1. 


What are we to think of the morality of a country, where he 
who supports a gaudy equipage upon borrowed money, which he 
knows that he has no prospect of ever being able to repay, is 
considered far more respectable than he who makes his visits on 
foot, because he knows that his finances will not permit him to 
ride. In France, the medical men, even those of the very first 
eminence in the profession, who do not make their professional 
visits on foot (which very many respectable ones do), generally 
use a cabriolet, where, of course, they require only one horse and 
one servant, instead of two horses and two servants. And if 
rapidity of motion be one great thing required, the advantage 
of the cabriolet appears to us considerable. Moreover, if the 
doctor should happen to be one of those who, like 


* the little busy bee, 
Improve each shining hour,” 





he may pursue his studies quite as well in his cabriolet, with a 
steady servant to drive, as in a close carriage—a plan which we 
would humbly recommend in preference to his taking the reins 
into his own hands. 

The fact is, that in France men are not regarded and valued 
so much in proportion to their wealth, or the show which they 
make of wealth, as in proportion to their wisdom and knowledge, 
or at least to the reputation they have acquired of possessing those 

ualities. Now, in England, the case 1s different, and wisdom 
and knowledge here, if unaccompanied by wealth, are over- 
looked or treated with contempt or insolence. Consequently in 
the latter country, the professional man, however really respect- 
able by his talents and acquirements, knows that he has no 
chance of being respected unless he can make a show of wealth 
similar to that of the lord whose ancestor has been enriched and 
ennobled for being buffoon and pimp to some Henry, James, or 
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Charles, invested with the ensigns of royalty, or of the black-leg 
or stockjobber, who has amassed wealth by cheating and 
gambling. 

The general provision for the relief of the poor, which forms the 
subject of the three concluding chapters of Dr. Johnston’s 
book, involving the question of the English Poor-laws, is a vast 
and arduous subject; and one, the consideration of which 
must be deferred to some other opportunity. 





Arr. XI11.—Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, Chevalier to the 
Military Order of Merit, and of the Russian Order of St. Anne, now 
first compiled from his Original Journals and Correspondence ; in- 
cluding an account of his services under Prince Potemkin: prepared 
for publication by himself. Edinburgh. 1830. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


E are indebted to the author of this piece of biography for 
a complete and the only authentic account of a man who, 
in his day, at least, made no small noise in the world, The in- 
terest of the work is, however, simply the interest one takes in 
the truth ; for neither the achievements, the character, nor the 
correspondence aud writings of Paul Jones, are matters to leave 
an agreeable impression on the mind. The fact is, that the 
truth, as it is here faithfully and impartially laid down by a person 
who would naturally be tempted to view his subject with favour, 
has stripped a hero of lofty pretensions of much unfounded 
fame. ‘The delusions of romance and the fables of rumour which 
xo to form so considerable a part of the vulgar notions respecting 
Paul Jones, have succeeded in making up a personage of so much 
greater interest than the real man, that we fear we shall perform 
no welcome task in spreading the results to which the investi- 
gation of the documents now published must necessarily con- 
duct every reader of discernment. 

The common idea of Paul Jones is, that he was an indomit- 
able Buccaneer, that his name was the terror of his enemies, 
and the pride of his friends, that he swept the seas in his pirati- 
cal vessels, and had no sooner performed a glorious exploit in 
one corner of the world than before the lapse of even a creditable 
Space of time his bravery was achieving new conquests in 
another. A pirate is of course ‘cruel and particularly black ; 
mysterious and sombre on ordinary occasions, but on the day of 
battle brilliant with a fierce delight, and then alone apparently 
enjoying the boon of existence. To these general traits of the 
corsair, in the case of Paul Jones other and peculiar ones are 
added by common fame. He was the darling of the women; 
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courts were at his feet, and monarchs wooed him to their ser- 
vice; and to crown the whole, he was a hero not for, but 
against his country. The facts we glean from this narrative 
will show how common fame vindicates her claim to the pro- 
verb, and how far she may have accidentally hit upon the truth. 
Paul Jones was a person of undoubted bravery, but his exploits 
were few, and except one, the capture of the Serapis, insignifi- 
cant. The character of a privateer he disdained : his sole thirst 
was after the distinctions of legitimate rank : when offered a 
letter of marque by the king of France, he treated the proposal 
asan insult. His great repute was in truth made much more by 
his intrigues than by his achievements, which, as we have said, 
with one exception, were of no great account: the courts he 
served were besieged by him, and though he received distinc- 
tions both from the king of France and the empress of Russia, 
he used no small art, solicitation, and bargaining, to procure 
them. The women occupied themselves with him for a brief 
space of time as they do with all lions; and when he timely 
went to court after his action with the British frigate, he was 
the vogue at Versailles for a moment: some /iaisons and corre- 
spondence seem to have grown out of this visit, but they appear 
to have died off with as little satisfaction as an homme de bonnes 
fortunes could well expect. That a man should raise himself by 
fighting against his compatriots has never been thoughtanenviable 
ground of distinction. In Paul Jones’s case, there was not much 
to relieve him from the odium which usually attends the rene- 
gade. The cause, it is true, was ajust and honourable one ; but 
it mattered little to Paul Jones, or rather John Paul, what might 
be the nature of the cause, (and we say this with a full recol- 
lection of all his fine speeches respecting the dignity of human 
nature) provided it contributed to satisfy his ambitious thirst of 
distinction, It is true, that this same ardour is the foundation 
of nearly all the great deeds that have astonished mankind, but 
when it produces little else than a restless and boastful intrigue, 
which wears out both himself and every body else with eternal 
projects, which were doomed either to be unsuccessful or never 
to take place, it ceases to be respectable. 

John Paul was born in 1747, at Arbigland in Kirkudbright : 
his father was a gentleman’s gardener, and though he speaks in 
his letters of the competency he inherited, he received nothing 
from his family but his name, which he afterwards rejected for 
another. As a boy, he was employed in the merchant service, 
and traded chiefly between Whitehaven and the West Indies. 
When the American Revolution broke out, he was still a very 
young man, though he had commanded several merchant ves- 
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sels, and as it would appear, accumulated considerable property 
in Tobago. This property proved, however, for a considerable 
time, unavailable; and previously to his joining the American 
forces, he had been living for twenty months in that country 
on fifty pounds. He writes of the important obligations he had 
received from individuals, strangers to him, in the absence 
of other assistance, and assigns these services as the rea- 
sons which bind him to follow the cause of his benefactors; 
of course he dwells upon other topics of his apology for aiding 
the patriots, such as his being by habit half an American, the 
justice of the cause, the rights of man, and the right of an in- 
dividual to take which side he pleases in a contest: The true 
motive of his taking service with the Americans was simply the 
chance he had of gaining distinction, and his impatience of the 
indolent and inefficient life he was at the moment leading. 
He afterwards puts his abandonment of ease and tranquillit 
for the dangers and labours of war in the light of a great sacri- 
fice made in behalf of the cause of freedom. But when he 
enlisted under the banners of the autocrat of Russia, he was as 
enthusiastic in the liberties of Bellona, as he calls Catherine, 
as he had previously been in those of the goddess of liberty. 

In 1775, when the Congress first proposed to organize a 
navy, and had great difficulty in finding officers capable of 
commanding the few vessels they could arm, Paul Jones was ap- 
pointed first lieutenant of the Alfred ; the operations in which 
the American squadron were employed were not successful, and 
some of the commanders were tried by court-martial. Jones, 
however, did his duty; and was soon after put in command of 
the Providence. In this situation he shewed himself a bold and 
active seaman, and though he complains, as was his invariable 
usage, of every body connected with him, and had already begun 
to stickle for his rank, and pester authorities with projects, there 
is no doubt but that he succeeded in giving Congress a high, 
and we believe, a just idea of his utility. The American navy 
was in its infancy, and so feeble that brilliant exploits were not 
to be expected from it; that it maintained itself is a high 
praise, although Jones would make us believe that had it been 
under his management, it would have achieved great things. 
Congress appears to have been partly of his opinion, for he says 
they ordered three ships to be purchased, and gave him the 
choice of any one of them “ until they could provide him with 
a better command.” Before these ships were bought, they 
conferred upon him a higher distinction : he was sent to Europe 
with orders to the American Commissioners at Paris to invest 
him with the command of a fine ship, ‘as a reward of my zeal 
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and the signal services I had performed in vessels of little force.’ 
This is his own language, on | is moderate, compared with the 
eulogies that flow from his pen when his own merits are the subject. 
Whether men distrusted or neglected him, or that he fancied he 
was never sufficiently appreciated, it would appear that the 
chief employment of his industrious pen was, to compose his 
own boastful praises. The letter of Congress to its Commis- 
sioners is honourable to Jones, and relieves him wholly from the 
charge of his being in Europea mere adventurer on the ocean. The 
Indien, avery fine frigate, then building in Holland, was fixed upon 
as theship to be put under Jones’s command : and he was, naturally 
enough, greatly disappointed when the Commissioners changed 
their intention, and presented it to the King of France. Captain 
Jones had come to Europe in the command of the Ranger: after the 
new disposition of the frigate, the commissioners thought proper 
to employ him in his own vessel in this quarter of the world. 
They, in fact, sent him ona cruise to do what mischief he could, 
and to go where he pleased. On the 10th April 1778, he sailed 
from Brest on that expedition which for some time made him a 
bugbear on the British coasts, and gave a character of treachery 
oa even atrocity to his general reputation. He made for the spot 
where he s wey te youth, and learned his craft, to destroy it; he 
then visited the coast on which he had been born, and where his 
pomets dwelt, to carry terror and dismay among the peaceful in- 
abitants, unsuspicious of the approach of an enemy ; in short, 
he availed himself of all that early experience, which usually 
renders persons and things sacred, for the purpose of violating 
them. The world was all before him, where to choose for 
lunder and destruction, but he preferred to burn the shipping in 
hitehaven, because he had been apprenticed there, and was 
acquainted with the localities ; for similar reasons he sailed, 
burning and destroying off the coast of Galloway, and landed at 
St. Mary’s Isle, to pillage Lord Selkirk of his plate. On his 
return from this expedition, Jones wrote his well-known letter 
to Lady Selkirk, and, as Dr. Franklin said of it, that it was 
“a gallant letter, which must give her ladyship a high and just 
opinion of Captain Jones’s generosity and nobleness of mind, it 
no doubt deserved praise.” To us, however, it appears con- 
ceived in a wretched taste, and utterly unworthy of a person of 
true bravery. In ape to Lady Selkirk that his object in 
besetting her house in order to kidnap her husband that he 
might be made instrumental to a general discharge of prisoners, 
and that her plate was taken merely to satisfy his sailors, who 
would have something, and, had he not limited them to the plate, 
would have taken more; he was certainly not called upon to 
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trumpet forth his own achievements, the more especially, as he 
was addressing a lady who could not probably take any interest 
in him, excepting that of regarding Pim as little better than 
one of a troop of bandit. Ne evertheless, he thus addresses her 
Ladyship in, what the good doctor calls, this gallant letter ; 


‘Had the Earl been on board the Ranger the following evening 
[i.e. had I kidnapped him], he would have seen the awful pomp an 
dreadful carnage of a sea-engagement [very agreeable, no doubt], both 
affording ample subject for the pencil, as well as melancholy reflection 
for the contemplative mind. [He perhaps hints, that if her ladyship 
had been there with her sketch-book and pocket-handkerchief, it would 
have been as well.] Humanity starts back from such scenes of 
horror, and cannot sufficiently execrate the vile promoters of this 
detestable war. 

For they, ’twas they unsheathed the ruthless blade, 
And Heaven shall ask the havoc it has made, 

‘The British ship of war, Drake, mounting twenty guns, with more 
than her full complement of officers and men, was our opponent. The 
ships met, and the advantage was disputed with great fortitude on each 
side for av hour and forty minutes, when the gallant commander of the 
Drake fell, and victory declared in favour of the Ranger. The amiable 
lieutenant lay mortally wounded, besides nearly forty of the inferior 
officers and crew killed and wounded.—A melancholy demonstration 
of the uncertainty of human prospects, and of the sad reverse of fortune 
which an hour can produce. _ I buried them in a spacious grave, with 
the honours due to the memory of the brave.’ 


He goes on, after this touch of the heroic, which reminds the 
reader of a sentimental butcher, and is just as hypocritical as 
his whining over a newly-killed calf would be, to speak of his 
favourite topic—himself. 


‘ Though I have drawn my sword in the present generous struggle for 
the rights of man, yet I am not in arms as an American, nor am I in 
pursuit of riches. My fortune is liberal enough, having no wife nor 
family, and having lived long enough to know that riches cannot insure 
happiness. I profess myself a citizen of the world, totally unfettered 
by the little, mean distinctions of climate or of country which diminish 
the benevolence of the heart, and set bounds to philanthropy. Before 
this war began, I had withdrawn from the sea-service, in favour of 
**calm contemplation and poetic ease.” 1 have sacrificed not only my 
favourite scheme of life, but the softer affections of the heart, and my 
prospects of domestic happiness; and I am ready to sacrifice my life 
also, with cheerfulness, if that forfeiture could restore peace and good will 
to mankind.’ 


It is a mistake to consider all boasters as cowards, brave 
men are sometimes great dealers in fanfaronade: which in such 
cases certainly loses a portion of its disgusting qualities, It is 
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creditable to Jones that he promised to purchase and restore 
this plate, and at the expense of great trouble and of course of 
money, performed his promise. 

Next year, after a world of tracasserie, Jones succeeded in 
getting a ship from the French government, and had joined 
under his command, an American frigate besides some smaller 
vessels. At the head of this little squadron Jones put to sea 
and did a good deal of mischief to the coasting trade, and in 
the course of his cruize fought and captured the English frigate 
Serapis, Captain Pearson, after an engagement which forms 
the principal feature of his life. Previous to the late war this 
combat was the most desperate that has been recorded, in the 
chronicles of naval warfare. It occurred off Flamborough Head 
and endured three hours and a half in sight of multitudes who 
crowded to the edge of the cliffs to view the battle. Jones 
appears to have managed his ship with judgment, and un- 
doubtedly fought with a reckless bravery, that no danger could 
daunt. The guns were muzzle to muzzle and the carnage was 
truly horrible. At the close of the contest when the comba- 
tants were precisely in the condition of two mastifis who have 
fought till they cannot move a limb, and yet neither will leave 
his hold, the American vessel, the Alliance, came up to the suc- 
cour of Jones’s ship, the Bon Homme Richard. To the aid 
given by this frigate the English captain assigns his defeat ; 
whereas captain Jones accuses the commander of it who was 
assuredly mad and utterly unmanageable, of firing into his ship 
purposely and doing him much more injury than he did to the 
enemy. This man, Landais a Frenchman, was afterwards dis- 
missed the American service. Captain Jones though he became 
master of the Serapis lost his own Bon Homme Richard. She 
sunk shortly after the action, and he tells us, and we believe 
him, that he saw her go down with a grief of heart, he cannot 
describe. The deck of the Bon Homme Richard was the 
last on which he distinguished himself. On Jones’s return to 
France he took occasion to go to court for the purpose of pro- 
curing the prize money to which his crews were entitled. Here 
he was received with an enthusiasm that would have intoxicated 
a stronger-minded man. The courtiers féted him, the ladies 
made love to him, and the king presented him with a golden 
sword. Jones himself became a perfect courtier and forgot his 
poor crew. He returned to his ship armed with his sword of 
gold and laden with honorary letters, but without a farthing of 
prize-money. The crew in consequence mutinied and sailed off 
to America, with the mad Frenchman Landais as their captain, 
Jones was obliged to follow in the Ariel, He returned to Europe 
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after having exchanged his honorary epistles addressed to Ame- 
rica, for American letters on Europe. His ostensible object was 
the recovery of the prize-money. Mr. Jefferson had, however, 
recommended him to the Russian Ambassador, and the prize- 
money was once more abandoned for the pursuit of glory under 
Russian colours. 

Jones’s sanguine expectations of brilliant fortunes in Russia 
were miserably disappointed. After being flatteringly received 
by the empress, and raised to the rank of rear Admiral he was 
sent under Potemkin to oppose the Turks. It is well under- 
stood that in Russia it is not always that the honour of success 
is conferred upon the right person, and Jones may be correct 
in laying claim to victories said to be gained by others. Some 
successes he certainly had which were rewarded with disgrace. 
He was given to understand that he might leave Russia for a 
time. He returned to Paris and to the last entertained the most 
sanguine expectation of being recalled by the empress, to 
active service. At Petersburg where every thing is or was 
managed by intrigue, Jones was made the subject of one pecu- 
liarly base. A party in the court under the paltry idea of grati- 
fying the English government left no effort untried to ruin him 
with the empress ; and they succeeded. 

Paul Jones died in Paris on the 18th of June 1792. Dropsy 
appears to have been the disease which immediately produced 
death, but it was doubtless only the result of debility and other 
disease, superinduced by chagrin and disappointment. He was 
in easy circumstances, had several attached friends about him 


at the time, but left all he possessed to his relatives in Scot- 
land. 





Arr. XIV.—1. The Works of William Ellery Channing, D. D. 
London. Rainford. 1829. 
2. An Essay on the Character and Writings of Fenelon. By W. E. 
Channing, D.D. London. 1829. Hunter; Teulon and Fox. 
3. Remarks on the disposition which now prevails to form Associa- 
tions, and to accomplish all objects by Organized Masses. By 
William Ellery Channing, D.D. London. 1830. Rainford. 


PPHERE is one topic, among the multitude of “ things unat- 
tempted yet in prose or rhyme,” which is well worthy of the 
worthiest pen ; and by the discussion of which, in a free and 
philosophic spirit, an important benefit would be conferred upon 
the community ; especially on two very important classes, unen- 
lightened religionists and enlightened sceptics ; we mean the in- 
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tellectual tendencies and influences of Christianity. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, has yet been done towards unfolding those 
“high capacious powers,” which the Scriptures possess for 
stimulating and exalting the human mind ; towards depicting 
their actual operation in past ages; or towards shewing, and 
thereby directing and accelerating, the effects they should pro- 
duce on society under all the new circumstances of its present 
condition, and in the unparalleled progressiveness of its present 
course. But this is no theme for professional Theologians. 
Generally speaking, they are the last people in the world 
to intrust such a work to: many of them hold philosophy 
in ignorant and superstitious abhorrence, as something very 
heathenish in ancient times, and in modern very revolutionary. 
The finer minds amongst them are cramped by having been 
trained in the trammels of a party. he enthusiastic are 
imbued with the feelings of the Missionary Student who 
demurred to learning the Latin grammar because there was 
nothing spiritual in it. Original and comprehensive views would 
only encumber those who preach to please the many, who are 
their hearers, or those who preath to please the few, who are 
their patrons. And it cannot be expected that articles should 
be manufactured which are not in demand ; or that the requisite 
skill for their production should be acquired. So the whole tribe 
goes on saying catechisms, subscribing creeds, repeating homi- 
lies, quoting texts, and pacing the mill-round of some dozen 
doctrines and duties which the wisdom of their ancestors con- 
structed into a never-to-be-improved system. Nothing can be 
imagined more fatal to mental development than the common 
routine of clerical education and clerical duty. The evil 
is not in establishments only. It cleaves just as closely to 
sectarian bodies. The religious world has committed the 
grand mistake of alienating itself from the philosophical 
world. It has been misled by priests into believing that 
between Faith and Reason there is a natural and everlasting 
hostility. The methodist parson and the mitred bishop have 
both an interest at stake in keeping the minds of the people as 
inert as possible. It suits their convenience and it secures their 
influence. And if thought cannot be prevented altogether; if 
it must and will sometimes flash out; the next best thing, in 
their estimation, is to conduct it safely away from their temples, 
and let it sport through the air, or dart down to earth’s centre, if 
it will, so that it do but leave church and chapel untouched, the 
lank hair unsinged and the plate unmelted. Thus far they have, 
unhappily, been but too successful, and the nefarious triumph has 
recoiled upon their own heads. They should, in the spirit and 
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power of their religion, have had “the start of the majestic 
world ;” but their first endeavour was, by stupefaction and terror, 
to produce an universal mental paralysis ; and failing in that, they 
did effect the excision of the religious organ fic-a the brain, leaving 
only that empty veneration which they could mould at pleasure ; 
and thus by the suppression of thought and speculation in others 
they lost theirown motives to mental exercise, even in their own 
professional sphere; and worst of all, the blind leaders and the 
blind led both became wholly unconscious of the intellectual 
glory, beauty, and power of Christianity itself. Revelation is 
thus “ shorn of its beams,” and only “ disastrous twilight sheds” 
on the nations which it was kindled up to illumine, and who will 
even yet rejoice in its light when the mists sent up by these 
stagnant marshes shall have been dispelled. 

It may be said that Christianity has a higher object than 
mere intellectual improvement, and that this has absorbed 
the attention of religionists. More shame forthem! There can 
be no reason why the salvation of the soul should exclude the 
cultivation of the mind. It has never yet been found to 
exclude matters of much less importance. Besides, to en- 
lighten, exercise, and elevate the human intellect is an integral 
portion of the good, which religion was intended to realize; and 
it is as plain that much of it is framed for this especial purpose 
as it is that light was made for the eye and air for the lungs. 
To neglect this object of revelation, is to remain witha degraded 
notion of its nature, a false estimate of its character, and a 
partial reception of its benefits. It was well said by Lessing 
that revelation is to the human race, what education is to the 
individual. And it is education of the noblest kind. The 
bible is pre-eminent for the powerful and varied stimuli of 
intellect which it contains. If men would but come to it with 
their eyes open ; if they would but get out of the word-catching, 
text-torturing, syllable-squeezing system of interpretation with 
which their souls have been saddled by priestly tradition, 
priestly narrow-mindedness, priestly ignorance, and priestly 
interest ; if instead of this, they would but.fairly look at the 
facts and the spirit of the volume, they would see that the 
whole was constructed to give a mighty impulse to the human 
mind, and raise it from its fallen state by the energy communi- 
cated to its own faculties. It would be easy, were this the 
proper place, to prove this position by a profusion of evidence : 
to display the Mosaic system of national education, and the 
original Christian plan of instruction in voluntary societies ; 
to show that prophets and apostles, when they did more 
than bear testimony to facts, always reasoned the matter, and 
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invited others to reason it too: to illustrate the importance 
ascribed to personal conviction; to evince that the most 
extraordinary occurrences not only were recorded, but actually 
took place, in order that the minds of men might be exercised 
upon them, and deduce truth from them, in the same way that 
those minds are exercised upon, and deduce truth from, natural 
objects and events: and to make manifest the fact that the 
morality of Christianity consists neither of arbitrary enactment, 
nor of particular precept, but simply and solely of the great 
principle of utility, applied to the circumstances which then 
existed, and left for us to apply to the circumstances which 
now exist. And all this would but conduct us to the very 
threshold of the subject, which there is no hope of having 
worthily treated till theologians have more philosophy, or phi- 
losophers have more theology, and the world is better prepared 
to admit, rejoice in, and profit by their natural cal lasting 
union. 

The appearance of such a man as Dr. Channing among 
divines is one of the best symptoms that such a time is coming. 
Men of much sturdier talent, and of much more multifarious 
acquirement there have undoubtedly been; and men who have 
been deservedly held in reputation, not only by the particular 
religious community to which they belonged, but throughout 
Christendom. With scarcely an exception, however, they 
committed the great professional blunder, which he has so 
happily escaped. They approached revelation as something 
which was to supersede, or to limit, or to control, the rational 


faculties ; not as something which only acts by them, something 


which requires, stimulates, and expands them. This is his 
poe merit, his distinguishing characteristic; and by it he 
as deserved well of his country and of mankind. 

He has deserved well, we say, of his country ; for with all her 
political freedom, America is yet very far from the full possession 
and the high pre-eminence of mental freedom. The revolution did 
not emancipate intellect. In her courts the decisions of English 
judges are yet cited as authoritative interpretations of law. 
The members of Congress, who would spurn the idea of petition- 
ing for liberty of speech, yet bow before commercial prejudices 
to which the political economists of Britain have dealt a death- 
blow. Their creeds were transplanted from the mother country ; 
they have the same standards of orthodoxy, the same demarca- 
tions of sects; nor can America boast even of a single indigenous 
heresy. Their literature consists chiefly of abridgements and 
imitations. Their best writers are for the most part copyists ; 
and not creators. They have many minds of great respectabi- 
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lity and industry in their“ republic of letters,” but are unfortunately 
almost as devoid of the “ aristocracy of talent,” and the “ despo- 
tism of genius,” as they happily are of other aristocracies and 
other despotisms. We certainly mean tocast no imputation on 
them by the statement of these facts. They might be ac- 
counted for without much difficulty; and causes are at work 
which must generate a better state of things, with tolerable 
rapidity. Amongst the influences by which so desirable a 
change will be accelerated, no mean place may be occupied by 
the prompt and liberal appreciation in this country of whatever 
originality, boldness, freedom and elevation of thought may 
beam upon us from beyond the Atlantic. In every point of view, 
for their sakes; for ourown sakes ; on the broad principles of com- 
mon justice, and common utility ; for the conservationof amutual 
= understanding between the two countries; and for the 
enefit of the human mind all the world over, it is incumbent 
upon us gladly to recognize, and heartily to welcome the rising 
of every “ bright, particular star” in their literary horizon, 
and distinguish it at once from the twilight meteors that 
to-morrow will be forgotten. America has a right to be proud 
of Channing; and shame would it be for the criticism of 
England were he to be dismissed with affected contempt, 
“damned with faint praise,” or only spoken of with that 
unmeaning generality of expression which would show that 
sufficient trouble had not been taken to understand him 
correctly, or sufficient candour not exercised to estimate him 
justly. 
. He is well worth the trouble; and not the less so because he 
is a preacher. A man of genius in the pulpit should excite 
some curiosity, and be made the subject of some investigation, 
were it only for the rarity of the thing. But there is a much 
better reason. The power of the pulpit is immense. Much of 
that power may lie dormant; much of it may be egregiously 
misdirected ; but the mode and objects of its exercise must bea 
topic of deep interest to every friend of mankind, The preach- 
er is in possession, without an effort, merely in virtue of 
his office and of the place in which he stands, of that respect- 
ful attention which any where else, it costs long effort to obtain, 
even with the advantages of talent, information, and character, 
The seriousness and sacredness which associate themselves with 
the worship which he conducts, and the scriptures which 
he reads, extend their influence to what is avowedly only the 
effusion of his own mind, and predispose his hearers to give it 
ready admission and extensive influence. He has the advant- 
age, the incalculable advantage, of incessant repetition. He 
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can give “line upon line, and precept upon precept, here 
a little, and there a little,” till the ductile understanding is 
bent, and the soft one moulded, and the malleable one ham- 
mered, into the exact form which he wished. And these 
facilities are possessed by thousands, and exercised from week 
to week incessantly; and that upon the most important 
portion of the community, the most numerous, the most orderly 
and industrious, the most reflecting and moral classes. 
Hearing sermons is to millions what reading books is to 
thousands. It is their chief source of information on topics not 
connected with the occupation by which they earn their daily 
bread. It is the most frequent and powerful impulse to 
thought, which their minds are in the way for receiving. 
Their mental characters are more fashioned by it than by 
any thing else; and so are those of their children. The work 
of education is to a large extent in the hands of the preachers 
also. And where it is not, still those to whom it is confided are 
subjected in a great degree to their influence. Moreover, with 
all sects, the young are, on religious grounds, the object of 
special attention. The greatest exertionis made, and with 
large success, not only to instil into their minds the belief of 
such doctrines as are deemed important, but permanently to 
influence their modes of thought and feeling. This machinery 
is worth looking after. It is capable of rendering incalculable 
service to mankind. The weight has hitherto been hung on the 
wrong side of the wheel; but it cannot hang there for ever. It 
must shift its place, and promote the operations it has too long 
retarded. The Tories in politics are types of the anti-reasoners 
in theology. There must be more intelligence and liberality in 
the one ministry, as well as in the other, to preserve the respect 
of a community whose intelligence and liberality are rapidly 
advancing. It will never do for priests to go on anathematizing 
while governments go on emancipating. Clerical education 
must improve. Its improvement has, indeed, already begun. 
The new professorship of Political Economy at Oxford, is 
a good symptom. The Dissenters were thinking of what could 
be done for theis preachers, even before the London University 
was projected. But the work must needs be a slow one yet. A 
few good examples will help it on mightily; especially if the 
wall will but receive them well. We say therefore to Dr. 
Channing, as the Macedonian did to the apostle, ‘‘ come over 
and help us.” Come over, if not bodily, in the shape of such 
sermons, tracts, and dissertations as we have now before us, and 
shame or animate the preachers of the old country into new life. 
“Create a soul beneath the ribs of death.” Shew them how 
VOL, xi1—= Westminster Review. 21 
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the pulpit, which has so long been the palace of dulness, may 
become the throne of intelligence. Let the Christian spirit 
surpass the achievements of ancient idolatry. Let it take that 
useless log of wood, and make it a God; a God to enlighten and 
command. Guide the power of preaching into its right 
direction, so that while its spiritual purposes are not the less 
accomplished, nay, the more perfectly, it may wake the 
slumbering intellects of millions, excite them to vigorous 
exercise, and make the messengers of revelation the heralds of 
the true age of reason. 

We consider Dr. Channing as an incarnation of the intellec- 
tual spirit of Christianity. He is the tenth Avatar of the prin- 
ciple of reformation ; and come to complete the work. The 
shaking off the yoke of the Papacy; the abrogation of cere- 
monial and doctrinal corruptions ; the republication, as in fact 
it was, of the Bible ; the suppression of legal persecution ; these 
were only preparatives to the noblest emancipation of all, the 
deliverance of the human mind into the “glorious liberty” of 
unshackled, active, and expatiating thought. That is the point 
towards which they tend; for the sake of which they are valu- 
able; and whose accomplishment is their completion. Now 
the multitude of Sermonizers, so far from labouring for the pro- 
motion of this object have not even eyes to see its beauty, or 
ears to hearits voice of inspiration. They want the very percep- 
tion of its excellence. Not so our author. It would give us 
great pleasure to find that he is less in advance of the profes- 
sion than we imagine in such a description as the following : 

‘I see everywhere in Christianity, this great design of liberating and 
raising the human mind, on which I have enlarged. I see in Christ- 
ianity nothing narrowing or depressing, nothing of the littleness of 
the systems which human fear, and craft, and ambition, have engen- 
dered. I meet there no minute legislation, no descending to precise 
details, no arbitrary injunctions, no yoke of ceremonies, no outward 
religion. Every thing breathes freedom, liberality, enlargement. I 
meet there, not a formal, rigid creed, binding on the intellect, through 
all ages, the mechanical, passive repetition of the same words, and the 
same ideas ; but I meet a few grand, all-comprehending truths, which 
are given to the soul, to be developed and applied by itself; given to 
it, as seed to the sower, to be cherished and expanded by its own 
thought, love, and obedience into more and more glorious fruits of 
wisdom and virtue. I see it everywhere inculcating an enlarged spirit 
of piety and philanthropy, leaving each of us to manifest this spirit 
according to the monitions of his individual conscience. I hear it 
everywhere calling the soul to freedom and power, by calling it to 
guard against the senses, the passions, the appetites, through 
which it is chained, enfeebled, destroyed. I see it everywhere aiming 
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to give the mind power over the outward world, to make it superior to 
events, to suffering, to material nature, to persecution, todeath. I see 
it everywhere aiming to give the mind power over itself, to invest it 
with inward sovereignty, to call forth within usa mighty energy for 
our own elevation. I meet in Christianity only discoveries of a vast, 
bold, illimitable character ; fitted and designed to give energy and ex- 
pansion to the soul. By its doctrine of a universal Father, it sweeps 
away all the barriers of sect, party, rank and nation, in which men 
have laboured to shut up their love; makes us members of an un- 
bounded family; and establishes sympathies between man and the 
whole intelligent creation. In the character of Christ, it sets before us 
moral perfection, that greatest and most quickening miracle in human 
history, a purity, which shows no stain or touch of the earth, an excel- 
lence unborrowed, unconfined, beating no impress of any age or any 
nation, the very image of the universal Father; and it encourages us, 
by assurances of God’s merciful aid, to propose this enlarged, unsul- 
lied virtue, as the model and happiness of our moral nature. By the 
cross of Christ, it sets forth the spirit of self-sacrifice with an energy, 
never known before, and in thus crucifying selfishness, frees the mind 
from its worst chain. By Christ’s resurrection, it links this short life 
with eternity, discovers to us in the fleeting present, the germ of an 
endless future, reveals to us the human mind ascending to other 
worlds, breathing a freer air, forming higher connections, and sum- 
mons us to a force of holy purpose becoming such a destination. To 
conclude, Christianity everywhere sets before us God in the character 
of an infinitely free, rich, boundless grace, in a clemency which is “not 
overcome by evil, but overcomes evil with good ;” and a more animat- 
ing and ennobling truth, who of us can conceive? I have hardly 
glanced at what Christianity contains. But who does not see that it 
was sent from heaven, to call forth, and exalt human nature, and that 
this is its great glory ?— Works, p. 388-390. 

There is no new doctrine here. There is no heresy, that we 
are aware of. But there is the manifestation of a new spirit in 
religion. It rings upon the ear like the sound of a trumpet. 
It is a voice to shake the earth. Well may the writer say that 
he has “ no anxiety to wear the livery of any party.” The low 
ambition would be disappointed, if he had. Sectarianism would 
no more own him than he owns it. Sectarianism and mental freee 
dom can never co-exist. If his mission be the establishment of 
the one, he must assail and if possible destroy the other. 
“ For this, amongst the rest, was I ordained.” Let him pre- 
serve his own independence then, that he may the better achieve 
that of others. He seems fully aware of the importance of so 
doing. “I fear the shackles which a party connexion imposes. 
I wish to regard myself as belonging, not to a sect, but to the 
community of free minds, of lovers of truth, of followers of 
Christ, both on earth and in heaven. I desire to escape the 
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narrow walls of a particular church, and to stand under the 
open sky, in the broad light, looking far and wide, seeing with 
my own eyes, hearing with my own ears, and ape truth 
meekly, but resolutely, however arduous or solitary be the path 
in which she leads.” That is the true determination, “ Fix 
thy foot there.” In hoc signo vinces. 

What a magnificent thing is religion when thus exhibited. 
This is not the place to go into the theological proof of the 
correctness of the exhibition; to give chapter and verse for it ; 
but the reader will find such proof forthcoming, if he refer to 
our author for it; in the sermons especially it will be found in 
abundance. The very statement, assuming the divine origin of 
Christianity, carries presumptive proof along with it. There is 
the image and superscription of divinity. hy have not priests 
told us this before? Why do not preachers of all denomina- 
tions proclaim it now? Because the honester portion of them 
have been slaves as well as enslavers ; and of the others, power 
was the object, not truth and freedom. 

Dr. Channing has taken the right course to make intelligent 
and true hearted men believe Christianity, and love Christianity. 
He deals with them in a frank and manly way. He exposes 
the real causes of their doubt, disgust, and alienation. He does 
not call names and fulminate judgments. He enters into no 
compromise with error, makes no appeal to prejudice, gives no 
quarter to imposition. He is a single-hearted man; and his 
sole aim is the glory of religion in elevating and blessing huma- 
nity. While he would rescue theology from the withering grasp 
of professional theologians ; he also sees and censures the cul- 
pable neglect of it by those who should have interposed to 
preserve or rescue it from the debasement. We extract his 
description of the evil; not only as being in itself just and 
impressive, but because his strong sense of that evil is a clue 
to much of the peculiarity of his own character, preaching, and 
writings : 


‘It is, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that religion, considered as an 
intellectual subject, is in a great measure left to a particular body of 
men, as a professional concern; and the fact is as much to be 
wondered at as deplored. It is wonderful that any mind, and espe- 
cially a superior one, should not see in religion the highest object of 
thought. It is wonderful that the infinite God, the noblest theme of 
the universe, should be considered as a monopoly of professed theolo- 
gians; that a subject, so vast, awful, and exalting, as our relation to 
the Divinity, should be left to technical men, to be handled so much 
for sectarian purposes. Religion is the property and dearest interest 
of the human race. Every man has an equal concern in it. It should 
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be approached with an independence on human authority. It should 
be rescued from all the factions which have seized upon it as their 
particular possession. Men of the highest intellect should feel, that, 
if there be a God, then his character and our relation to him throw all 
other subjects into obscurity, and that the intellect, if not consecrated 
to him, can never attain its true use, its full dimensions, and its proper 
happiness. Religion, if it be true, is central truth, and all knowledge, 
which is not gathered round it, and quickened and illuminated by it, is 
hardly worthy the name. To this great theme we would summon all 
orders of mind, the scholar, the statesman, the student of nature, and 
the observer of life. It is a subject to which every faculty and every 
acquisition may pay tribute, which may receive aids and lights from the 
accuracy of the logician, from the penetrating spirit of philosophy, 
from the intuitions of genius, from the researches of history, from the 
science of the mind, from physical science, from every branch of criti- 
cism, and, though last not least, from the spontaneous suggestions and 
moral aspirations of pure but unlettered men. 

‘It is a fact which shocks us, and which shows the degraded state 
of religion, that not a few superior minds look down upon it as a 
subject beneath their investigation. Though allied with all knowledge, 
and especially with that of human nature and human duty, it is re- 
garded as a separate and inferior stidy, particularly fitted to the gloom 
of a convent, and the seclusion of a minister. Religion is still con- 
founded, in many and in gifted minds, with the jargon of monks, and 
the subtleties and strifes of theologians. It is thought a mystery, 
which, far from coalescing, wars with our other knowledge. It is 
never ranked with the sciences which expand and adorn the mind. It 
is regarded as a method of escaping future ruin, not as a vivifying 
truth through which the intellect and heart are alike to be invigorated 
and enlarged. Its bearing on the great objects of thought and* the 
great interests of life is hardly suspected. This degradation of religion 
into a technical study, this disjunction of it from morals, from philo- 
sophy, from the various objects of liberal research, has done it infinite 
injury, has checked its progress, has perpetuated errors which gathered 
round it in times of barbarism and ignorance, has made it a mark for 
the sophistry and ridicule of the licentious, and has infused a lurking 
scepticism into many powerful understandings. Nor has religion 
suffered alone. The whole mind is darkened by the obscuration of 
this its central light. Its reasonings and judgments become unstable 
through want of this foundation to rest upon. Religion is to the 
whole sphere of truth, what God is to the universe, and in dethroning 
it, or confining it to a narrow range, we commit very much such an 
injury on the soul, as the universe would suffer, were the Infinite 
Being to abandon it, or to contract his energy to a small province of 
his creation.’—Essay on Fenelon, pp. 55—58. 


It will appear, by the extracts which we have already made, 
not only that Dr. Channing considers freedom and independ- 
ence of thought to be essentially connected with religion, but 
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also that he regards the whole frame and structure of revelation, 
and indeed of nature, as put together on the principle of utility. 
That is to say, he regards whatever is external as framed and 
arranged for the purpose of ministering to the greatest ultimate 
good of the mind within us. There is, in his theology, no 
object ulterior to the happiness of man. He does not think the 
Deity like Jonathan Edwards, who, as Robert Hall once said, 
would have delighted in having the groans of the damned set 
to music and sung to him. All things in earth, heaven, and 
hell ; all natural objects and all supernatural works ; all history, 
science, and experience ; every thing seems to him to be created 
and ordained that it may minister to the developement of the 
faculties of the mind, and through that developement to the 
production of the noblest, the purest, the largest, and the most 
lasting happiness of humanity. On this principle he expounds 
all precepts and enforces all duties, There are no arbitrary 
obligations for the performance of useless and unprofitable 
acts, in his moral philosophy. He denies the validity of the 
sentence of divorce, pronounced by so — ecclesiastical 
courts, between religion and morality. He thinks that revela- 
tion has joined them with its blessing, and that the union is 
indissoluble. If this be as true as it 1s obviously good, and of 
that we cannot doubt, how much time, and labour, and money, 
and suffering, are wasted by almost every class of religion- 
ists. 

There is a marvellous combination in Dr. Channing of the 
maximum of fearlessness with the minimum of offensiveness. 
No man can be more free from whatever indicates, or tends to 
excite, the Odium Theologicum. His boldness is often very 
startling, even to those who are not accustomed to be startled 
easily. We do not refer now to his doctrinal tenets, which are 
those of a not very numerous party, but to various positions for 
which he is personally responsible, and which seem likely to ex- 
cite prejudice and animosity amongst all parties. An instance 
may be adduced from the last of his publications which has 
come to hand, the “ Remarks on Associations.” The design of 
this pamphlet is to check “ the disposition which now prevails 
to form Associations and to accomplish all objects by organized 
masses.” He points out, with great acuteness, the evils inci- 
dental to this popular mode of procedure, and the cases in 
which those evils overbalance the particular good which the co- 
operation is intended to accomplish. After discussing the phi- 
losophy of the subject, he investigates the merits of several of 
the most flourishing Associations in Boston and its neighbour 
hood; and amongst the rest, those formed for enforcing the ob 
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servance of the Sabbath. Now if there be one subject on which, 
more than another, the religionists of Great Britain and America 
are intolerantly superstitious, it is on this. A traveller who 
arrives in Edinburgh late on the Saturday night, and neglects 
the precaution of taking his trunk out of the office, must sanc- 
tify the sabbath in his dirty shirt; and the conscience of the 
Corporation will not (or did not, very recently) allow the removal 
of filth from the streets on the Sunday morning, however early 
the hour or noiseless the manner of that very needful operation. 
In London, the distresses of the nation have been ascribed to 
the profanation of the Sabbath, at a very numerous and respect- 
able meeting, both of conformists and non-conformists ; where, 
moreover, a zealous gentleman was greatly applauded for havin 
attempted to prevail on his Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to close the parks against the citizens on 
Sundays. Every sinner who goes to glory by the gallows, and 
truly it seems to be the King’s highway to heaven, is made to 
confess to Sabbath-breaking as the origin of his crimes. In New 
England the popular feeling is strong and active on this matter. 
Various Associations have been .formed aiming, amongst other 
things, not only to suppress all travelling on Sundays, but even 
to stop the mails. Now, considering his situation, we think it 
shews a high degree of moral courage in Dr. Channing to face, 
as he does, this sin-creating, idleness-promoting, comfort-destroy- 
ing, Conscience-perverting ogee He has done so most 
manfully. To prevent mistake; which it will prevent, but not 
misrepresentation and calumny, as he must very well know; he 
condemns any idea of “the change of Sunday into a working 
day,” and declares his conviction that “the first day of the week 
should be separated to the commemoration of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, to public worship, to public Christian instruction, and in 
general to what are called the means of religion.” After some 
very pertinent and conclusive reasoning on sabbatical observ- 
ances, he throws out the following suggestions, which we read 
with admiration for their boldness, respect for their sound sense, 
thankfulness for their useful tendency, and with the wish, if not 
the hope, that the religious world may grow wise enough to 
adopt them. 


‘ We have thus considered some of the particular purposes of the 
Associations for promoting the Observance of the Sabbath. We say 
their ‘particular purposes.” We apprehend there is a general one, 
which lurks in a portion of their members, which few perhaps have 
stated very distinctly to themselves, but which is not therefore the less 
real, and of which it is well to be forewarned. We apprehend that 
some, and not a small party, have a vague, instinctive feeling, that the 
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kind of Christianity which they embrace, requires for its diffusion a 
gloomy Sabbath, the Puritan Sabbath; and we incline to believe that 
they are desirous to separate the Lord’s-day as much as possible from 
all other days, to make it a season of rigid restraint, that it may be a 
preparation for a system of theology, which the mind, in a natural, 
free, and cheerful state, can never receive. The Sabbath of the Puri- 
tans and their Calvinistic peculiarities go together. Now we wish the 
return of neither. The Puritans, measured by their age, have indeed 
many claims on respect, especially those of them who came to this 
country, and who, through their fortunate exile, escaped the corruption, 
which the civil war, and the possession of power, engendered in the 
Puritan body of England. But sincere respect for the men of early 
times, may be joined with a clear perception of their weaknesses and 
errors; and it becomes us to remember, that errors, which in them were 
innocent, because inevitable, may deserve a harsher appellation if per- 
petuated in their posterity. 

‘ We have no desire, it will be seen, to create huge Associations for 
enforcing or recommending the Lord’s-day. We desire, however, that 
this interesting subject may engage more attention. We wish the 
Lord’s-day to be more honoured and more observed ; and we believe that 
there is but one way for securing this good, and that is, to make the 
day more useful, to turn it to better account, to introduce such changes 
into it as shall satisfy judicious men, that it is adapted to great and 
happy results. The Sunday which has come down to us from our 
fathers seems to us exceedingly defective. The clergy have naturally 
taken it very much into their own hands, and, we apprehend, that as 
yet they have not discovered all the means of making it a blessing to 
mankind. It may well excite surprise, how little knowledge has been 
communicated on the Lord’s-day. We think, that the present age ad- 
mits and requires a more extensive teaching than formerly ; a teaching 
not only in sermons, but in more instructive exercises, which will pro- 
mote a critical and growing acquaintance with the Scriptures ; will un- 
fold morality, or duty, at once in its principles and vast details; will 
guide the common mind to larger views, and to a more religious use of 
nature and history ; and will reveal to it its own godlike powers. We 
think, too, that this great intellectual activity may be relieved and 
cheered by a mixture of greater benevolent activity; by attention to 
public and private charities, and by domestic and social kindnesses.* 
It seems to us that we are waking up to understand the various uses to 
which Sunday may be applied. The present devotion of a considera- 
ble portion of it to the teaching of children, makes an important era 
in the history of the institution. The teaching of the ignorant and 
poor, we trust, is to follow. On this subject we cannot enlarge, but 
enough has been said to show in what way Sunday is to be recom- 





* «* Would not the business of our public charities be done more 
effectually on the Lord’s-day than on any other, and would not such an 
appropriation of a part of this time_ accord peculiarly with the spirit of 
Christianity 72 ' 
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mended to the understandings and consciences of men.’-—Remarks on 
Associations, p. 33-35. 

We had noted other instances, but this must suffice, in which 
our Author fearlessly throws himself into the very centre of the 
enemy’s legions, and raises a standard which there is only his 
own arm to uphold and fight for. And yet no man conciliates 
attention and regard more extensively. Some causes have been 
assigned for the degree of general regard in which he is held, 
such as Mr. Southey’s having praised him in the Quarterly, and 
his having written against ste wate which may have a little 
contributed, but which are obviously inadequate to such a re- 
sult. It is, we think, mainly owing to the simplicity, sincerity, 
earnestness, and benevolence, which are so plainly impressed 
upon every page of his writings: at least to these in combina- 
tion with the generous, humane, and philosophical theology 
which they inculcate; and which commends itself, in spite of 
creeds and prejudices, to all clear heads and kind hearts. 

One source of interest and power in Dr. Channing’s produc- 
tions is their strongly-marked individuality. They seem to 
bring us into intimate acquaintance with the man. They are 
like the private letters of a friend, relating indeed to topics of 
public nature and universal concern, but giving us his personal 
convictions, feelings, and wishes, in all their genuineness and 
fervency. He is no retailer of other men’s phrases or other 
men’s opinions. He uses words to express thoughts, his own 
thoughts. What his mouth utters, or his pen indites, his mind 
has first distinctly conceived, has elaborated, has arrived at the 
conviction of, by its own efforts, has wrought into itself, and 
surrounded with its own peculiar associations. If his language 
expresses emotion it is commen he is moved. There are no 
rhetorical common-places, put in because their introduction is 
thought becoming. None of his sermons have the impersonality 
of too many homilies, which bear no marks of relation to time, 
place, or person. They are what he thinks, and what he feels ; 
and as he thinks originally and feels nobly, they are read with 
an interest proportionably deep and vivid. For writings to 
excite, in a high degree, this personal interest in their author, is 
characteristic of genius. The eloquence of Rousseau and the 
poetry of Byron wrought in a similar way upon the public 
mind. It was the case even with Junius, who, all unbaptized 
abstraction as he was, and must perhaps remain, had yet a 

rsonified existence in the imaginations of his readers, a fearful 

eing, with whom they could not sympathize, but whom they 
could not expel, and in whom they beheld those fierce passions and 
mighty energies, before whose external manifestations all that 
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was conspicuous in the nation trembled. — Dr. Channing’s 
volume almost any where, and you instantly feel as if in the 
presence of an extraordinary man, and one of whom you must 
know more. His mind comes into direct contact with your own. 
The fascination of genius is upon you; and in this instance, 
happily, the spell is a benignant one. 

n the same spirit in which Dr. Channing invites the philoso- 
pher to enter the domains of theology, he has himself made 
sundry excursions into the fields of literature and politics ; and 
he has erected an honourable trophy in each, by the articles on 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon, and on the posthumous work of Milton 
recently discovered. 

The Essay on Napoieon consists of two parts; the first an 
analysis of his character, the second an estimate of “ the prin- 
ciple of action which governed him, and of which he was a 
remarkable manifestation ;” which principle Dr. Channing con- 
siders to be the love of power. 

The general tendency of this essay is admirable. It shows 
how contemptible a thing a conqueror may be in one point of 
view, and how detestable he is in another. It proves how pitiful 
a modicum of intellect may suffice for a successful general. It 
exposes the folly of that idolatry of victory and splendour, to 
which the world has been so long addicted, and for which it has 
paid so dearly. He pursues a nefarious ambition from the field 
to the cabinet, and from the cabinet to the church, and allows 
it no right of sanctuary or benefit of clergy. He corrects the 
delusions by which the friends of freedom have suffered them- 
selves to be blinded, and the practical mistakes into which they 
have too often fallen. And he announces, with subdued tone, 
yet prophetic dignity, the mode in which the enslaved nations 
of Europe may retrieve their liberties, and fix them on an ever- 
lasting enteien, 


‘A great question here offers itself, at which we can only glance. 
If a moral preparation is required for freedom, how, it is asked, can 
Europe ever be free? How, under the despotisms which now crush the 
continent, can nations grow ripe for liberty? Is it to be hoped, that 
men will learn, in the school of slavery, the spirit and virtues, which, 
we are told, can alone work out their deliverance? In the absolute 
governments of Europe, the very instruments of forming an enlightened 
and generous love of freedom, are bent into the service of tyranny. 
The press is an echo of the servile doctrines of the court. The schools 
and seminaries of education are employed to taint the young mind with 
the maxims of despotism. Even Christianity is turned into a preacher 
of legitimacy, and its temples are desecrated by the abject teaching of 
unconditional submission, How then is the spirit of a wise and moral 
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freedom to be generated and diffused? We have stated the difficulty 
in its full force; for nothing is gained by winking out of sight the 
tremendous obstacles with which liberal principles and _ institutions 
must contend. We have not time at present to answer the great 
question now proposed. We will only say, that we do not despair ; 
and we will briefly suggest what seems to us the chief expedient, by 
which the cause of freedom, obstructed as it is, must now be advanced. 
In despotic countries, those men, whom God hath inspired with lofty 
sentiments and a thirst for freedom, (and such are spread through all 
Europe,) must, in their individual capacity, communicate themselves to 
individual minds. The cause of liberty on the continent cannot now be 
forwarded by the action of men in masses. But in every country there 
are those who feel their degradation and their wrongs, who abhor 
tyranny as the chief obstruction to the progress of nations, and who are 
willing and prepared to suffer for liberty. Let such men spread around 
them their own spirit by every channel which a jealous despotism has 
not closed. Let them give utterance to sentiments of magnanimity in 
private conference, and still more by the press; for there are modes of 
clothing and expressing kindling truths which, it is presumed, no cen- 
sorship would dare to proscribe. Let them especially teach that great 
truth, which is the seminal principle of a virtuous freedom, and the very 
foundation of morals and religion; we mean the doctrine, that conscience, 
the voice of God in every heart, is to be listened to above all other guides 
and lords; that there is a sovereign within us, clothed with more awful 
powers and rights than any outward king; and that he alone is worthy 
the name of a man, who gives himself up solemnly, deliberately, to obey 
this internal guide through peril and in death. This is the spirit of 
freedom; for no man is wholly and immutably free but he who has 
broken every outward yoke, that he may obey his own deliberate con- 
science. This is the lesson to be taught alike in republics and 
despotisms. As yet it has but dawned on the world. Its full appli- 
cation remains to be developed. They who have been baptized, by a 
true experience, into this vital and all-comprehending truth, must every 
where be its propagators; and he who makes one convert to it near a 
despot’s throne, has broken one link of that despot’s chain. It is 
chiefly in the diffusion of this loftiness of moral sentiment, that we place 
our hope of freedom; and we have a hope, because we know that there 
are those who have drunk into this truth, and are ready, when God 
calls, to be its martyrs. We do not despair, for there is a contagion, 
we would rather say, a divine power in sublime moral principle. This 
is our chief trust. We have less and less hope from force and bloodshed, 
as the instruments of working out man’s redemption from slavery. 
History shows us not a few princes, who have gained or strengthened 
thrones by assassination or war. But freedom, which is another name 
for justice, honour, and benevolence, scorns to use the private dagger, 
and wields with trembling the public sword. The true conspiracy, 
before which tyranny is to fall, is that of virtuous, elevated minds, 
which shall consecrate themselves to the work of awakening in men a 
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consciousness of the rights, powers, purposes, and greatness of human 
nature; which shall oppose to force the heroism of intellect and con- 
science, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. We believe that, at this moment, 
there are virtue and wisdom enough to shake despotic thrones, were 
they as confiding as they should be, in God and in their own might, 
and were they to pour themselves through every channel into the public 
mind.’— Works, p. 75, 78. 


Entering, as we do most heartily, into the spirit of this Essay, 
we must yet express our regret that the author has not more 
severely scrutinized the alleged facts on which some of his cen- 
sures are founded ; that he has failed, as we think, to do justice 
to many qualities by which Napoleon was raised so immeasurably 
above the vulgar herd of kings, conquerors, and usurpers; and 
that he should not have perceived how much an antagonist power 
to legitimacy was worth to the world, even though that power 
was an imperial usurpation. Nor shall we forgive him if, havin 
proved his skill in moral anatomy, and dissected Napoleon with 
so unflinching a hand, he do not follow up his work by lecturing 
on the very next subject which can be procured to illustrate his 
assertion, that “the greatest crime against society, that of 
spoiling it of its rights, and loading it with chains, still fails to 
move that deep abhorrence which is its due.” Napoleon at 
least professed to hold every thing from the people. Let the 
legitimate despot be dissected too. Let the tyranny of genera- 
tions be tried by the same principles as that of yesterday ; its 
duration has only made it more productive of misery and debase- 
ment. Weigh aristocracy in the same moral balance. Let not 
a single thief be executed, out of the hundreds and thousands by 
whom mankind are plundered, merely because he was not the son 
of athief. Impunity may more safely be conceded to an usurper 
than to any other robber of our rights; for he stands alone; he 
is not the member of a gang, but has to contend with it; there can 
rarely be the opportunity of following his example; and his fate, 
instead of warning them, confirms their security, sanctions their 
rapacity, and swells their insolence. Dr. Channing owes it to 
his own fame, and to the world, not to let its regular, established, 
prescriptive, insatiable, and everlastingly formidable plunderers, 
and their jackalls, escape unjudged. 

For doing justice to the character, and raising a not unwor- 
thy monument to the memory of John Milton, our author was 
eminently qualified, and the attempt is an eminently successful 
one. He had a theme completely after his own heart ; and with 
all his heart did he apply himself to the task. Never has a 
writer been more completely “filled, rapt, inspired” by his 
subject than Dr. Channing was on this occasion. He did not 
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sit down to indite a clever, sparkling, telling article, one in which, 
Milton’s character and Milton’s fame, should be subordinate 
objects to those of reviving the interest of a declining periodi- 
cal, and making talk about the promising talent of the writer. 
The spirit of Milton was upon him, and possessed him, and he 
writes as one constrained to do so by thoughts too fervid, in- 
tense, and expansive, to be restrained. He speaks as a priest 
under the immediate influence of the god at whose altar he was 
ministering. So should genius be honoured. 

There are none of the littlenesses of — party in this 
critique. He does not turn aside to have some dexterous 
fencing with the swordsmen of this or that faction. He does 
not pretend to bolster up great principles by petty considera- 
tions and special pleadings. There is no looking at the cause, 
the universal cause, of liberty, with an eye to parliamentary 
tactics. Dr. Channing sends back to us from across the At- 
lantic a faithful echo of those heart-stirring sounds with which 
“all Europe rang from side to side,” and which ought, unmixt 
with the meaner watch-words of parties, to be reverberated 
from shore to shore and from age to age, till their influence 
corresponds with the broad universality of their truth. 

Dr. Channing is a republican; not merely by living under a 
republican form of government, but by clear conviction and 
strong affection. He thoroughly understands the true theory, 
practice, and tendency of republicanism. He perceives its real 
difference from despotism ; for all governments are despotic or 
republican; its difference not only in form but in essence, 
not only in mode but. in principle. He values it because 
it conducts man towards that self-government in which con- 
sists the perfection of his nature. Such are the men to 
speak re and truly about Milton. Others come shackled 
to the subject. Their royalism, or their whiggism, or their 
toryism, lays them under a previous necessity for using the 
language of compromise or apology. They can only put forth 
a Jesuit’s edition of Milton. Theirs is only, 


‘The liberty of ordinary politicians, which protects men’s outward 
rights, and removes restraints to the pursuit of property and outward 
good ;’” 


but which falls 


‘Very short of that for which Milton lived and was ready to die. 
The tyranny which he hated most was that which broke the intellec- 
tual and moral power of the community. The worst feature of the in- 
stitutions which he assailed was that they fettered the mind. He felt 
within himself that the human mind had a principle of perpetual 
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growth, that it was essentially diffusive and made for progress, and he 
wished every chain broken that it might run the race of truth and 
virtue with increasing ardour and success.’—p. 152, 

That a perfectly qualified critic on Milton should be a theo- 
logian not a professional but a philosophical theologian, 
was not less requisite before the discovery of his posthu- 
mous work than it has -been since obviously rendered by. that 
occurrence. Religion contributed most largely to his mind and 
character. It had. @ prevailing and pervading influence over 
them. It was the breath of life to his intellect. And we may 
say of his theology what we have already said of Dr. Channing’s, 
that it was peculiarly his own. It defies sectarian definitions. 
Evenin youth he would not “ subscribe slave ” toa church, and 
the flow of his thoughts in maturity and age certainly did not 
bear him towards narrower notions of Christian liberty. Those 
who care nothing about theology, can scarcely be said to care 
any thing about Milton. He is beyond the pale of their com- 
prehension. But how few there are who, while they can appre- 
ciate the extent of his acquisitions, the beauties of his poetry, 
and the loftiness of his political principles, can also estimate the 
purity of his devotion, the freedom of his inquiries, the worth of 
his researches, and the amazing extent to which his criticisms 
and speculations anticipated the light and labour of succeeding 
generations. 

Dr. Channing marvellously blends his fitness in this particu- 
lar with that strong perception of the great, the good, and the 
beautiful, which is the essential requisite for poetical criticism. 
He is himself a poet; a creator of bright worlds, peopled with 
men who are as gods. He has himself explored the paths which 
lead to the fountain of tears, and to the sparkling waters of im- 
mortal life. He may never have made a verse in his life, but he 
knows the flavour of the true Hippocrene. When he tells us 
why a description is beautiful, we feel that he has first per- 
ceived and enjoyed its beauty. And his taste is especially for 
those images of power and of tenderness which so abound in 
Milton. Of these he has a deep feeling by which they are in- 
stantly appreciated, and which guides him to their true analysis. 
He has an instinct for these high qualities of the highest kind 
of poetry, as unerring as that fine tact by which Mr. Hazlitt, 
the first of our critics upon works of art, feels where a master’s 
hand has touched the canvass, traces the original conception and 
mental prototype of the painting, and enshrines it in a rich and 
Be re frame-work of poetical associations. 

r. Channing is completely unrivalled in his display of the 
moral grandeur of Milton. And this is, after all, the noblest 
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tribute. Nor does he, as a less skilful or a less benevolent 
eritic might have done, depreciate mankind to exalt his hero. 
The fact of the existence of such a man is to him a pledge of 
the progress of humanity. 


‘* We believe,” he says, “that the sublime intelligence of Milton 
was imparted, not for his own sake only, but to awaken kindred virtue 
and greatness in other souls. Far from regarding him as standing 
alone and unapproachable, we believe that he is an illustration of what 
all who are true to their nature will become in the progress of their 
being ; and we have held him forth not to excite an ineffectual ad- 
miration but to stir up our own and other’s breasts to an exhilar- 
ating pursuit of high and ever-growing attainments of intellect and 
virtue.” ’ 


And with this excellent practical application, we must con- 
clude the long concio ad cleros et ad populum of which Dr. 
Channing furnished us with the text. 





Arr. XV. ~ Cloudesley. A Tale. By the Author of «Caleb Williams.” 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 


({LOUDESLEY, by the Author of ‘Caleb Williams,’ is a 

combination of syllables well adapted to excite expectation. 
The reputation of Mr. Godwin’s first able performance has 
thrown a light upon its successors, which though it has 
relieved them from utter darkness has not done much more. 
Caleb Williams was a chapier out of the human heart. The 
author’s experience of the world, and his watching of his own 
emotions were felicitously combined in a lively and. striking 
frame-work. He wrote down what he had seen and thought. 
His subsequent works have each been, in different styles, 
imitations of the first born. He deemed, because he had once 
been successful in exhibiting the interior workings of the human 
mechanism, that he was master of it, and could take. it 
to pieces and set it up again. But he has shewn us that 
he understood his instrument as the itinerant player on 
the barrel-organ understands his: he can set it to a certain 
limited number of tunes. Mr. Godwin’s organ, by nature, 
by accident and by education, which is but a series of accidents, 
was set to the tune of Caleb Williams; and St. Leon, Fleetwood, 
Mandeville, and Cloudesley are but very imperfect and often 
discordant variations of the same air. The staple of each is the 
writhings of a being under some complication of concealed 
feelings. Remorse chiefly: Remorse might be written as the 
title over the whole series of his writings. His long continued 
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and protracted productions may be considered as a sort of 
practical or mechanical illustration of the “ worm that never 
dies.” 

Mr. Godwin has a fruitful, but not a vigorous imagination : 
he is copious, nay inexhaustible, but his offspring are feeble and 
sickly ; he does not tear a passion to tatters, but he wears it to a 
shadow. He works his way through a long history of crime 
and suffering, like a mole in the dark and under-ground, 
and with a sleekiness of style and an assumed unconsciousness 
of purpose that bears out the comparison. The smooth, 
measured and oily style of this author, which we have described 
by the term sleekiness, is a curious charaeteristic in works 
which dwell upon feclings of the most restless, and agitated 
kind. The thoughts burn, while the words are of honey. This 
is a touch of art that adds considerably to the effect of 
this author’s compositions, and in none of the former novels 
is this distinction more marked than in Cloudesley: circum- 
stances and feelings of the most energetic force are detailed 
with the calm of history. It might be, that a thousand years 
had passed over the heart of the autobiographer, while memory 
had left every minute trait of the events he relates as fresh and 
bright as the green ofa spring church-yard. Itis possible that 
this calm beauty of style which we have always remarked in 
this writer, may have been lately i ae by his habits 
of historical composition, to say nothing of the stealthy progress of 
age, which polishes a man’s style as\it does his brow. 

‘ Cloudesley’ is a tale of guilt and sorrow. An uncle usurps 
the title and inheritance of his orphan nephew, a posthumous 
infant. The fruits of his crime he enjoys only in outside show. 
His ingratitude to his noble and affectionate brother; his base 
injustice to the helpless child he was bound to protect; the 
incessant dread of detection and the threats of his accomplice; 
all combine to render the honours and wealth he has usurped 
gall and bitterness to the taste. He becomes a gloomy and 
suspicious solitary; his children all die as they grow up, 
his faithful and affectionate wife follows them to the tomb, and 
he is left alone in wretchedness to brood over the vanity 
and emptiness of the things, for the sake of which he has 
sold himself. The stings of conscience are not blunted by 
hearing of the noble and generous character of the youth he has 
sunbed from his right. Brought up in obscurity, though 
by means of the repentant accomplice of the crime placed 
in the way of all kinds of education and accomplishments, 
the boy turns out a model of talent, of love, and beauty. 
He has been bred in Italy, and grief at the death of his protector 
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whom he takes for his father, and other circumstances combined, 
have thrown him among characters of a dissolute description. 
His uncle, just prior to the death of his last child, his only son, 
for whom he had so waded in crime, has the misery of learning 
that he who ought to have been wearing his own coronet, 
has become mixed up with a troop of banditti. The horror- 
struck and emaciated man arrives in Italy only in time to 
save his nephew from an ignominious death. The narrator 
of these circumstances is a nondescript person, whom the uncle 
employs to discover the retreat of his nephew, and to whom he 
discloses the whole of his own history and the secret punish- 
ment of his crimes, previous to engaging him on the mission. 
This person plays a very secondary part in the Drama, 
nevertheless he is an adumbration of Caleb Williams, and 
only wants the influence of similar events. Cloudesley is the 
name of the servant and confidant of the elder brother of 
the usurper, and on occasion of his master’s death in a duel in 
Austria, he joins with the uncle in putting aside all evidence of 
the existence of a forthcoming heir to the title and vast posses- 
sions of his benefactor, who has been obscurely married to 
a Greek lady, the daughter of Colocotroni, not the robber- 
general of the present day, but, as it seems, some Mainote 
patriot of other times. The character of this Cloudesley is the 
great effort of the work which thence takes its name. He 
is in the first instance a simple and unsuspecting English 
yeoman, full of benevolence and good will to all mankind : his 
confidence in a villain causes him to be thrown into prison ; 
an entire revolution in his character is the result, his blind 
trust becomes as blind a mistrust, he discovers that all mankind 
are selfish and deceitful, he becomes misanthropical, and in 
his heart declares war against the whole world. He is relieved 
from the distress in which he is involved, by the young 
nobleman, whom he afterwards serves in the campaigns carried 
on by Prince Eugene against the Turks, and whom after 
his death he so eminently disserves in the affairs of his 
child. The dogmas upon which he regulates his conduct 
are however simply dogmas, and though they influence 
his occasional actions, do not wholly affect the tenor of 
his life. Love and kindness, the original impulses of his 
heart, mix strangely with the baser maxims of conduct, 
which a false calculation has led him to rest upon. This 
inconsistency is a notable point in the character: it leads 
him to join in the destitution of the orphan, and afterwards 
to adopt and cherish, almost to worship, him; and when 
the noble qualities of the child reproduce in all its force the 
VOL. x11.— Westminster Review. 2x 
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orginal warm and generous love of the yeoman, he even 
spends his life and dies in the hope of restoring him to 
his rights. Of the subordinate characters, the two Greek 
women are drawn with the classical chasteness of a sculptor of 
antiquity : we well remember all Mr. Godwin’s portraits of 
female loveliness ; his women are angels and might have been 
painted by one; they are unhumanized by a single earthly 
passion; they are sweetness, they are tenderness, fidelity, 
beauty, but beauty as cold as moon-beams, and if we 
love them it is with only a fraternal glow. Such is Irene in 
Cloudesley, such is Marguerita in St. Leon. Mr. Godwin’s 
character will be a curious subject for the biographer when it 
comes under critical discussion. He has had the reputation of 
an incendiary, when he was breathing nothing but brotherly 
love to all mankind: his moral reputation has been blasted 
because he was purer in his aims than other men, and when 
perhaps his main fault has been a want of passion, he has been 
held as the prophet and precentor of licentiousness, After 
the beauty and innocence of woman, Mr, Godwin dweils with 
most delight and success on the beauty and innocence of 
childhood. Now a day, nothing would seem to gratify this 
Nestorian author so much, as watching the little ways and 
registering the little thoughts of the third or fourth generation, 
whose budding he is spared to witness. Men return in 
some respects to the state of childhood ; but there is also a time 
when some men combine the wisdom of age, and the simplicity 
of infaney. 

We had thought of giving a long and touching passage, 
in which the wicked uncle, as the story of the Children in 
the Wood would call him, speaks of the infancy and the death 
of his offspring; but we must refrain, for such an extract, 
in truth, would be scarcely a fair specimen of a story which moves 
uniformly and regularly forward to its development, and 
does not offer any very prominent and striking portions. 
Enough has been said to invite the reader to the enjoyment of 
the work itself. 





Art. XVI.—i. A Treatise on Fever By Southwood Smith, M.D. 
Longman and Co. London. 1830. pp. 436. 
2. Pathological Observations on Continued Fever. By W. Stoker, 
M.D. Hodges and Co. Dublin. 1829, pp. 267. 


| 3 pursuing the Review of the Works of Drs, Smith and 
Stoker, we address ourselves as directly to the public in 
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general as to the medical profession. The controversy which 
now agitates this country upon the subject of Fever, is of equal 
importance to every class of society, and its issue must be looked 
for with anxiety by all who value the health and happiness of 
the community. The property of the country is of some im- 
portance, and, by revealing the dangers to which it is exposed, 
we have, in more instances than one, endeavoured to protect it ; 
but the lives of the public are of still greater consequence, and 
we are now solicitous to prove our concern for their safety and 

reservation. Fever is a pestilence, as deadly in its action as it 
is migratory in its habits; neither rank nor fortune, neither 
youth nor vigour, can shield from its influence; but the healthy 
and the young, the helpless and the old, the rich and the poor 
may be alike its victims ; and we can derive no consolation from 
the belief that this terrible malady is either generally understood 
or scientifically treated. The arguments about to be urged in 
the hope of elucidating its real nature can be understood by any 
person of sense, and, if they are sound, it deeply concerns every 
one to be acquainted with them. In too many instances the 
medical practitioner is called upon to perform a mental operation 
for which his habit and education liave but ill prepared him. He 
has to deduce an inference on the state of diseased organs which 
are concealed from his observation, by signs which are appreci- 
able by his senses, and there passes not a day in which hundreds 
of lives do not depend upon the skill with which this mental ope- 
ration is performed. Now, the important object is to show how 
these signs can be successfully interpreted in fever, what dread- 
ful consequences follow their misconception, and how easy it is 
to trace to this single source the rise of almost every contro- 
versy upon this subject, whether it refer to the nature or to the 
treatment of the disease. 

In our last number many of these errors were examined with 
some minuteness, in the present instance it is our purpose to 
review a few others; and, as the points about to occupy 
attention are more immediately concerned in the treatment of 
fever, we are anxious that the public should look with their own 
eyes into the consequences of the errors we shall endeavour to 
expose, that they may see the exceeding hazard which their 
continuance must occasion. Were the extent of disputed terri- 
tory limited to a few inches or a few feet, the value of conquest 
might be of little importance ; but it is a wide and spacious in- 
terval which is the subject of contention. The grand point at 
issue is not a verbal difference, or a conventional technicality, it 
is an important practical doctrine. It is whether a disease, 
which is never absent from our cities and our villages—which 
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spares no age, nor sex, nor constitution—which comes into our 
families unseen and unprovided for—which creeps from house 
to house with noiseless progress, and covers entire countries 
with death and desolation—it is whether such a monster can be 
more effectually killed by being starved or fed. Surely this isa 
wide difference, and merits some consideration. It may be put to 
the good sense of the public if it can be a matter of no moment 
whether, in the selfsame disease we bleed and leech and purge ; 
or support and strengthen and excite. These modes of treat- 
ment sadly differ, and neither of them is inert. Each must 
either effect good or harm—and in many, very many, instances 
must save or destroy life. If fever be an inflammatory disease, 
or a disease so akin to inflammation that the difference resolves 
itself into a mere matter of degree, it is a serious affair to nurse 
and fondle it with wine and cordials ; and, on the other hand, if 
it be really a disease of weakness, every one must allow that 
bleeding, purging and starvation are no children’s toys. ‘To 
bleed or not to bleed’ is a question which, in thisinstance, can find 
its counterpart only in the soliloquy of Cato; and if the great 
national distress, under which we are now labouring, have not 
induced the public to regard life as less estimable than formerly, 
‘ to be or not to be’ ought to be their inquiry when fever enters 
their dwellings, and calls for the interference of the faculty. 

In studying this disease the safest ground for theerection of me- 
dical doctrine is Pathology. The character of exciting causes may 
deceive, the nature of existing symptoms may deceive, the pecu- 
liarities of the affected constitution may deceive, but it is utterly 
impossible for the results of disease after death to prove deceptive ; 
they do not change, they cannot be equivocal. During life 
there may be pain; acute and stinging pain, and this pain may 
be as far from the seat of action, as it often is from being 
an honest representative of the nature of this action; but, 
after death, both the seat and nature of this action inspection 
will generally disclose. This pain may be moderate or severe, 
constant or intermittent, alleviated by one remedy, and aggra- 
vated by another; yet the same action, and even the same 
amount of action may be present in all these instances. 
We may have pain without inflammation, and inflammation with- 
out pain; acute inflammation while the pain is trifling, and tri- 
fling inflammation while the pain is acute. Symptoms may be 
present indicating one stage of action, while the disease, 
which they indicate, exists in another, and there may be 
destructive, deadly disease without a symptom or a sign. 

If a knowledge of external symptom were sufficient to 
impart a knowledge of internal action—if like parallel lines the 
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symptom and the action ran, pari passu,in company, so that the 
extent of the one were the measure of the other, then it would 
be as easy to pronounce upon the presence and progress of the 
most insidious malady as to point out the north pole by 
examining the needle, or to ascertain the direction of the wind 
by looking at the weather-cock. But it must be admitted that 
any such comparison is loose, if not inapplicable to every form 
of disease, and that, as regards fever, it is perfectly fallacious. 
If the bowels may be inflamed and ulcerated, yet pressure 
over the affected organs, occasion neither pain nor uneasiness—if 
the touch of a finger, or the weight of the bed clothes can 
scarcely be endured over the region of the stomach, in which 
nothwithstanding there is neither ulcer nor inflammation—if 
the brain may be floating in water, without any corresponding 
warrant of disease—if deep and spreading abscess may be 
lurking within the very organ of sensation, without a warning 
voice, or yet a whisper, to discover its retreat, who can say that 
fever may be taught and treated through its symptoms, or that 
the language of fever is unequivocal, or even articulately 
pronounced. If the symptoms -which do appear cannot be 
entirely depended on, and if important and leading symptoms 
ought to appear, which are wholly absent, then where is 
the far-famed light of symptomatologists, the infallible guide to 
certain treatment? If fever may be dealing destruction on the 
organs it ‘assails, if it may be preying upon life, and yet if the 
path ofits progress over the constitution can only be traced by the 
relics it leaves behind, is it not foolish and fruitless to take 
mere symptoms for our guide? The experiment has been 
made, and upon a scale of fearful magnitude; its progress has 
been patiently observed for many years, it has been variously 
modified according to the taste of the experimenter, and it 
has been brought to work upon every form of case, and every 
type of constitution; yet discomfiture has been the general 
result, and it is certain that nothing will, and that nothing 
can, ever be the result but discomfiture. Amid a sea of such 
doubts and difficulties the only ground for anchorage is 

athology. Practical doctrine can take hold in no other 

ottom. If rested elsewhere it will yield—it will neither 
give support nor direction; but if grounded upon this founda- 
tion a clue will be found to rescue us out of every labyrinth, 
and a guide which, by conducting us to the source of evil, will 
lead us to a plan of cure. When we can have an honest guide, 
in the name of prudence, why should we choose a faithless one. 
When we can see into the very arcana of the real and inward 
action, why should we still regard only what is a mere 
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consequence of this inward action. A heated skin, an excited 
thirst, a general malaise restlessness during the day, and 
sleeplessness during the night, are not the constitutional elements 
of fever. These are not what we have to physic, and what we 
have to fear, any more than the vane at the mast-head is 
what the sailor dreads when the wind and the thunder-clouds 
foretell the storm. No man ever yet died of symptoms, 
no man ever can die of symptoms, and if fever be only a 
or of symptoms, then no man has ever yet died of 
ever, 

If it be found upon inspection after death that vessels 
are gorged with blood, tissues are altered in structure, organs are 
inflamed, that pus and lymph, ulceration and effusion, and in a 
word, all the ordinary results of a disease which must during 
life have possessed some activity, and been characterised by some 
excitement, can there remain ground for doubt as to what fever 
is, or as to the general principles by which its treatment should be 
conducted? These fruits of action are accents of disease which 
it is neither difficult to hear, nor, when heard, to understand. 
Many external signs may not, but these internal monitors 
must, exist; not all in every case, nor always to the same 
extent; but some of them do invariably exist in the pre- 
sent fever of this country, and each of them is decisive 
of the same truth which all, if present, could do nothing 
more than confirm. Feeling earnestly, because knowing that 
fever has not been generally studied under this view, and 
that the neglect, if not contempt of pathology has been the 
chief cause of the errors with which its history is observed, 
we are anxious to obtain from those who support opposite 
opinions, the results of their pathological information. If it 
be, that fever is weakness, that weakness stands in need 
of wine, and that wine cures by infusing strength; then let them 
adduce the proof in the fruits of fever as they are exhibited 
after death. Let us see the operations of this monster debility 
upon the organs he invades. Let us see fluids dissolved and 
watery, solids relaxed and putrid, a vascular system paralyzed 
and powerless, and that general atomy which indicates priva- 
tion of strength. Let it be shown that no product of activity is 
met with; that we never find gorged veins, nor loaded arteries, 
coagulated lymph, nor extravasated serum, structures thick- 
ened by new deposits, membranes freshly formed, nor ulcers in 
all stages of progress. Let all this be shown, and then these 
symptoms, which may be adduced in favour of debility, will 
prove something. No indications of weakness, which symptoms 
alone may exhibit, entitle us to characterise fever as a disease 
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of weakness, Nothing can be more fallacious than such symp- 
toms, whether they regard the duration or degree of the 
disease. It is in the first instance but a weak debility which 
they indicate: towards the close of the fever, indeed, this 
spurious weakness becomes real, but the present argument 
interferes not with the sequele of fever. The object is to 
establish a general principle, to ascertain the primitive essence 
of the disease. In the last stage, nothing can be less equivocal 
than the prostration of every mental and bodily power, nothing 
more awfully indicative of a wasted and worn-out fabric. But 
it will shortly be demonstrated that this is not a primitive state, 
but a subsequent consequence, often induced by mismanage- 
ment or neglect. 

While thus contending for the necessity of teaching and 
treating fever pathologically we wish not to reject the light of 
symptoms during life ; both sources of knowledge may and ought 
reciprocally to illustrate each other. The veracity of the in- 
ward consequence may rectify the deceptiveness of the outward 
sign, and the character of the outward sign may indicate 
the inward state. When we are convinced that the inward con- 
sequence generally indicates excitement, to know that the out- 
ward symptom so often indicates debility cannot authorize the 
inference that the cause of both is weakness. The existence 
of an inflammatory product after death is incompatible with 
the existence of continued debility during life, and it matters 
not how far the living symptoms savoured of weakness, the 
dead result is a sufficient proof that the symptoms were falla- 
cious and that the weakness was imaginary. It is true that 
patients labouring under fever do not die at every stage of the 
disease, and that the same opportunities are not given to trace 
the workings of internal action, with that precision with which 
every change of symptom can be noted. We cannot positively 
pronounce upon the moment when moderate vascularity be- 
comes excessive, when excessive vascularity passes into inflam- 
mation, when inflammation terminates in ulceration or effusion. 
But it is nevertheless true that a thorough knowledge of dis- 
eased appearances after death, in every variety of case and 
constitution, of type and temperament, will form a key to 
the proper understanding of symptoms during life, without 
which their indications must have a greater tendency to mislead 
than to guide; and he who has watched with cautious obser- 
vation the various symptoms which various forms of fever have 
assumed during various stages of their course; he who has 
journalled these symptoms with sufficient accuracy to render 
them available for future reference, and who at last has inspected 
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the bodies of his dead, comparing and elucidating what he dis- 
covers upon inspection with the daily history of his symp- 
toms, will in a short time be sufficiently qualified to pronounce 
upon what is going on within, by watching what is going on 
without, and to contend with internal disease as scientifically 
and as successfully as though his patient were translucent, and 
he could witness with his own eyes the covert operations of the 
malady. 


‘ Out of the hundred cases which have now been recorded, and the 
history of which has been made known from its commencement to its 
termination, take any one, or fix upon any number, in which the symp- 
toms from being slight became moderate, and from moderate severe, 
or, in which the symptoms were severe from the beginning, what is 
found after death? Inflammation, in general, rising in degree, and 
increasing in extent, or both, in proportion to the intensity of the 
febrile affection. If this, which may S justly considered as the law 
of the disease, be not absolutely constant and uniform, it may be safely 
affirmed, at least, that there are as few apparent exceptions to it, as to 
any general law that can be named.—Smith, p. 397. 


Since, therefore, the internal consequences of fever are 
inflammatory, since the external signs of fever often indicate 
weakness more than inflammation, since the inward conse- 
quences of fever never can deceive, and since its outward effects 
often do, symptoms must be esteemed as no more than the ex- 
——— of an interior agent, and safe only as far as they faith- 

ully communicate to the spectator the operations which this 
agent internally carries on. 

As the first question of importance in the investigation of 
this disease is ‘in what does it consist?’ the second question 
is ‘how should it be treated’-—what remedies are best adapted 
for its cure? The first question is preparative to the second, 
and when a proper solution has been furnished to the one the 
other can neither be difficult to comprehend, nor answer. He, 
1 10 fears debility as the foe of life, will not be violently inclined 
to pursue such measures as are calculated to weaken the con- 
stitution, while he, who has the fear of inflammation rather than 
of debility constantly before his eyes, must look upon all kinds 
and degrees of excitement as doubtful, if not dangerous. 

The treatment proposed by each will depend upon the views 
of each as to the character of the existing evil, and as to the 
nature of its future consequences. If fever be debility, and if 
the danger which attends it depend upon the degree of this 
debility, it is obvious that, as a general principle, such treat- 
ment as might tend to increase this debility would be highly 
injudicious ; whereas, if fever be essentially a disease of excite- 
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ment, and if the danger it occasions depend upon the extent of 
this excitement, it must be admitted that, as a general principle, 
such remedies as are opposed to excitement must hold out the 
surest prospects of relief. The following extracts will accord- 
ingly show that we are no better agreed upon the treatment 
than upon the nature of this affection.— 


‘ The first principles of my practice thus appearing to be as gene- 
rally received as they had before been rejected, it only remains for me 
to detail the remedies which I have employed ; and with respect to 
these, too, I might be even more brief, from having little to add to the 
list of remedies in typhoid Fevers, which may be found at the 18th 
page of my “ Treatise on Fever,” published in London, A. D. 1814, 
as well as in my “ Medical Reports from the Cork-street Hospital ;” 
but, that as these publications may not be in the hands of the reader, 
some recapitulation of those remedies themselves ; and my reasons for 
recommending them, supported as I have been by all my subsequent 
experience, may be permitted. They may be arranged according to 
their relative importance in the treatment of fever, in the following 
order, viz. 

IN MIXED FEVER. IN TYPHOID FEVER, 
Cleanliness. . Yeast or Barm. 
Ventilation. Wine. 
Cool Regimen. Aperients. 
Plentiful Dilution. Emetics. 
Purgatives. Blisters. 
Topical Bleeding. Tepid, or Cold Affusion. 
Antimonial, or Peruvian Bark, 

James’s Powder. 


Many other remedies may, no doubt, be occasionally employed 
with advantage for the relief of the symptoms which accompany pecu- 
liar forms of epidemics, or such as are produced by extraordinary 
idiosyncrasies. But these, according to my experience are more fre- 
quently applicable than any others, in the treatment of our common 
indigenous fever. 

The beneficial effects of the four first articles of this list of reme- 
dies in the treatment of fever, it is no longer necessary to insist on, for 
they are no longer denied. For the same reasons, too, I need not, as 
on former occasions, enter more fully into explanation, why blood-let- 
ting has not a place in this list. When, however, I come to speak of 
topical bleeding, I shall have to state, that under the pestilential form 
which our epidemic fevers have assumed since the year 1823, I have 
found it advisable to employ even this partial evacuation more spar- 
ingly and cautiously than in my first publications on fever I felt 
justified in recommending. 

With respect to Peruvian bark too, which I have here added to the 
list of remedies for typhoid fevers; although, on former occasions, I 
stated, that “ I had not found it necessary for the cure of the continued 
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fevers in Dublin,” I have now to observe, that, under the growing 
malignity of these distempers, I have employed some preparations, espe- 
cially the sulphate of quina, with obvious advantage, even in cases 
which did not partake of tendencies to remittent or intermittent forms ; 
in such tendencies, however, the usefulness of that remedy was most 
manifest.’—Stoker, p. 111—113. 


The general reception of his practical principles, which Dr. 
Stoker alludes to in the preceding extract, is thus described— 


‘The views taken both of the nature and treatment of fever, 
by Dr. Burne, entirely accord with those which may be found 
stated in my medical reports from the Fever Hospital, as well as in 
my separate essays on that subject. And as (when speaking of his 
denomination of Fever) I have already remarked, this leaves, I think, 
no reasonable doubt of the epidemic Fevers of London having lately 
become more typhoid or adynamic, than they had formerly been. It 
is further satisfactory to me to find, that the treatment which I had 
long since adopted and recommended in our typhoid Fevers, has been 
found suitable to the prevention and cure of those in London; and 
that, too, in proportion as they have acquired more of that form, with 
which I was best acquainted.’—p. 110—111. 


Now, to put the reader in possession of Dr. Burne’s plan of 
treatment we shall quote the following passage—* Although the 
judgment here wants the assistance of experience, the very 
great and unaccountable debility and listlessness, with the other 
signs, indicate very evidently the threatening of an attack of 
fever. It is of much importance for the physician to see his 
way clearly ; for if he should attribute this obstinate attack to 
any other than its just cause, and be induced to abstract blood 
he will inflict an injury it is not always easy to repair. The 
abstraction of blood does no good, and it will now and then be 
succeeded by a gradual alarming sinking of the powers of life, 
from which the patient may never recover. Should the pain in 
the head be so severe (it rarely is) as to tempt the practitioner to 
draw blood, let the quantity be small and its effects be observed 
some hours after it has been abstracted ; because patients will 
appear to bear bleeding at the moment, while in a few hours its 
injurious effects will be manifest.” See a practical Treatise on 
the Typhus or Adynamic Fever, by John Burne M. D. London. 
1828. p. 200—1. 

If, then, the sentiments of Doctors Stoker and Burne so 
entirely ne and if Doctor Stoker considers these senti- 
ments generally adopted throughout London, merely because 
Doctor Burne has re-echoed them, we beg to disabuse Dr. Stoker’s 
fancy with the few passages from the work of Doctor Smith, 
physician to the only exclusive hospital for Fever within London; 
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and although we feel it a harsh and invidious undertaking to 
lower an author in his own esteem, by narrowing the limits of 
his influence, we do feel it, at the same time, to be a duty to the 
public and to the profession, to the advancement of truth and 
the promotion of sound medical knowledge, to place landmarks 
around the Doctor’s territory that he may hereafter know it to 
be forbidden ground, should the boundary again be ever over- 
stepped. 

San would think that the following paragraph was penned as 
an antidote to the very passage above given :— 


‘ Bleeding in fever cannot be performed too early. The very first 
moment of excitement, could that be discovered, is precisely the moment 
when the employment of this powerful remedy would produce the 
greatest effect. The earlier the bleeding, the greater will be the 
impression made upon the disease, and the less upon the patient; or, 
the more effectually will the inflammatory action be stopped by the loss 
of the smallest quantity of blood.’—p. 382. 


Both authors are describing what ought to be done at the 
very opening of the disease, yet the one talks of bleeding as at 
the very best a most precarious resource, while the other labours 
for utterance to express its importance !— 


‘ The object to be aimed at in practice, then, is clear : it is to prevent, 
or to remove inflammation. Accomplish this, the fever will not be 
cured at once ; it will still go on for some time ; but it will come sooner 
to a close, and it will proceed mildly and safely to its termination. Fail 
to accomplish this, and the fever, however mild at first, will increase 
more and more in severity until it become truly formidable, and death 
take place at last, in consequence of the destruction of the organs by 
the process of inflammation. 

‘ If excitement be set up in an organ which has as invariable a ten- 
dency to terminate in inflammation, as a stone to fall to the ground, 
what is the proper remedy to prevent the transition of excitement into 
inflammation? Bleeding. Before we can say that inflammation is 
established we may foresee that it will come: if the preceding excite- 
ment be not stopped, we know that it will as surely come as that blood 
will flow from a wounded blood-vessel. Because we cannot tell the 
precise moment when increased vascular action passes into actual 
inflammation, are we quietly to look on and do nothing until we have 
made that discovery? We know that inflammation is at hand; we 
know what will prevent it, or, at any rate, what has a powerful ten- 
dency to prevent it: shall we not bring into immediate and vigorous 
use our means of prevention, or shall we wait until the inflammatory 
action shall have given unequivocal and alarming indications of its 
presence and operation before we interfere? To trifle in such a manner, 
to lose these precious moments when we have such a fearful, such an 
active, and, if once it be allowed to become active, such a masterless 
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enemy to contend with as fever, is as great a folly as it would be when 
a building is on fire to stand idle by as long as the fire is smouldering, 
and to take no measure to extinguish it until it has burst into flame, 
nay, not until the flame has spread from the floor to the ceiling, and 
from the ceiling to the roof. We may not be able to see a single spark, 
but if we see the smoke and feel the heat, we know that there is fire 
somewhere, and that however concealed at present it will soon make 
itself visible enough, and that it will consume not only the structure 
in which it originates, but others with which it may come in contact if 
it be not put out. With equal certainty we know that fever, though 
apparently mild in the commencement, will excite inflammation in vital 
organs, and that that inflammation, if it be allowed to establish itself, 
will place the fabric of the body in the most imminent danger. The 
physician, in the first stage of fever, armed with his lancet, is to his 
patient what the fireman with his engine, before the flames have had 
time to kindle, is to a building that has taken fire. At this early stage, 
the former can check inflammation with almost as much ease and 
certainty as the latter can prevent the flames from bursting out. On 
the contrary, the physician who is called to treat inflammation in the 
later stage of fever is in the position of the man who arrives with the 
apparatus for saving the house when its stories have been already con- 
sumed and its roof has fallen in. —pp. 379—382. 


This must sound somewhat like thunder in the ears of Doctors 
Stoker and Burne, andthe gentle reader will be strongl 
tempted to refer to our table of errata for some solution of m2 | 
discrepancies. But, verily, no solution will be met with there 
—the statement now given is in the épsisstma verba of the three 
originals we quote, without addition or subtraction ; and did space 
permit, or argument require it, it would be easy, with the assist- 
ance of two parallel columns, to favor the reader with one of the 
most extraordinary comparisons that ever three works presented 
to the public. The assurance alone must, however, be sufficient 
with the specimens now given, and, without stopping to con- 
gratulate Doster Stoker on the general adoption of his practical 
principles, we shall proceed with our train of observation, and, 
while it shall be our aim to expose the fallacy of these principles, 
it shall also be our endeavour to trace their origin. 

In no one instance of fever that we recollect, have stimulants 
appeared necessary or useful at its commencement. When the 
severity of the first attack has been subdued by other measures, 
and when the energy of the constitution has been impaired, 
stimulants have often accelerated recovery ; or when the period 
for active treatment had escaped unimproved, and the patient 
had arrived at that state of atomy which ever follows unmiti- 
gated excitement, cordials have seemed somewhat to lengthen 
out a hopeless existence. But in the former of these cases they 
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were merely employed to expedite a recovery, which had been 
previously secured, and, in the latter, their only use was, to 
protract a life which they were unable to preserve. In both 
instances, the debility against which they were directed was a 
mere consequence of previous excitement, a sequela of fever. It 
was not a primitive debility, a part and parcel of the first attack, 
and, acai they were not administered at the commencement. 
At the commencement of nine cases out of ten, in the present 
fever of this metropolis, it is not debility that we have to fear, it 
is inflammation. It is not want of strength that we have to 
provide against, it is excess of action. This bugbear-debility, is 
the ignis fatuus which has been so implicitly followed, to the 
neglect of every warning voice that has issued out of the groans 
of those who have fallen victims to its delusion. Cordials are 
given, because the pulse feels weak, because the strength seems 
depressed, because the patient complains of languor. And if 
the pulse were raised, or the strength improved, or the languor 
permanently diminished, then the effects would justify the treat- 
ment, and the treatment would verify the symptoms. But if, in 
despite of our stimulants, life goes on evaporating, and if, in 
place of alleviated symptoms, the pulse continue to sink, the 
strength to decrease, and the languor to be unrelieved, or if, as 
is frequently the case, the pulse is raised, and the strength is 
increased, and the languor is diminished, but all this only for a 
time, and if, after the subsidence of this transient excitement, 
the patient lapse into a state of collapse ten times more alarming 
than the first, out of which no amount of stimulation will resus- 
citate him, then, if there be not a locus, there should probably 
be a tempus penitentia, and it might with some shew of reason be 
inquired whether are we doing good or harm? The sad and 
invincible error of this sect, is, that they will look no deeper 
than symptoms, that they will see nothing in these symptoms 
but dchility, that they will let the wind blow on and cable their 
bark to the weathercock. Of all plans of cure which the most 
profound ignorance could suggest, none could be invented so 
diametrically opposed to what a perfect knowledge of patholog 

would recommend, as that which these physicians have adopted. 
Wine and bark, or bark and wine, are the last remedies which 
any one would think of trying in a disease of excitement. To 
stimulate in the first stage of fever is destruction. The debility, 
which is looked upon with so much horror, has no existence in 
nine cases out of ten at the outset of fever. It may come on, 
and it often does come on, as the disease proceeds ; and when 
it does come on, we have ample need both for wine and bark. 
But it will not come on, it cannot come on, in nine cases out of 
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ten, if we discharge our duty in the first instance, and crush 
that action which precedes it. When first called in to a case 
of fever, we have only to remain idle for a few hours, or days to 
ensure the appearance of abundance of debility. We wish to 
be doing something, we have only to lay down our lancet, and 
uncork our bottle, and administer our cordial, to be gpa 
greeted with abundance of debility. But it may here be wort 

a question to inquire, is there any advantage gained by waiting 
till this far-famed debility appear? Is the disease more manage- 
able at that period; is there a better prospect of recovery ; can 
our remedies be applied with more effect ? If we can gain power 
by losing time, then there isa quid pro quo to sanctify the loss, 
and we may practise just as many dalliances with the 
disease as we find convenient. If the enemy can be decoyed 
out of his vantage ground by manceuvering, then most certainly 
let us have manceuvering. Prudence calls for it, the strictest 
principles of tactics sanction it, and we see no reason why Es- 
eulapius may not be favoured with the privilege of a ruse de 
guerre as well as Mars or any other God, more especially when 
the motive of having recourse to it is to save blood which would 
otherwise be shed. When the only remedies which physicians 
of this school will use are excitants, it indicates a prudent feel- 
ing of consistency to wait until the period of excitement shall 
have passed away. Toexhibit wine and bark before this period 
is certainly hazardous, and the rationale of any useful ac- 
tion they can be supposed to have, it might be rather perplexing 
to explain. But there can neither be hazard nor obscurity in 
the - which waits with resignation till debility appear, and 
then pours in its bark and wine. The only suggestion calcu- 
lated to improve a system distinguished for two such virtues as 
prudence and patience, is, that there is no necessity for, no 
advantage gained by, such delay, inasmuch as there are reme- 
dies as applicable to the first stage of fever, as wine and bark 
are to the last. In the first stage there is excitement; in the 
last stage there is collapse. Wine and bark may come safely in 
at the last stage, but they cannot at the first; and as substitutes 
for wine and bark it seems sufficiently reasonable to employ 
leeches and the lancet. The lancet and leeches are as well 
adapted to the stage of excitement, as wine and bark are for 
that of depression. The lancet and leeches diminish excite- 
ment by lowering the strength ; the wine and bark diminish 
depression by increasing it. The dangers to be feared during the 
first stage of fever are the consequences of excitement, but 
bleeding and starvation are the surest preservatives against such 
consequences; and the dangers to be feared during the last stage 
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of fever are the effects of exhaustion; but stimulants are the most 
certain means of obviating such effects. The médicine expectante 
cannot therefore be advised in any stage of treatment. Fur- 
nished with remedies for every period of the evil, idleness is 
objectionable in any. As long as the inflammation may be 
dreaded, starve and purge, bleed and blister, and whenever 
debility is the foe, stimulate, strengthen, and support. Wait 
for nothing but a cure. Amid many advantages by which 
this plan stands recommended two more especially deserve 
attention. The first is that the stage of excitement is much 
more manageable than that of depression, and the second is, that, 
if the treatment which is recommended during the first stage be 
judiciously prosecuted, in nine cases out of ten the stage of de- 
pression will never have to be encountered. The opposite plan 
can only remove debility, it can never relieve excitement; while 
this by removing excitement, prevents debility. That is favour- 
able to excitement, which when left unsubdued, passes into such 
debility as it cannot cure; this obviates debility, by attacking 
the cause of which debility is the effect. In combating with 
fever it is amuch more hopeful task to assail it at its commence- 
ment than at the middle or towards the close of its career. The 
chances of recovery are at this period numerous; but they de- 
crease in an inverse ratio to the progress of the malady. When 
the excitement of the first stage has passed into the collapse of 
the last, when the inflammatory action has exhausted the re- 
sources of the constitution, when muscular tremor and mental 
confusion, functions nerveless and inefficient, organs insensible to 
stimuli and disobedient to control, are to be contended with, 
all human aid although employing in the wisest manner the most 
approved remedies is commonly powerless. Wine may be exhi- 
bited by the dozen, bark may be swallowed by the pound, sti- 
mulants the most concentrated may be administered, and cordials 
the most agreeable may be poured in; but it is of no avail. The 
contest is over, the constitution has ceased to struggle, and na- 
ture, worried and worn out, at length yields to the foe. In 
nine cases out of ten the only formidable debility which appears 
in this disease proceeds from excitement, which ought in nine 
cases out of ten to be overcome by depletion. If the debility of 
fever were pure debility, were mere deficiency of strength, a mere 
negative quality, tonics and cordials would be judicious remedies ; 
but it is not the absence of strength so much as the presence of 
disease which composes it. It is deranged function, complicated 
with disorganized structure, which enters into its very essence, 
and this deranged function and structure must be repaired before 
that debility, which results from them, can possibly be removed. 
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Turgid vessels must be emptied, adhesions must be dissolved, 
depositions must be abstracted, ulcerations must be healed, effu- 
sions must be absorbed, and all the sequele of excited action 
must be got quit of, before such strength and tone and vigour can 
be communicated to the patient as shall secure his safety. Now 
we ask can wine and bark do this? If wine and bark can, 
then the advocates of the stimulating system are right. 
Can wine and bark cool the skin, lower the pulse, and remove 
head-ache? Can they arrest inflammation of the bowels, 
can they a inflammation of the lungs, can they deplete 
the turgid arteries of the brain? If they can, then wine and 
bark are superior to bleeding and starvation, and it were bad 
taste as well as bad practice which preferred them. - But, if they 
cannot do any of all these things; if, on the contrary, they can 
do every thing else; if they can increase heat, quicken the cir- 
culation and aggravate pain; if they can excite and fasten in- 
flammation ; if they can promote and propagate ulceration ; if 
they can encourage and increase every form of effusion from 
red blood to limpid serum, it is plain that bark and wine are 
neither suitable nor safe in the treatment of this disease. It 
were just as hopeful an undertaking to remove the lameness of 
a broken leg by pouring in wine and bark, and neglecting, as 
useless, splints and tapes, rollers and compresses. The fracture 
of the bone is the cause of the lameness, when the fracture heals 
the lameness will gradually disappear, but as long as the leg con- 
tinues broken it must likewise continue lame. The grand secret 
in treating fever is to know how to prevent this debility, not to 
cure it. To prevent the activity of the first stage from going 
into the debility of the last, to subdue that excitement which, if 
unsubdued, will terminate, must terminate in torpor, to preserve 
structure and function from that state of disease which can only 
end in weakness—these are, or ought to be, our indications for 
treatment. 


But, continues Dr. Smith, 


‘ Suppose, however, the proper treatment not to have been applied ; 
suppose the case to have been neglected or mismanaged; either not to 
have been seen at all, or to have been too much contemned ; suppose 
the pain in the head to have been not severe; that no complaint was 
made of it; or that giddiness only was felt; that the skin was not 
burning hot, but moderately warm ; that the pulse was neither strong, 
nor bounding, nor hard ; but of moderate strength and soft; that the 
mind was tolerably distinct, and the restlessness not great : why should 
blood be drawn? what indication is there for the employment of so vio- 
lent a remedy in so mild a case? No symptom is prominent ; no 
symptom is urgent ; the case will do well. 
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“Such is the view that would be taken by the great majority of prac- 
titioners of this kind of case, and their treatment, without doubt, would 
be correspondingly inert. And this is the true origin, in many cases, 
of typhus symptoms; of adynamic fever. The disease is allowed to 
take its own course; and the product of every fever, at a certain stage 
of its process, is adynamia: the physician does not perform his office ; 
the disease advances; the restlessness increases; there is no sleep ; 
delirium comes on; muscular tremor begins to be perceptible; the 
pulse rises; the sensibility diminishes; and stupor, if it be not already 
present, is close at hand. And now the disease, it is sufficiently 
obvious, is severe; now, it is admitted, it calls for a powerful remedy ; 
and, now for the first time, the lancet is thought of. But the bleeding 
relieves no symptom; it increases some ; the progress of the inflam- 
mation is not checked; the adynamic symptoms are more fully deve- 
loped ; the patient is more prostrate, and the fever, in all respects, of a 
worse character: the inference is, that bleeding is a most inefficient 
and dangerous remedy in fever; and this inference is deduced from 
experience ; those who draw the conclusion, judge from what they see ; 
they disclaim reason; they pretend only to understand and to respect 
the lessons of experience. 

‘T appeal to the attentive observer, whether this be not a faithful his- 
tory of the progress and termination of hundreds of fever cases; whether 
such a history may not be recorded as of daily occurrence; whether 
what has been stated be not commonly the view, the practice, the 
result, and the lesson. 

‘I will not appeal to the different history that belongs to cases that 
are differently treated. But I do earnestly appeal to the pathology 
that has been stated ; that, at least, is experience, and it teaches a les- 
son, which it is worse than foolish to despise or to forget. Every symp- 
tom just enumerated, has been detailed over and over again in the 
cases that have been laid before the reader: inspection after death 
must have made the conditions of the organs, as indicated by those 
symptoms, familiar to his mind. Of what avail can bleeding be, when 
the patient is brought into the condition which first excites alarm, in 
the case here supposed? The blood is no longer in its vessels; it is 
beneath the membranes, or in the ventricles, or at the base of the 
brain ; the inflamed capillaries have done their work upon the cerebral 
substance and upon its membranes; and have left proof enough of their 
activity, in the thickening of the one, and the softening or the indu- 
ration of the other. What can blood-letting do in this state of the 
organs? What can shaving the head, and applying cold do? What 
can blisters do? What can purgatives do? And above all, what can 
wine do? Nothing can be done ; at least, nothing effectually or cer- 
tainly.’—pp. 388, 390. 

And, sureiy, it is asad and unenviable spectacle which the 
physician, who has trifled away the period for activity, is 
doomed to witness when his patient arrives at the last stage of 
fever, with danger undiminished, and symptoms unrelieved, 
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Prostrate and powerless, with every nerve unstrung, with every 
member paralyzed, with every function woefully deranged ; 
without strength to resist death, and too weak to encourage 
treatment, the unfortunate sufferer lies insensible to his fate, 
and the practitioner, infatuated by the plausibilities of a system 
which he can neither defend nor understand, ascribes all to in- 
veterate debility, and heaps upon this scapegoat the conse- 
quences of his own doctrines. 

If, then, in nine cases of out ten, in the present fever of this 
country, the first stage is unmarked by any such debility as 
should sanction the use of stimulants, if the debility, which is 
dreaded in the last stages, may in nine cases out of ten be pre- 
vented by early and proper treatment, and if the debility, which 
will infallibly occur in the last stages, if such early and proper 
treatment be not adapted, is in nine cases out of ten beyond the 
efficacy of stimulants, does it not follow that little can, little 
ought to be expected from a system of treatment, which has 
stimulation for its favourite if not exclusive objects from first to 
last? But further still; if in nine cases out of ten the present 
fever of this country betray such symptoms of excitation at the 
commencement as denote activity, if this activity be what we 
have to fear in nine cases out of ten, and if the debility, the 
only formidable debility, which exists in nine cases out of 
ten, be a relic or result of this activity when neglected or un- 
subdued, does it not follow that stimulants must be greatly and 
generally injurious, if employed at the commencement, and that 
they must natura!ly promote that state of apathy and nerveless- 
ness which it is so desirable to prevent, because so difficult to 
remove ? 

In thus speaking of unmixed stimulation Dr. Stoker's custom 
of applying a few leeches to the temples “ when the head is 
particularly engaged” is not forgotten; nor that of the applica- 
tion of leeches to the arms with the same view he “ reports most 
favourably.” If thiscan mitigate the offence of stimulation it were 
cruel to deprive him of the use of it. But, when we find these 
directions shielded within the following cavete, that, “ although 
topical bleeding is a remedy of paramount importance in those 
tendencies to unequal distribution of blood in the system, 
which sometimes occur when typhoid and inflammatory fevers 
are combined, as well as indeed also for those jocal inflammations 
which so frequently succeed the partial turgidity of blood-ves- 
sels which then takes place; yet I feel it my duty on an occa- 
sion like the present, to state, that for several years past, but 
particularly since our epidemics have assumed so pestilential a 
character, local abstraction of blood has not appeared to me so 
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frequently applicable for the relief of the symptoms as it had 
a been,” and when we find the doctor forcing upon us 
is views and treatment as suitable to London, it cannot be 
thought strange should we entertain a very indifferent notion of 
this leeching plan. In many instances topical depletion is very 
highly beneficial and ought not to be dispensed with ; but in 
many more instances its employment will only interfere with the 
adoption of an equally safe and far more effectual remedy. 
ut, while endeavouring to expose the practice of stimulation 
in fever, it must not be concluded that stimuli are never neces- 
sary, and that depletion is always useful. To each of these 
views we are equally opposed. Cases will occasionally occur 
in which bleeding to any amount or by any mode, would be 
certainly destructive; and cases do frequently occur, the mild- 
ness of which renders it unnecessary. Where the symptoms are 
moderate, the excitement trifling, and no pain is particularly 
complained of—where spare diet, gentle aperients and cooling 
diluents are all the remedies which are necessary—where, in 
short, to do nothing is the best treatment—then it were only to 
make a wanton waste of vital-fluid either to leech, or bleed. 
The duration of the attack can be seldom shortened by it, and 
the convalescence of the patient it will merely protract. Again, 
where the constitution has been worn down by age, or wasted 
by disease—where the mind has been unnerved by sorrow, or 
exhausted by fatigue—where the exciting cause has been pecu- 
liarly active, and the powers of life have been suddenly over- 
whelmed, depression and debility may reign from the first 
moment of complaint to the last hour of existence ; and, in all 
such cases, even active purging, not to mention bleeding, 
would be ruinous. Indefinite and indiscriminate depletion is 
most destructive treatment. Stimulants and tonics must occa- 
sionally be tried, and the quantity employed must be measured 
by no other criterion than their effects. 

* But instead of bleeding, the proper remedy may possibly be the 
very reverse : it may be requisite to afford a stimulus. The change of 
structure produced by the inflammatory process may not have pro- 
ceeded to such an extent as to be absolutely incompatible with lite: 
but the powers of life may be so exhausted by the inflammatory 
excitement that, unless aid be brought to them, they will be over- 
powered, and sink : afford them appropriate aid, and they will rally, 
and, although slowly, ultimately repair the lesion which the organs 
have sustained. 

This is precisely the condition, and perhaps it is the only condition, 
under which stimuli are really beneficial in Fever. Whenever such 
remedies are indicated, the vascular action is weak, and there 
appears to be a want of due supply of arterial blood a 9 brain, 
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Of all stimuli, wine or brandy is the best. If it be doubtful whether a 
stimulus can be borne, or will prove beneficial, a few ounces of wine 
may be administered. It will soon be manifest whether it be the 
appropriate remedy. If the restlessness, the heat, the delirium 
increase under its use, it will be obvious that it cannot be borne; if, 
after some hours, no perceptible impression be made upon any symptom, 
it is seldom of the least service, given to any extent, or persevered in 
for any length of time. If it be capable of doing any good, some 
improvement in the symptoms is commonly perceptible in a few hours 
after it is first administered. Sometimes that improvement is sudden 
and most striking ; more commonly it is slight, slow, but still easy to 
be seen. If the ;ulse become firmer, and especially slower, the 
tremor slighter, the delirium milder, the sleep sounder, the skin 
cooler, and, above all, if the sexsibility increase, and the strength 
improve, it is then the anchor of hope. It will save the patient if it 
be not pushed too far, and if it be withdrawn as soon as excitement is 
reproduced, should that happen, which it often does. 

No certain indication for the administration of wine can be drawn 
from one or two symptoms alone: neither from the state of the pulse, 
nor of the skin, nor of the tongue; neither from the tremor, nor from 
the delirium. There is an aspect about the patient, an expression not 
in his countenance only, but in his attitude, in the manner in which he 
lies and moves, being, in fact, the general result, as well as the 
outward expression of the collective internal diseased states, that tell 
to the experienced eye when it is probable that a stimulus will be 
useful. Depression, loss of energy in the vascular system, as well as 
in the nervous and the sensorial, indicated by a feeble, quick, and 
easily compressed pulse, no less than by general prostration, afford the 
most certain indications that the exhibition of wine will be advantage- 
ous: and if the skin be at the same time cool and perspiring, the 
tongue tremulous, moist, or not very dry, and the delirium consist of 
low muttering incoherence, these symptoms will afford so many 
additional reasons to hope that it will prove useful. On the contrary, 
if the skin be hot, the eye fierce or wild, the delirium loud, noisy, 
requiring restraint, and the general motions violent, it is as absurd to 
give wine, as to pour oil upon a half-extinguished fire, with the view of 
putting out the yet burning embers. 

When wine is indicated, but does not produce a decided effect, 
brandy may be substituted. I have seen no benefit arise from giving 
either in large quantity. When the condition is really present in which 
alone it can be useful, a moderate quantity will accomplish the only 
purpose it can serve. In every other condition, wine may be admin- 
istered to any extent, (and I have given half a pint every hour) until 
the stomach return it, by vomiting, without the slightest impression 
being made upon the disease, or any, or scarcely any, upon the 
system. The malady is in possession of the seat of sensibility; it has 
destroyed the organ; it has abolished the function: what advantage 
can result from the application of stimuli ?—The spirit that could feel 
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their impression, and answer to it, is gone: organs destroyed by over- 
stimulation, cannot be regenerated by the application of additional 
stimuli: the apparatus is broken; the wheels are clogged : the obstruc- 
tion lies in that part of the mechanism in which the main power that 
works the machinery is generated ; that obstruction cannot be removed ; 
the movements of the machine must cease. Even when the case is not 
thus utte:ly hopeless, wretched is the physician whose only dependence 
for the safety of his patient is in wine. —pp. 389, 391. 


All this is intelligible, all this is rational. But when we are 
told by one that bark can cure continued Fever, the continued 
Fever of London, nearly, if not quite, as certainly as it can 
cure ague, and by another that venesection is not called for in 
nine cases out of ten of Typhus Fever, and by a third that 
transfusion of blood into the systems of those labouring under 
Fever is a promising resource, what are we to think or say 
when we look at Doctor Smith’s 100. dissections, and see 
nothing strewed over the bodies of the dead but vestiges of 
inflammation and proofs of activity ! 


‘ I may state from my experience, that small quantities of wine, 
diluted with water, according to circumstances may be often given 
advantageously, even at the commencement of malignant Fevers of a 
decidedly typhoid character. In most cases, therefore, of that kind, 
especially such as I can ascertain to have been produced by contagion, 
I have prescribed from the commencement, from two to four ounces of 
wine, diluted with water; this to be given in divided portions, in 
the course of twenty-four hours; commencing from the time the 
patient was placed under my care; but the quantity and the time to 
be regulated by its effects; e.g. if found to excite distress, the interval 
between each dose to be increased, and the succeeding dose to be 
diminished; and mutatis mutandis, to administer it more frequently, 
and in larger doses, according tu the urgency of circumstances. Wine 
thus administered, need not interfere with such evacuations, as are 
deemed necessary in typhoid Fevers. The due evacuation of the 
bowels should be attended to at the same time; and in mixed cases of 
Fever, where the urgency of symptoms of inflammation, local or 
general, demands local or general blood-letting, I often find the cordial 
support of wine to promote the beneficial effects of such evacuation, 
and to counteract the consequences that would otherwise succeed. 

It is of the first importance, however, in determining on the early 
employment of wine in Fevers, to ascertain whether they are or not 
decidedly of a typhoid character; and this is so difficult, during the 
first three or four days from the attack, that I have rarely ventured 
even on the small quantity just mentioned, excepting in cases attended 
with positive signs of debility, or such as I know to be the conse- 

uence of exposure to contagion. In such cases, indeed, I have 
ound it highly beneficial, in relieving headache, tendency to delirium , 
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restlessness, and even other symptoms, which, under other circum- 
stances, I would have deemed counter-indications of wine.’—pp. 128-9. 

What it has been our anxious effort to prove is, that all such 
cases constitute the exceptions and not the rule, and that while 
the exceptions should be studied with as much attention as the 
rule, such importance only as exceptions ought to have, should 
be ascribed to them. The rule is, that the general and abstract 
character of the Fever of this metropolis is excitement, that 
such measures are necessary for its treatment as are opposed to 
excitement, and it matters not in what climate or constitution, 
in what stage or under what circumstances, this excitement 
appears, when it does appear it should be assailed with an 
energy proportioned inits degree, that those doleful consequences 
—helpless debility and hopeless disorder—which ever follow it 
when unsubdued may be effectually avoided. The various 
remedies which may be employed for this purpose, it is not 
our intention to detail. To state how often the lancet must be 
unsheathed, how many leeches must be applied, or how many 
purgatives must be administered would be entering into minu- 
tie of no interest here. Our business throughout has been 
with prominent principles. If they can be settled it will not 
be difficult to adjust the detail, and those who wish to extend 
their knowledge into minute statements, will find in the work 
of Doctor Smith every necessary particular, and to its careful 
perusal would we earnestly recommend them. Again, let 
the disciples of Brown produce their facts, their arguments, 
their cases. General statements, vehement assertions, abstract 
deductions will not do: individual descriptions, minute par- 
ticulars: symptoms of every case from first to last; the daily 
results of daily treatment in different constitutions at different 
stages of disease, the circumstances which show the marked 
evil of eaily and judicious depletion, contrasted with those 
which establish the marked good of early and general stimulation, 
and, finally, a description of the relative appearances of those 
who die after such modes of treatment, this is what we ask. Such 
information has been given on the other side, and it is now 
again given in the fullest manner in the works of Doctor Smith. 
Again, those who say to the disciples of the school of Brown, 
explain it to us, why our bleedings are almost invariably followed 
by relief, when we are intrusted with the management of the 
first symptoms ? inform us why the pulse does not sink, why 
the functions are not weakened, why the powers are not 
impaired? Tell us why the blood which we draw, is in nine 
cases out of ten, inflamed, why the pain which we draw it to 
relieve is in nine cases out of ten relieved, and why, in very 
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many instances, the symptoms are so moderated after deple- 
tion, performed at the proper time and prosecuted to the 
necessary extent, that little is afterwards left for the physician 
to do, beyond preserving by prudence the vantage ground 
which his activity has procured? Explain to us all this, and 
when your commentary is complete then take it to our dissec- 
tions, and make it harmonize with all that is there revealed. 
Make it account for our coagulated lymph, our recent 
adhesions, our new membranes, our spreading ulcers, and our 
loaded vessels. And after you have satisfied yourselves that 
your harmony is made out, then require of us why we bleed; 
and af we cannot show cause, we leave you at full liberty to tax 
our practice as unscientific, and our language as intemperate. 
If we are to follow the directions of Doctor Stoker, and never 
employ our lancet in any case, in any constitution, in any cli- 
mate, under any circumstance, and by any chance—if we are to 
look upon leeches as upon lions, with fear and trembling—if we 
are to regard “ disappointment generally, and irreparable injury 
sometimes, as the result” of free purgation, it is only fair to give 
us something in the form of argument, with the weight of truth. 
We maintain that this something of proof and argument has not 
et been given. Ifin the treatment of the Dublin-fever we are 
to be hedged in by such precautionary death-warnings, be it so ; 
but we would recommend it to the doctor to watch over the 
firstlings of his own flock, for in the persons of Mills and Cheyne 
and a few other unbelieving bleeders, we verily believe him to 
have wolves in the centre of his own fold. Let his admonitions 
be directed towards them, and, in as faras in him lies, lethim pro- 
tect the lives of his devoted countrymen from the consequences 
of their frightful sytem of depletion. As for this metropolis it 
must needs, we believe, select its creed fiom another liturgy, 
and until the evidence of sense shall cease to outweigh that of 
testimony, we must not only persevere in heterodoxy, but be per- 
verse enough to enhance our guilt by endeavouring to convince 
others we are right. We must believe that the London-fever 
requires both leeches and the lancet—that moderate purgation 
is always necessary and free purging often beneficial—that a 
total removal of all stimuli from all cases is incomparably safer, 
as a general rule, than that the lancet is inadmissible in any— 
that every mean, which Doctor Stoker would employ against an 
ordinary attack of inflammation, may be employed to a certain 
extent in the present fever of this metropolis—-and the only reason 
we can advance for the faith that is in us is, that a very similar 
action is going on in both, and very similar consequences are to 
be feered from both. The action and consequences of both differ 
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we believe, principally in ge aud the means necessary to cure 
both must vi ffer nearly in the same respect. All this we believe 
in nine cases out of ten, and he, who requires more argument 
than the limits have suffered us to advance in support of this 
opinion, has only to consult Doctor Smith’s work to procure it. 
e solicit the attention of the public as well as of the profession 
to this work. If it advocate error, the error is of such magnitude 
that it ought to be exposed, and the earnestness and plausibility 
with which it is advocated arms its intrinsic evil with tenfold mis- 
chief. But, if the doctrines it contends for be founded in nature, 
and be derived from the study of nature, the author merits the 
reward of a double service—by arriving at important truth amid 
much popular error, and by laying this truth before the world in 
a diction, and with a demonstration which most powerfully re- 
commend it to the judgment. It brings forward the opinions of 
conflicting sects with equal candour and perspicuity—it subjects 
to the ordeal of reason what experience cannot reach, and it tests 
with experience what reason has approved—it neither devotes 
itself to empty speculation on the one hand, nor to abstract _ 4 
matism on the other. Its business is with practical truth. 
Where novel opinions are hazarded, the arguments which con- 
vinced the writer are laid before his reader—where old opinions 
are impugned, the reasons for objection are fully stated, and 
whether its theme be the exposure of error or the support of 
truth, no doctrine, however roughly handled, is condemned by 
merely brandishing the wand of magisterial authority, and no as- 
sertion, however feasible, is suffered to go forth unsustained b 
evidence. And when the mass of information which the wor 
contains, is considered with relation to the source from which 
it has been obtained, it can scarcely be said that the inferences 
to which it arrives are rashly drawn or feebly advocated. The 
London Fever Hospital has been the principal field of observation. 
Into this valuable establishment no disease is admissible but 
fever, and no other hospital exists in the metropolis, which gives 
indiscriminate admission to this disease. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that if the amplest opportunities for observation can give 
weight to the results of experience, it is from such an institution 
that the most authentic a should be looked for. If any- 
thing can be certainly known of this pestilence—if seeing it in 


every form of constitution, in every stage of progress, in every 
change of atmosphere, and under every variety of cure—if watch- 
ing it daily and carefully from its commencement to its close, 
where every medicine can be seasonably prescribed, and eve 
prescription judiciously administered—if attending the sic 
wader the salutary discipline of a rigid police, where every in- 
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jurious influence can be effectually removed, every promising 
remedy advantageously applied, and every direction implicitly 
obeyed—a well-conducted hospital for the cure of fever, like the 
Fever Hospital of London, is the fountain from which the purest 
information should be found to emanate. Upon such neutral 
ground nothing may be omitted which it is desirable to do, nor 
any thing done which it were better to omit. There every 
symptom can be carefully traced, oe change of symptom in- 
stantly noticed, medicines can be exhibited with a precision and 
surveillance which the ignorance of attendants cannot frustrate, 
nor the prejudices of the patient counteract. The diseased are 
thus rescued out of the baneful influences of vulgar prejudices, 
the disease is rooted up out of its disadvantageous localities, and 
the constitution is placed upon a vantage ground, which infinitely 
multiplies the chances of recovery by adding to the efficacy of 
the remedies employed. Such establishments, when ably con- 
ducted and amply endowed, are productive of advantages which 
can be adequately appreciated only by the poor; but were their 
usefulness even limited to the important benefit which we have 
already specified, their value, as.schvols for the initiation of the 
profession into the mysteries of fever, were more than a sufficient 
recompence to the public for the expenses they incur. It appears 
strange that London, so overgrown, so overpeopled and so ob- 
noxious to fever, should consider a hospital, containing no more 
than between sixty and seventy beds, sufficiently spacious to 
answer all the purposes of such a charity ; and it must appear 
stranger still, that this little solitary hospital, which admits up- 
wards of six hundred patients annually, and annually expendsa 
sum no greater than two thousand pounds, should be annually 
obliged to appear as a petitioner before the public, for the means 
of support. It is a duty which the affluent owe to themselves as 
well as to the destitute, to place this benevolent institution above 
the influence of poverty, that the sphere of its usefulness may 
not be unnecessarily contracted by any pecuniary disabilities ; 
for let them be assured that the most effectual mode of pre- 
serving their own families from the scourge of fever is to faci- 
litate, by every means in their power, the speedy removal of the 
destitute poor from their crowded and filthy habitations into the 
wards of a comfortable and well-conducted hospital. 

There still remains one other point connected with the works 
of Doctor Smith, which it was our intention to have included 
within the present paper—namely, the subject of contagion as 
connected with fever ;—but the very great importance of the 
points in which we have been engaged has tempted us into a mi- 
nuteness, which was not originally contemplated. We hope, 
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however, at no distant period to take up this question, when we 
shall attempt to establish two positions—the first of which is, 
that it is as much unsettled as it ever was; and, in the second 
place, that it may be for ever set at rest by some such plan as 
shall be then detailed. 





Arr. XVII.—Le Représentant des Peuples. Hebdomadaire de la Politique 
et de la Littérature étrangéres. No. I. pp. 36. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


in is not easy to translate the title of this weekly publication 

into English with conciseness and effect. It is not ‘The 
Representative of the people ;’ for that would be understood as 
applying to the people of some particular country, or else to 
the people in all countries, considered in the light in which 
they may be assumed to form a single aggregate. And to say 
‘The Representative of the peoples,’ would not be understood 
atall. Such, however, is the idiom of the original; and the 
unlearned Englishman will have no difficulty in comprehending 
on being told, that it means the Representative of each of the 
several ‘ peoples’ of the civilized world, considered as forming 
— and several aggregates, as they really doin point of 
act. 

Unlearned Englishmen are at this moment enduring so much 
suffering, for the folly of their predecessors in allowing them- 
selves to be made a cat’s paw for imposing arbitrary government 
on foreigners, that they ought to receive with great gratitude 
any foreigner, who will endeavour to extend the knowledge of 
the interests which are in common to the people of all coun- 
tries, and which can never be injured in one without bring- 
ing « corresponding harvest of mischief on the others. Let the 
unlearned Englishman, for example, attend to the struggle 
which is at this moment carrying on between the people and 
arbitrary power in France. Let him view a monarch, imposed 
upon the nation in the same manner as would have hap- 
pened if the Pretender had been brought to London by a victo- 
rious French army ;—let him see him unceasingly persisting in 
all plans for restoring the power of the supporters of ancient 
abuses, and insisting, as a preliminary, on the appointment of a 
ministry composed of men who have been educated in inve- 
terate hostility to the French people, and of deserters from their 
army,—and above all, let him view the tone and spirit in which 
the contest is looked on by the friends of arbitrary power at 
home—their longing hope for the success of the despotism, 


their insulting language to all that stand up for the people’s 
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right, their confident trust that a ‘monarch’ will not be stopped 
by a majority of a ‘ chamber of deputies,’ which being translated 
means a House of Commons ;—and then let him consider whe- 
ther he will be duped like his predecessors, into a belief that 
this is no business of his own, and that it is all one to him whe- 
ther arbitrary power on the other side of eight leagues of water, 
is successful or defeated. The case of France is here taken, 
as being the nearest and of most magnitude. But to every other 
struggle for political freedom, the same inference is applicable. 
The English artizan, the labourer, the husbandman, is wretched 
because his father was gulled into the enormous insanity, of 
huzzaing for the slavery of countries on the other side the sea; 
and the best way in which the spread of knowledge can have 
exerted itself, will be if it has taught him, that the interest of 
freedom any where, is the interest of free men every where,— 
that political liberty is like water, a thing not to be gathered up 
in heaps, but only to be raised in a particular place by raising 
it through all the level of the rest. If through the tricks of the 
English absolutists, a free constitution is broken up, for instance, 
in Portugal,—they laugh, because they know it has a final 
bearing on some possible infliction on present or future English- 
men. The opportunity may not be actually cut and dried ; it 
may be among things yet unborn, and the men may be yet 
unborn who are to make use of it. But, first or last, it is 
an addition to the grand family estate of English absolutism. 
It is a feather in the cap of the brotherhood of absolutists 
throughout the world. Every man of them has a fillip from it, 
and conveys the adventitious vigour to his posterity. And by 
the same token, every blow given to the attempts of arbitrary 
power,—even though on so remote and insulated a point of the 
field of action as Terceira,—makes a Jacobite of the nineteenth 
century ‘rise with a crick in his neck’ for at least the next week, 
and pulls down something of the triumph with which the giant 
would otherwise proceed upon his course. The people of Eng- 
land have still a hankering after freedom every where. They 
have been bought up, but not all. Their country is the head- 
quarters, the citadel, the hope and trust, of despotism through- 
out the world ; but there are dissentients in the camp, men base 
enough to wish and sigh for the success of liberty abroad, for 
the sake of the smal] reversion that may ultimately follow to 
themselves. Foreigners are wrong if they despise individual 
Englishmen, on account of the numberless acts of sly and frau- 
dulent hostility to freedom, which mark the proceedings of their 
nation, They are not free agents. Wherever the feelings of 
an individual, not acting under the impulse of power, can 
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be displayed, they are, three times out of four, in favour 
of the principles of universal justice. But this individual 
lives under a government that is fearfully and wonderfully 
made, for the purpose of securing the direction of all public 
acts by the will of a minority. There is a private John Bull, 
and a public John Bull; and it would be a burning shame to 
condemn the first for the offences of the other. If the ‘ Repre- 
sentative’ ever makes communications to his constituents in 
return, let him tell them this. Let him assure them that 
an abstract Englishman ought not to be tossed in a blanket in 
Portugal, for having inveigled honest men into the dungeons of 
a tyrant, nor spit upon in Mexico for cutting the sinews of her 
defence under the guise of a neutrality. These are all acts 
with which the mass of English ‘ had nothing to do but 
to obey.’ A Briton blusters, and calls himself free, when he is 
among foreigners with whom he thinks he may take liberties 
without fear of being found out; but it would be very hard 
to make him personally amenable to the consequences of 
his rhodomontade. It is not his interest that is concerned, in 
giving sneaking assistance to arbitrary sovereigns in all quarters 
of the globe; nor is it Ais fault, if the security of slavery 
in the colonies, made it necessary to give foul play to the 
Mexicans, by pinioning the arms of one combatant and letting 
loose the other. The existence of colonial slavery is to himself 
a bitter draught. He pays for it daily and hourly; it is in 
his path and about his bed; in his wife’s tea-cup, and at 
the bottom of his children’s apple pie; and it would be hard 
that after being made to pay for the primary evil, he should be 
individually responsible for the consequence. 

The Prospectus (which by itself makes a pamphlet of eight 
pages) begins by stating the unanimity with which, for the 
ast fifteen years, the inhabitants of all the civilized countries of 
the continent have moved in pursuit of improvement in their 
government, and the exertions by which what are called 
‘sound monarchical doctrines’ have been pushed forward in 
opposition to their demands. On which ensues the following 
very descriptive passage. 


‘ En vertu de ces doctrines, les rois seuls ont des droits; la loi, c’est 
le bon plaisir; le peuple n’a que des devoirs: obéir et payer, sans 
murmures et sans plainte, ou passer par les armes, voila la destinée a 
laquelle ses dominateurs le condamnent ; et ces faux dieux disent “ tout 
est bien !” et ils le font proclamer par leurs agents, dans U'intérieur, au 
milieu du silence général! et ils le font répéter par leurs ambassadeurs, 
aux gouvernements étrangers, et souvent leur or prodigué a la vénalité, 
grée au milieu des peuples étrangers des échos de Uimposture! e¢ 
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les opprimés sont abandonnés a leur malheur, comme indignes de 
la liberté, parce qu’on les représente comme patients, satisfaits 
méme sous la tyrannie ! 

Ce tableau est d’une vérité incontestable. N’est-ce pas ce que nous 
entendons dire chaque jour du Portugal, de l’Espagne, de U'Italie 
et d'autres pays encore? les peuples de ces contrées n’ayant d’organes, 
ni chez eux, ni chez les étrangers, ne peuvent rectifier les erreurs 
involontaires et les jugements hasardés, ni démentir les calomnies 
intéressées de leurs ennemis, et sont condamnés, sur les écrits erronés 
d’observateurs superficiels, ou sur les mensonges diplomatiques de 
leurs oppresseurs.”* 


Under such circumstances it is manifestly a high honour, that 
England should hold out those faculties of communication and 
reciprocal information, which her happier situation enables her 
to extend ; and should perform that office to the civilized world, 
which Holland, Switzerland, and the early American settle- 
ments, have on different occasions discharged in her own case, 
in her periods of darkness and discomfiture. 

In consequence of the near coincidence of the times of 
publication (the first appearance of the ‘ Représentant’ being 
announced for the 27th of March) the specimen which has 
been obtained of the first number has been disjointed and 
imperfect, and such as to make it very possible that alterations 
in arrangement or in matter may take place, at a period, 
in French intelligence particularly, so fertile in events and 
expectations. But, with the reservation of such alterations, the 
contents are nearly as follows. 

The first article is a Letter on the project for raising 
the Prince of Saxe Cobourg to the throne of Greece ; which, 





* «In virtue of these doctrines, kings are the only persons who have any 
rights ; the law is their good pleasure; the people, have nothing but 
duties ; to obey and pay their money, without either murmurs or com- 
plaint, or else be put to the sword,—this makes the lot their rulers 
condemn them to. And all the while, these sham gods say “ All’s Well”? ; 
and they get their agents to cry out soin the interior of their countries, 
amidst the silence of every body else; and they have it repeated by their 
ambassadors to foreign governments, and often contrive to get up an echo of 
the imposture in foreign countries, by the gold they throw to such as are 
ready to receive it ; and the sufferers are left to their misfortune, as unde- 
serving freedom, because they ure represented as patient, and even satisfied 
under the tyranny. 

No man can say this picture is not true. Is not it what we hear said every 
day of Portugal, Spain, Italy, and more places besides? The people of 
these countries having no means of making themselves heard either at 
home or abroad, have no chance of either rectifying unintentional mistakes 
and hasty opinions, or of giving the lie to the interested calumnies of their 
enemies; and are condemned on the blundering accounts of superficial 
observers, or the diplomatic falsehoods of thelr oppressors,’ 
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whether it is to be considered as authentic or a jeu desprit of 
the author, says what ought to be said upon that subject, with 
much point and effectiveness. A translation is subjoined of the 
whole ;* and it seems needless to give the original of what can 
so easily be referred to. Could no form of government be found, 
better than a monarchy? Or was the object to provide a point 





Cephalonia, 20 Feb. 1830. 

* «Tt appears that the fate of our country is at last decided. Agreeably to 
the principles of modern politics, every body has been consulted on this 
decision, except those who are most interested in it, namely we poor 
Greeks. One remark naturally occurs to all minds, and disgusts them 
all. Itis, that ever since the commencement of our struggle, in the days 
of our greatest dangers and bitterest sufferings, for the seven wretched 
years that we were fighting, with alternations which often threw doubt on 
the final issue of our insurrection, and when an enlightened and generous 
interference would have stopped the effusion of blood, and hastened, with- 
out the possibility of any thing preventing it, our re-appearance as a nation 
on the scene of politics,—all the governments either were in favour of our 
oppressors, or if they remained neuter,were not the less decided in express- 
ing their disapprobation of our attempt. It was only when the continuation 
of the war bad chown our determination to triumph or to perish, and when 
the chances of success were found to be in our favour, that the govern 
ments condescended at last to take some notice of us, and changed from 
indifference that had the effects of hostility, to neutrality, and from neu- 
trality to interference. From that instant it was clear that they were look- 
ing for an excuse to call themselves our deliverers, in order to impose on 
us another kind of bondage ; and I foresaw the winding-up with which we 
are threatened at this moment. 

This winding-up, is the formation into a monarchy, of the countries 
which composed the ancient republics of Greece. Is the monarchical 
system suited to the different people of these countries? They are told, 
without further inquiry, that it mus¢ suit them whether they will or no. 

What are to be the forms of this monarchy? What are to be the limits 
of the power of the king? What are to be the constitutional rules for his 
government? What part, in short, are the people to have in the settling 
of their own affairs? Nobody can tella word. The masters of our fate 
appear to have seen no use in troubling themselves with these matters of 
theory, which they think, besides, are in opposition to the real principles of 
monarchical government. They appear to have believed the system was 
complete in these words, ‘* The Greeks shall have a king !” 

To be of a piece, the same sound sense and good discretion was to be 
displayed in the selection of the king. It is well known that when a crown 
is to be given away, there is no want of persons to consent to take it. There 
might have been some found in Greece itself, in spite of the republican 
feelings of its inhabitants. But to have taken a Greek, would have looked 
like acknowledging a right of the people. It would have had the appear- 
ance of declaring, that a king ought to belong to the country that he 
governs. In short it would have been possible, by bare chance, to have 
fallen on such a thing as a patriot king. To avoid these three risks, it has 
been decided that the king of the Greeks was not to be a Greek. 

As Germany is the only place left, where true theories of the feudal 
system are taught in combination with sound doetrines on the monarchical 
principle, it is to Germany that the hunters for stuff to make kings of, have 
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of appui for the spirit of change, whenever the time comes for 
the breaking up of the great frost in which the continent has 
been bound so long ? 

The second article is on the present state of the Netherlands ; 
and contains one remarkable intimation, supported by tokens 





turned their eyes ; and to complete the business, it is the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg who, according to report, has got the suffrages of the august 
electors on his side. 

When this name comes to be proclaimed in Greece, it will be the first 
time it was ever heard of there. q am aware, that under average circum- 
stances, there might he something lucky in the accession of a prince, of 
whom nobody had ever said a word ; but under the particular circumstances 
of the present case, this does not seem to hold quite good. Perhaps it 
would have been as well, that the name announced should not have been 
entirely unknown to all the population. Not that there was any necessity 
for its being one distinguished for splendour of talents or military glory ; 
all that, is not required to make a good king, and very often makes a very 
bad one. It would have been enough, if it had been one that had been 
heard sometimes in connexion with the names of the earliest, the most 
unwearied, and most generous friends of Greece. But I am falling into 
the mistake of assuming, that to be a king, there ought to be some affec- 
tion for those who are to be the subjects. The monarchy-makers of our 
times consider this as an absurdity in theory, and give good proof of it 
in their practice. 

However this may be, my countrymen and myself are unable to account 
for the preference that has been given to Prince Leopold. It surely is not 
meant as a compliment due to his birth. We do not deny that the Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg is a younger son of very good family ; but we may be 
allowed to say, that we have still left among ourselves some eldest sons of 
houses as good as his, and that there would have been no great difficulty 
in finding an individual in Europe, who, upon this head, as upon many 
~— would have had more title to the respect of the leaders of the 

ireeks. 

If to all this is added the difference of ideas, of language, and of religion, 

mankind might be tempted to suppose that the authors of this project had 
intended to proclaim to the world, that a king ought to have nothing in 
common with his people; if not to try how far it was possible to push the 
opposition between them, on all imaginable points. 
- One thing I am very sure of,—that the trial is a dangerous one, and the 
makers had best take care of the consequences. The natural sequence of 
things, under such a settlement, will be as follows ;—Distrust, Seeaion, 
misunderstanding, impediments to the public service, public business 
badly carried on, discontent, severities, resistance, fighting, destruction of 
the machine of government, and so on. And instead of attributing these 
wretched consequences to their true causes, namely the ignorance, the 
hatred of liberal principles amounting to idiocy, of five or six bad minis« 
ters,—the cry will be loudly set up that the Greeks are a race without 
knowledge, without gratitude, enemies of all order, unworthy of freedom, 
and the yoke of the Turks is the only government that they are fit for. 

I hope it may not yet be tuo late for wholesome consideration, on the 

art of at least one government. If this hope fails, I beg the prince who 
to have the crown of Greece, to consult some persons acquainted with 
the country. Their advice will lead him, J am sure, to prefer the trane 
quillity and advantages of his present rank, to the perilous honour of 
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of considerable authority, on certain projects of a deceased states- 
man for whom freedom wears no mourning, having reference to 
those countries. What a droll thing it would be thought, if there 
was a chance for the whole constitution, interests and political 
connections of the United States of America, being found some 
morning changed, by virtue of the loves. or hates of Miss or 
Master Maddison if such there be, and if the business of 
the leader of the administration was to play his cards, as hearts 
or clubs were trumps in such a game ! 

The third is upon Portugal ; a fertile subject, since ministers 
have undertaken to boast of the unanimity with which despo- 
tism is accepted in that country—knowing all the time, that 
100,000 men were marched on the Peninsula to put down the 
friends of constitutional freedom, and that these friends would 
be great fools if they exposed themselves to danger, till the 
100,000 men are ready to march the other way. If England 
had been occupied by the brother kings of James the Second, it 
would have been about as reasonable to harangue on the 
unanimity, with which arbitrary power had been accepted 
in the Isle of Wight. Wait till there is some fair play; and 
then it will be seen who are inclined for liberty, and who are 
not. 

The next article is on Mexico; which appears likely to 
undergo a second invasion from Cuba, because the interests of 
British slavery made it imperiously necessary for England 
to prevent the Mexicans from attacking Cuba when they 
might. If ever the chance returns, the ) een will pro- 
bably be aware, that there is considerable difference between 
the ease and comfort of committing a breach of neutrali 
the first time, and the second. It is probable, that after what 
has been said in Parliament upon the first, the Mexicans would 
effect an insurance upon Change at a low rate, on the non- 
occurrence of the other. 

The last article is on France, and contains reflexions and 
documents on the various events immediately connected with 





going to sit down on a throne which he will find fall to pieces under him 
in a few years, or else he will be forced to abandon, in spite of all his 
protectors can do to hinder it. ' 
There was one very natural and simple way of providing the Greeks with 
the machinery for being a nation, and promoting the establishment of a 
overnment suitable to the habits, wants, and interests of the country. 
ie required only a little less hatred for political freedom, a little more affec- 
tion for mankind, and a moderate dose of common sense. I shall describe 
this method in my next letter, unless the execution of the project which 
we all set ourselves against to the utmost, condemns me to silence and 
walting patiently for better days,’ 
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the present, crisis. To those who love a jest in the midst of 
perils, may be recommended the mezzo termine proposed to the 
majesty of France, as an escape from the dilemma between 
mounting @ cheval and en charrette, which appears to have 
pressed unpleasantly om the royal imagination. 

The most serious objection that can be urged against the 
article on France, .is to the assumption that France is attached 
tomonarchy. Opinions on this side the water lean to the con- 
clusion, that in all the civilized portion of the European conti- 
nent, the thing called jaceaithey is tolerated only upon a 
calculation of the probable cost of alteration. The experi- 
ment of what has been termed constitutional government, has 
been tried and failed. The legitimates refused this, while they 
might have had it; and the probability is, that they will have 
something they like less. Why the opinion and choice of one 
individual in a country, and that probably the worst educated 
within its bounds, should be set against the opinion and choice 
of millions ;—why Europe should be filled with blood and dis- 
cord, and the best men of half the continent be wanderin 
in sheep-skins and in goat-skins as too good for their day no 
generation ;—are questions so utterly insoluble on any ground 
of common reason or general expediency—that it is impossible 
rational creatures should not bethink themselves of asking what 
all this is’ for, and of casting their eyes in search of models, 
upon the great fabric of public happiness which the descendants 
of Englishmen have raised on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Let it be settled, that there will be no more revolutions for 
constitutional monarchy upon the continent. The fight will be 
of another kind; and Englishmen have had too much expe- 
rience of the past, to doubt to which side they ought to wish the 
victory. 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE ARTICLE ON THE 
INSTRUMENT OF EXCHANGE IN No. I, 


mus Article having been republished with a view to attract- 
ing attention to the subject at the present period, it may 
be useful to notice such alterations and additions as have pre- 
sented themselves in the interval since the original publication. 
The only material substitution, is in the part relating to the 
reasons for leaving bills of exchange out of the calculations 
altogether, as having no final effect on the results. The para- 
graph at the head of p. 191, beginning ‘ Because the portion 
VOL, x11.— Westminster Review, 2M 
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&c.,’ has been replaced by the following; which, it is appre- 
hended, presents the true reasons for the omission alluded to. 


‘No alteration needs be made in these calculations on account of the 
exisience of bills of exchange. Whena bill of exchange is first issued, it is 
received at a discount ; and the holder either keeps it till due, or parts with it 
at a diminution of discount proportioned to the time he has kept it. The 
holder, therefore, virtually receives interest for every hour he keeps it in 
possession. Private bankers find it a good trade to become the holders 
of bills of exchange, for the sake of this very interest; and what is a 
good trade to one set of men, cannot be a bad one to another. But under 
these circumstances, there is no stimulus upon carrying the bill into the market 
as the means of purchase; the holder may let it lie in his desk till due, and 
receive interest on it all the time. The existence of depreciation, moreover, 
has no tendency to alter the substantial amount of the bills of exchange 
actually drawn in the whole country. A man draws a bill of exchange, 
in payment, for instance, of a certain quantity of goods; what he does, being 
in reality neither more nor less than begging the seller to lend him the price 
for a certain number of days, on condition of receiving interest. If in con- 
sequence of the depreciation of money the goods are worth forty of what are 
called pounds sterling instead of thirty, the bill will bear the words £. 40 in- 
stead of £.30; and this is all. Nobody will either draw any greater number 
of bills in consequence, or be affected in his bill-drawing practice in any other 
way. A certain part of the traffic of the country will be always carried on by 
means of bills of exchange, as a certain part will be carried on by barter, or 
by what is called setting-off. But as all these practices are devoid of any 
stimulus for increasing the quantity of purchases in the market, and moreover 
are under no tendency to be either increased or diminished in substantial 
amount by the progress of a depreciation—they may be left out of the cal- 
culations altogether. It is true that if these practices, or any of them, had been 
non-existent, there would have been an altered demand for the instrument of 
exchange which consists of coins and bank-notes; and consequently the de- 
preciation, and all the other results which depend upon it, would have been 
different. But it is also true, that if in any given case the quantity of coins 
and bank-notes in circulation, and the depreciation, can be actually ascertained, 
no alteration in the calculations built upon them needs be made on account of 
any of the practices designated.’ 


At the end of the paragraph which concludes in p. 197 with 
the words ‘ through the interference of the principle of popula- 
‘tion,’ the following note has been added upon sezgnorage. 


*The phenomenon of seignorage (which means recovering the expense of coin- 
ing, by issuing the coins for a higher value than that of the metal contained in 
them), though it has been spoken of in somewhat mysterious terms by Adam 
Smith and others, appears to amount only to the fact, that an instrument of ex- 
change may be composed of materials of intrinsic value equal to the exchange- 
able,—or to any fraction of it,—or of no intrinsic value at all,—through the 
simple establishment of the requisite check upon the issues. Adam Smith says 
of seignorage, that ‘though every body advances the tax, nobody finally pays it; 
‘ because every body gets it back in the advanced value of the coin.’ The substantial 
explanation of which appears to be, that not only the portion which has been 
called seignorage, but the whole value of the materials used in coining, may 
be saved by the government or the community, and nobody be the worse 
for it. Ifa sovereign was made thinner and thinner till it was only a piece of gold- 
leaf glued on a piece of stamped paper,—or if the paper was used, without the gold- 
leaf,—it is proved by experiment that it will pass for the same value as ever, under 
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a proper regulation on the issues. A Bank of England one-pound note, therefore, 
may be considered as a sovereign that is a// seignorage. The wonder is not, that 
the government is able to save the seignorage; but that it does not find out, that it 
might as well save all the remainder too. There seems to be no more inherent 
reason why in a civilized country the instrument of exchange should be made of ma- 
terials that convey the intrinsic value of what is to be transferred,—than why a bond 
or other security should be drawn on a plate of gold of intrinsic value equal to the 
amount to be secured. It would certainly be one way of conveying the security 
desired ; butin a settled state of society, it would appear to be a very unnecessary and 
expensive way. It might be useful in a society so wretchedly constituted, that this 
should be the only way of a man’s being safe from having two or three bonds brought 
against him where there ought only to be one; but it could be useful in no other.’ 


The note* in p.204 on the curve submitted as representing 
an approximation to a just scale of taxation, has been elucidated 
by a figure, and otherwise altered as follows. 


* <The equation to the curve is y = M X =; where x is the abscissa measured 
from a point A outside the curve, a the distance from this point to the vertex, y the 
ordinate, and M a given straight line BC drawn from the vertex at right angles to the 
axis. If x represents the whole or actual income, a the income after which taxation is 
to commence, and M the per centage uniformly levied on the excess of x above a, 
y will represent the per centage on the whole income represented by x. If through C 
a straight line is drawn parallel to the axis, it will be an asymptote to the curve; for 
when « is indefinitely increased, y approaches to being equal to BC. 
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If AE is divided into equal parts of which AB contains 150, and if BC is divided 
into five equal parts each of which represents one per cent, and straight lines pa- 
rallel to AE are drawn through the points of division, the perpendicular FG 
drawn from any point F in the line BE will show the per centage levied on the 
whole income represented by AE. Thus on an income of 250/. the per centage is 
2 per cent, as represented in the figure; on one of 500/ it would be 35 per cent; and 
in like manner in other cases. As the income becomes large, the per centage on it 
approaches to 5 per cent. 

A similar mode of representation may be applied to any other proposed scale or 
system of variation ; the narrowing or falling away of the space included between the 
curved line and BE, representing the relief given to the smaller incomes.’ 


A number of other corrections and additions have been made; 
but not of sufficient magnitude to demand insertion in the pre- 
sent place. ’ 

Finally, The following Observations, with a list of Objections 
and the Answers, have appeared to be appropriate to the period 
of the present publication, The sources from which the Objec- 
tions have been copied, will readily present themselves to those 
who are familiar with the current of the daily press. cull 

M 
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OssSERVATIONS. 


1. That to return to a depreciated currency, would be to license all who at 
this moment are debtors, to pay their debts with three-fourths (or whatever 
else the fraction may be) of the amount they owe. And though it is true that 
the recovery from a depreciated currency operated in like manner in favour of 
the creditors, it is further true, that there must have been a depreciation still 
earlier than the recovery; which must have been against them. The cre- 
ditors may not in all cases have been the same individuals; but they were the 
same classes in the main,—which is coming as near to justice as the case 
will admit. Give and Take makes fair play ; but because the creditors have 
lost once and gained once, there is neither fairness nor common sense in 
saying that therefore they must lose again now. 

2. That it would bring upon all the labouring classes, in addition to their 
present sufferings, the intolerable mischief of being engaged in a continual 
struggle to raise their nominal wages in proportion to the depreciation. The 
result of which would be, that they would be screwed into a state still worse 
than they are in at present ; by the double process of increasing their labour 
and diminishing their reward. The labouring classes are not weak enough to 
believe, that they will be any better for being paid with ten shillings than 
with five, if the ten shillings will only buy as much as the five. Still less, if 
the result of the whole should be (as it wou/d be), that instead of ten shillings 
they only got nine. 

3. That another object of the plan, is to rob the fund-holders, by paying 
them in a depreciated currency; or in other words, to get at those portions 
of the savings of industry which have been deposited in the stocks*. 

4. That the argument for robbing the fund-holders is founded on 
reckoning up what the fund-holders have gained on one part of their ac- 
count since the progress of the Pitt fraud was put an end to, (which 
happened in 1814), and taking no notice of all they were cheated of on 
other parts from 1797 to 1821, (or from the time the fraud was begun by 
the Bank of Engiand refusing to pay its paper, till it was put an end to by 
the restoration of the currency to its original value). The real fact being, that 
if sums equal to the losses of the fund-holders in the cases where they were 
cheated, had from time to time been put into a bag, and the interest made 
principal half-yearly as an honest man would do with the property of a ward, 
—and if the value of their gains on the other part of their account from 1814 
for ever, were put into another bag and treated in the same manner, the first 
would be the greatest. {See Mushet’s Tables for every Year. Baldwin and 
Co.}. From which it follows that the pretence for robbing the fund-holders 
is a trick of the same nature as it would be to charge a man with all the 
Debtor side of his account, and refuse to take any notice of what there might 
be upon the other. ; 

5. That the proposal for reducing the pressure of taxation, and then taking 


* A writer in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (for Feb. 1830, p. 385), 
protests against ‘ the robbery of the State creditor,’ but still calls for the * Small 
Notes’ as ‘the means of paying taxes,’ or in other words for increased issues and 
a depreciated currency, Does the writer not know, thata depreciated currency 
is the most practical and artist-like way of robbing the State creditor ; or does he 
think it makes much difference to the State creditor, whether 30 per cent is struck 
off from his claims at once,—or he is paid in a currency of 30 per cent less value, 
with the comfort of knowing that all other creditors and the labouring classes are 
injured at the same time ? 
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off 30 per cent from the fund holders on pretence that they would only be 
brought to the same situation they were in before,—is a fraud of the same 
nature as if in a ship’s crew on short allowance, three-fourths of the crew 
should propose to divide among themselves any accidental relief they might 
fall in with, and say to the other fourth, ‘ And you, you know, will be no 
worse off than you were before.’ The fraud is in pretending not to know, 
that this fourth of the crew have as much right to their share of the relief, 
as any of the rest. The fund-holders pay their share of taxes, like other 
people. If there is to be a property-tax, they make no objection to paying on 
their funded property at the same rate as others. What they object to, is 
being taxed and plundered too. 

6. That the evil of a national debt can no more be relieved by refusing to 
pay the interest, than a man can get rich by taking out of one pocket to put 
into the other. It is one thing to say a national debt is no evil, and another 
thing to say it is an evil that cannot be diminished by refusing to pay the in- 
terest; though these two things are often taken for each other. ‘The mischief 
inflicted when a million is borrowed and spent, is the same that would have 
been produced if a necessity had been created for throwing the amount of the 
interest annually into the sea. For if the debt had never been contracted, the 
sums now paid for interest would have remained in the hands of the tax- 
payers ; which would have been the same thing to them, as saving it from the 
sea. And the people to whom the interest is now paid, would have had the 
principal in their pockets instead. But it is necessary to make a broad distinc- 
tion between ‘ the effect of the debt,’( medning the difference between the actual 
state of things and what would have been if the debt had never been con- 
tracted), and ‘ the effect of continuing to pay the interest of the debt,’ (meaning the 
difference between what takes place when the interest continues to be paid, 
and what would take place if it ceased to be paid). If every man in the coun- 
try was a fund-holder in the same proportion that he is a tax-payer, it would be 
plain that any attempt to mend himself by refusing to pay the interest, would 
only be taking out of one pocket to put into the other. And the case is the 
same, when things are as they are; except that the fund-holders are the smallest 
number, and therefore might possibly be robbed. 

7. That the question of whether there shall be a paper currency, is quite 
distinct from whether there shall be a depreciated paper currency, That the 
government, if it chuses to go the way to do it, may substitute paper for gold 
without any depreciation, and put the value of the gold into the pockets of the 
nation at large by taking off taxes to the same amount ;—through the simple 
process of never issuing more paper than is found to make the pound note 
purchase not less than a certain prescribed quantity of gold. But that if it 
does not like to do this itself, it has no more right to let other people do it, 
than to let them carry off the pitch and tar from the dock-yards and apply it 
to their private use. And that, in reality, every private bank-note in existence 
is only so much of the public propcrty allowed to be carried off by private 
individuals, in the same manner as the pitch and tar. 

8. That the statements of the benefits to be derived from the increase of 
private bank-notes ¢o the borrowers, are only statements of the convenience a 
man may find, in getting possession of a sum of money by taking it from all 
the holders of the circulating medium throughout the country ; for this is what 
js actually done. And that in reality all representations of the advantages 
of conducting the business of the country by means of a larger number of coins 
or notes instead ofa smaller, are only the representations of men desirous. to 
make some unwarrantable gain, either by the issues or by the change of value 
of money consequent upon them. So far as these representations proceed from 
the private bankers, they originate in a desire, as truly stated by the minister, 
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to coin. They originate in a desire to make money at the expense of the 
holders of the circulating medium, and then be paid interest for lending 
it. There has been a prejudice against coining when practised upon 
metal; but it does not seem to have been generally discovered, that there are 
the same or greater objections to coining upon paper. The only substantial 
objection to the individual who makes a coin that passes for a sovereign, is that 
what he gains is made by taking the value of a sovereign from the holders of 
the circulating medium in general; for beyond this, if his coin continues to 
pass, he does no harm at all. Where a hank-note is issued by an individual, 
instead of being issued by the government which accounts, or ought to account, 
to the community for the amount,—the same kind of process takes place, with 
greater profit to the actor, and consequently greater temptation to the re- 
petition.—If the minister does not take care, he will let light upon the nature 
of private bank-notes. 

9. That if the government issues its coins at such a rate as will pay for the 
coining—(and it is not a reasonable government if it does not)—a transit trade 
in gold is just as harmless and beneficial, as a transit trade in Turkey coffee or 
any other foreign commodity. It is true that every ounce of gold that goes 
out of the country, alters the value of what is left at home; and so does every 
ounce of coffee. But no government ever thought of nursing Turkey coffee, 
as the means of increasing the quantity used at home. For it is plain that it 
cannot go out of the country, unless it comes in;—that if it is not allowed to 
go out, it will not come in, or not in the same quantity ;—and that under a 
freedom of exit, the quantity kept and used within the country will always be 
the precise quantity which it is most profitable so to use. The whole of which 
is equally true of gold.—To object to the gold’s being carried away coined,—if 
it is a profitable trade to coin it,—would be as absurd as for Mr. Hunt to 
object to the French carrying away cakes of blacking with his image and super 
scription. If from convenience of form or other reasons, the French prefer the 
cakes to lamp-black in barrels, upon what ground of common sense is Mr. 
Hunt called upon to hinder it? 

10. That if taxation is too high, the part of sensible men is to demand 
the reduction of the taxes ; but not to demand a depreciation of the currency 
as the means of reducing the taxes. Such a demand would only be com- 

arable to the conduct of a man who set his house on fire to warm himself. 

hat if there is not a power in the country to effect the direet reduction 
of taxes, there would not be a power to prevent the taxes from being raised 
as fast as the depreciation was felt. The consequence therefore would only 
be, that we should have all the evils of the depreciation, without the 
expected good. Which would be jike a man who should set his house on 
fire to warm himself, and not be allowed to warm himself after all. 

11. That the root of all the evil is in the prohibition of commerce by 
Act of Parliament, which has been effected by the land-owners. They first 
produce universal distress; and then somebody is to be robbed by way of 
helping it. One day it is to be the fund-holders; another, the holders of 
the circulating medium and the labouring classes; and another, the church. 
Some or all of these will to a certainty be plundered, unless they have the 
sense to combine to - down the great original robbery, out of which 
arises the distress which is the plea for all the others. ‘One step into the 
right’ on the part of the minister who removed the Catholic disabilities, 
would rally all ranks and orders about him, except the plunderers; and 
honest men thenceforth might sleep in peace. 


Such of these propositions as are not derived from the Article on the 


Instrument of Exchange, will be found enlarged upon and supported by 
the following references, 
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No. XX, Art. 5.—On Banking. 
No. XXI, Art. 1.—On the Corn Laws. 


No. XXII, Art. 13.—-On the Change of Ministry in 
France. 


No. XXIII, Art. 7.—On Free Trade. 
Art. 12.—On Radical Reform. 
Catechism on the Corn Laws, 14th Edition. 


Westminster Review 

















OBJECTIONS AND THE ANSWERS. 


That the currency, in the year 1819, 
was just one-tenth of the whole produc. 
tive industry of the country. Now, if 
the government altered that test which 
formed the currency, they altered the 
whole of the income of the country to 
the same extent. In like manner, if they 
diminished the currency five millions, 
they altered the whole income of all 
the farmers, land-owners, and manu- 
facturers of the country, to the extent 
of fifty millions. This was the con- 
sequence of the alteration of even five 
millions. For, since all prices depend 
on the currency—and it surely could not 
be denied that all farmers, landlords, ma- 
nufacturers, and merchants, made their 
incomes by prices—it followed that any 
contraction of the currency on which 
these prices depended, contracted to the 
same extent all the income derived from 
them. 


A. The error which runs through 
all this, is that of substituting nominal 
income for substantial ;— the mistake 
of supposing that a man is the worse 
for being paid with four pounds in- 
stead of five, if the four pounds will 
buy as much as the five. 

If the case is accurately examined, 
a diminution of the currency, with the 
consequent increase of the value of 
money and diminution of money 
prices, is in favour of the dealers of 
all kinds and not against them. For 
the currency is increasing in- value 
during the time it lies in their hands. 
The effect may appear insignificant in 
a single instance; but the sum of all 
the effects is, that if a particular trader 
is in the habit of turning over £100, 
and the value of money increases in 
the next twelvemonth by 5 per cent, 





he will afterwards only turn over £95, but the £95 will do him just as much good 
as the £100 did, and he will have put the value of £5 into his pocket by insen- 
sible gradations during the twelvemonth, over and above his ordindry gains. In fact 
it is a portion of the phenomenon stated in another place, viz. that the amount 
of additions to the circulating medium is taken from the holders of the circus 
Jating medium in general, and the amount of diminutions given ¢o them. 

In all this, abstraction must be made of the effects of the change of value 
of currency upon old debts or obligations ; which is a distinct consideration. 


A. There is, in the practical sense, 
no such thing as a currency being insuf- 
ficient. For its value will rise or fall, 
to the exact height required to make 
it perform its office. All solicitude, 
therefore, about the currency being sufficient for the performance of its office, 
is like being solicitous lest the survivors of a tontine should be inadequate to the 
division of the capital. Exactly as the number of shares is diminished, will the 
value of each be increased ; and the contrary. 

An appearance connected with foreign exchanges may be a proof that the 
intrinsic value of the gold currency is greater than the nominal, or the contrary. 
But it can be no proof that the circulating medium is not sufficient for domestic 
purposes; which is the question in hand, 


That the currency is at this moment 
insufficient; as may be gathered from 
circumstances connected with the foreign 
exchanges. 
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That the law says that a one-pound 
bank-note is productive of evil at Car- 
lisle, and the reverse of evil at Gretna- 
Green. The people of Scotland cannot 
carry on their business without small 
notes, and the good people of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland cannot prosper 
with them. In one place they are use- 
ful, in the other injurious—in one coun- 
try they are a safe and valuable medium, 
in the next they are an accursed thing— 
the root of all evil. 
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A, They are accursed in both alike, 
if the super-subtle Scotch had the wit 
to find it out. But if our neighbours 
chuse to be the dupes of the money- 
makers, it is no reason why people on 
this side the Tweed should do the 
same. 

The Scotch are quite welcome “ to 
* stand by their banks with the dirk in 
“one hand and the claymore in the 
“ other” as long as they please, pro- 
vided nobody troubles Englishmen to 


submit themselves to the like absurdity. 


That the bankers in Scotland can as 
well afford to transact their business in 
a gold currency as those of England. 
They are believed to have more money 
invested in the funds than all the ban- 
kers of England. The sum so invested 
amounts to upwards of twenty millions 
rope every farthing of which would 
be sold out and withdrawn if Mr. Peel 
would but give notice of a motion for the 
extension of his bill prohibiting one- 
pound notes. It cannot, therefore, be 
said that the bankers of Scotland are too 
poor to pay their notes in gold. There 
is not one of them who could not do so 
upon a week’s notice. 


A. It is, no doubt, very agreeable 
to the Scotch bankers to have twenty 
millions receiving interest in the funds, 
and as a consequence of this, to be 
receiving interest in Scotland for paper 
to the same or greater nominal amount, 
the substantial value of which is 
abstracted: either from the holders of 
the circulating medium or from the 
government. It is a job by which 
twenty millions or more, of the property 
of the community, comes into the hands 
of the Scotch bankers, in the same 
manner as if they were allowed to take 
an equal amount of tar from the dock- 
yards; and it is quite worth standing 


over with dirk and claymore, as long as this will be the means of keeping it. 


Would any man be bold enough to say 
that, situated as they were at present, the 
prosperity of the labouring classes would 
not be deteriorated by the abstraction of 
a portion of the circulating medium ? 


It is a bold man that would say the 
contrary. Addition to the circulating 
medium is what injures the labouring 
classes; and abstraction from it is in 





" their favour. When there is an addi- 
tion, they have to fight against the consequent depreciation, till they can raise 
their wages in proportion ; and the probability is, that they never do abso- 
lutely raise them to that point. When there is an abstraction, they gain by 
the consequent rise in the value of money, till the masters can reduce their 
wages in proportion ; which, though the masters are more favourably situated 
for a contest than the workmen, will still take some time in doing. Setting 
these effects on one side, it is indifferent to the labouring classes whether the 
amount of the circulating medium is 100 millions or £100,000. If it was the 
last, it would be necessary to have coins or notes for fractions of a farthing. 
And if they were not made, the evil felt would not be owing to a deficiency in 
the amount of circulating medium, but to a defect of subdivision, or in other 
words a want of small change. 


That the true principle of any change 


, * Placing the Banking system on a 
[in the laws relating to the issues of pri- - a 


Soe eamka ole tas ar Ol broad basis,’ means the same kind of 

- placing thing as extending the right to carry 
the Banking system on @ broad basis. away the pitch and tar out of the 
dock-yards. But why is it to be carried away at all? and what are the care 
riers in the long run expected to give the ministers in return? 
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POSTSCRIPT 
TO THE ARTICLE ON THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN No. xxii. 


So great is the accumulation of matter with which the zeal 
and kindness of friends have furnished us on the subject of the 
Provincial Press, that we purpose again reverting to the sub- 
ject in detail. A few errors have aed discovered growing 
solely out of remoteness from persons and places, or from 
changes which had arisen between the time of writing and the 
printing the articles. Of one of the most valuable instru- 
ments which the cause of reform has ever found, the Scotsman, 
we learn that it has not changed its management since it was 
started by the present Proprietors and Editors—that they 
have been from the first, the writers of by far the greatest 
number of leading articles ; and that its circulation is nearly 
One Thousand Six Hundred copies—ranking among the very 
highest of the Scottish Press. 


NOTICE. 


The Westminster Review, No. 25, will be published on the 
30th June next, and will contain Articles on the Distress of the 
Country—on Canada and the Colonial system—on the Ballot— 
on rings and Vegetable Physiology—on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Thomas Jefferson—the Newspaper Press, &c. &c. 
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Children as they Are. 12mo. 6s. 

Morning Conversations. 18mo. 2s. 67, 

Portugal. 12mo. ds. 

M'Diarmid’s Sketches from Nature. 12mo. 7s. 64. 
Lloyd’s Field Sports of the North of Europe. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Fry’s Listener. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 

Hind’s Three Temples. 8vo. 5s. 6¢. 

Bannister’s Humane Policy. 8vo. 14s. 

Hall on the Sea and Shores of the Realm. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
Bland’s Philosophical Problems. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Addison on Females. 8vo. 5s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Pomological Magazines, Vol. Il. Royal 8vo. 63s. 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, Aves. 3 vols. Svo. 108s. Royal Svo. 8/. 2s. 
Turner's Selections from Pliny’s Natural History. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Darnley, by the Author of “ Richelieu.”? 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Country Curate, by the Author of the “ Subaltern.”” 2 vols. Post 8vo. 2ls. 
The Corsair’s Bride. 3 vols. I12mo_ 18s. 

Forrester. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 27s. 

The Lost Heir. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Tales and Illustrations by Charlotte Elizabeth. 2 vols, 18mo. 6s. 

Life of a Lawyer, by himself. Royal 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Manners of the Day. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

Fitz of Fitz-Ford. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World. 3 vols. Post 8yo. Sle: 6d 
The Dominies Legacy. 3 vols, Post 8vo, 24s. 
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Arthur Russell, the Deaf and Dumb Boy. 18mo, Is. 6:. 
The Young Wanderer’s Cave. 12mé. 6s. 
Hofland’s Stolen Boy. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Saecin’s More Short Stories. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
Jewish Maiden, by the Author of “ Ambition.” 4 vols. I12mo. 22s. 
Kincaird’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Pilgrim of the Hebrides, by the Author of three Days at Killarney. 8vo. 10s, 6d< 
Carwell, or Crime and Sorrow. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
Gertrude, a tale of the Sixteenth Century. 2 vols. Post 8yo. 2ls, 
Phillip’s Valence the Dreamer. 12mo. Js. 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Satan, a Poem, by Robt. Montgomery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Creation, a Poem, by H. Ball. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Poetry of the Magyars, by Dr. Bowring. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Balfour’s Weeds and Wild Flowers. Post Svo. 9s. 67. 
Rose’s Ariosto. Vol. VII. Svo.° 9s. 6d. 

Spirit of English Tragedy. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Reproof of Brutus. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Descent into Hell, a poem. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Porson’s Devil’s Walk. 12mo. Is. 


POLEMICS. 
Trollope’s Analecta Theologica. Vol.I. 8vo. 15s. 
Townson’s Discourses. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Rose’s Christianity, always Progressive. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Mant’s Clergyman’s Obligations Considered. 18mo. 6s. 6d. 
Whitley on Prophecy. 8vo. 12s. 
Short’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6:. 
Jenour on Isaiah. Vol.I. 8vo. 12s. 
Rev. J. Milner, on Revelation. 8vo. 10s. 
Buddicom’s Christian Garland. 12mo. 4s. 
Pope’s Sermons. 12mo. 4s. 
Belfrage’s Portrait of John the Baptist. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Social Duties, on Christian Principles. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
Townsend’s Sermons. 8vo. 9s, 
The Christian Physiologist. Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 
Hamilton on Redemption. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
O‘Donnoghue, on the Doctrines of the Church of Rome. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Grammar of Sacred History, 18mo. 5s. 6d, 
Deane, on the Worship of the Serpent. 8yo. 12s. 
Newnham, on Superstition. 8vo. 10s. 61. 
Humphrey’s Discourses to Youth. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Family Oblation or Prayers for Domestic Worship. 12mo. 5s. 
The Drama brought to the Test of Scripture. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Nolan’s Supplement to an Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate. 8vo, 8¢ 
Hinton, on the Holy Spirit. 12mo. 6s, 
Three Letters on Christian Unitarianism, by Jerom Murch. 12mo. 
Dr. A. Thomson’s Sermons against Universal Pardon, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Wilson’s Protestant Traths and Roman Catholic Errors. 12mo. 6s. 
Strutt’s Manual of Devotion. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
Blunt’s Veracity of the Books of Moses. Crown 8vo. 5s, Gd. 
Griffith’s Sermons. 8vo. Ils. 
Acaster’s Remedies for the Church in Danger. 6yo, 4s. 62. 
Coventry’s Revenues of the Church. 8vyo. 6s. 
Morehead’s Dialogues on Religion. 12mo. 8s. 
Andrew’s Sermons on Prayer. 8yvo. 9¢. 
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POLITICS, 
Forsyth’s Political Fragments. 12mo. 5s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Battey’s Cities, No. 1. Imperial 8vo. 15s. Royal 4to. 16s. 
Savage’s History of Carhampton. 8vo. 188, Royal 8vo. 24s. 
Allan’s Panorama of London. 16mo. 12s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Lander’s Records of Clapperton’s Expedition. 2 vols. Post8vo. 2Is. 

Caillié’s Travels to Timbuctoo. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The Modern Traveller. 30 vols. 18mo. 8/ 5s 

Taylor's France and Normandy. 12mo. 6s. 

Duppa’s Travels on the Continent, Sicily and the Lipari Islands. Royal 8vo. 18s 
Moorsom’s Letters from Nova Scotia. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Leake’s Travels in the Morea. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s, 

Temple’s Travels in Peru. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 

Dobell’s Travels in Kamtschatka, 2 vols. 8vo. 2lIs. 

Walsh’s Brazil in 1828 and 1829, 2 vols, 8vo. 34s. 
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